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PREFACE 


In the following pages an attempt has been made 
to give an authentic, impartial and realistic picture of 
Education in Ancient India, its theories and ideals, 
rituals and institutions, courses and curricula and merits 
and defects. The account is based upon a first-hand 
study of all the material available, — religious books, 
literary works, epigraphical evidence, sculptural and 
archaeological data, and accounts of foreign travellers 
and historians. Evidence from these diverse sources 
has been properly evaluated, no partiality being shown 
or undue importance being attached to any one of them. 
Every care has been taken to check and verify the con- 
clusions based on the data from one of the above sources 
by considering what other sources have to say on the 
points concerned. References to original sources have been 
given in all cases, and original passages also have been 
quoted in the more important ones. This, it is hoped, 
will facilitate further independent enquiry on the part 
of the reader. 

Ancient India covers a period of more than 
2,000 years and educational methods, ideals and insti- 
tutions could not remain unchanged through this long 
period. In this book the reader will find an effort 
made to show how changed ideals and circumstances 
were affecting the growth and evolution of education 


( a ) 


from age to age. Unfortunately it was not possible to 
do this in every case owing to the scantiness of the 
material available for the purpose. The book traces the 
history of Education in India upto about 1200 A. D. 
In many places, however, a brief account has been given 
of the state of affairs down to the advent of the British 
rule. Wherever possible, a comparison is sought to be 
made with the state of affairs prevailing in the West 
to enable the reader to get a proper perspective in the 
matter. 

The book seeks to give a succinct yet compre- 
hensive account of all the aspects of education in 
Ancient India. No important item or aspect has been 
left out. The subject matter is presented in a way 
which should be attractive both to the research student 
and the general reader. If the former thinks that the 
book throws considerable new light on several important 
points, and the latter finds that it gives a readable and 
realistic account of the Educational System in Ancient 
India, the author will feel amply compensated for his 
labour of love. 


Benares Hindu University, 
1-1-1934. 


A. S. Altekar. 
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( vi ) 

Transliteration. 

Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali words are transliterated 
•according to the following scheme. 

Current words like Brahmana, Smriti or Vaishya and 
modem names like Sivaji and Paithan are written 
usually without diacritical marks. 
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errata 


Read foot-note No. 2, p. 21 
as authority for this 
statement. 
ceremony 3 

Read this note along with 
foot-note No. 2, p- 20 

his teachers 


ceremony 


teachers. 


109 1 is 

1 1 1 14 to spend 

112 14 weak 

122 6 becoming 

137 13 sought 

155 4 calibre 

250 6 Eurypedes 

252 16 schools 

309 4 Trichinopoly 


to spent 

week 

become 

saught 

cali re 

Eurepedes 

school 

Trichanopoly 


In a few places, some diacritical marks have been 
out ; the reader can easily supply them. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION 

CHAPTER FIRST 
Educational Rituals 

Religion has deeply saturated Hindu life in almost 
all its phases and the sphere of education is no excep- 
tion. Rituals connected . with the student’s life are 
many, and several aspects of educational theory and 
practice will become clear to us if we study their 
nature and features. It is therefore proposed to devote 
the opening chapter to a critical survey and rationalistic 
interpretation of the rituals connected with education. 

Vidyarambha Sanskara 1 
Vidyanmbha Sanskara, which is described by some 
authorities also as A ks hams vikaranam 9 , was performed, 
as the name itself would suggest, at the commencement 
of primary education. Fifth year, which is now usually 
regarded as suitable for the beginning of education, 
was the time prescribed for it. If the ritual . had to 

x The original authorities for the information given in ; 
this section are the following : — -VirarMtrodaya, SansJcd- 
raprakdst , pp. 321 ff ; Apararka on YujnavaMcya-smriti, 
1,13; S-rnri UchandriM, SansJcurahanda, pp. 67 ff - 
Sans hi ra-ratna -mala of Gopinathabhatta. 

2 E. g. by Gopinathabhatta. 
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fee postponed on account of unavoidable causes, it had 
to be performed at least before the Upanayana. 1 
An auspicious day in the Uttarayana (January to 
July) was to be selected for the purpose. The ritual 
was a simple one, requiring the young boy to worship 
Sarasvati and Vinayaka along with the tutelary 
deities and the Sfltrakaras of his family. Some autho- 
rities prescribe a Homa, but it is probable that it may 
not have been universally performed. The worship of 
the deities was followed by that of the Guru or the 
primary teacher, and the boy was then handed over to 
him. The teacher used to make the boy write on rice 
all the alphabet with the help of a specially manu- 
factured golden or silver pen. Suitable presents made 
to the teacher and the Brahmanas invited for the 
ceremony marked the termination of the ritual. 

Vidyarambha is thus the earliest Sanskara in the 
student’s life, but it does not, like U-panayana, go back 
to hoary antiquity. The authorities, which prescribe 
and describe this ritual, are as late as the second 
millennium of the Christian era . 2 It appears indeed 

1 Cf. Ht&KWTa: I Brihaspati quoted 

in V iramitrodaya. 

‘-VisvSmitra, Brihaspati, Markandeya etc., who are 
quoted by these authorities, cannot be much earlier, as would 
be clear from the astronomical details mentioned by them. 
Such details make their appearance only after the 7th or the 
8th century A. D. 
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antiquity of VIDYARABHA SANSKaRA 

very strange that the earlier works like the Gfihya- 
sutras and the Dharma-satras, which have laid down 
rituals for such relatively insignificant occasions like 
Gfriha-niishicramana (when the child is first taken out 
from the house) and Anna-prafana (when it is first given 
food) should have ‘failed to associate the commencement 
of the primary education with a religious ceremony. 
The reason, however, is not far to seek. Although the 
Grihya-sutras, which describe these rituals, were com- 
posed c. 600-200 B. C., the ceremonies described therein 
go back to a period several centuries earlier. At least 
such is the case with Upanayana, which is referred to 
both in the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda. At that 
early time when Upanayana was already recognised as a 
SanskSra, there was no necessity to prescribe a further 
Sanskara like A h&liarmvfkamna (Learning of the alpha- 
bet) for the simple reason that the alphabet was then 
probably unknown. 1 Upanayana then marked the 


3 The view of Dr. Biihler and others that the alphabet 
was unknown in India before c. 800 B. C. has now to be 
abandoned in view of the Indus Valley discoveries. There 
is clear cultural evidence to show that the art of writing 
was known in the later Saiiihita period (c. 1600-1200 B. U.) ; 
see Ojha, Prd. chma-Upi-mala, pp, 1-16. There is no 
evidence to show that the art of writing was known in the 
early Vedic period (c. 2500-2000 B. C.). The Aryans were 
probably ignorant of that art when they entered India, and 
it may be eventually proved that they learnt it from the 
‘Indus people.’ 
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commencement, not of secondary education as in later 
times, but of primary education. Vedic Sanskrit was 
then the spoken language and both the alphabet and 
grammar.. ,'yyere.yet, . to be, evolved. The education of 
children, therefore, naturally commenced with the memo- 
rising of the sacred hymns, which were the most valued 
possession of the Aryans and constituted almost their 
entire literature. Under these circumstances, TJpanayana, 
which was prescribed at the beginning of the Vedic 
studies, could be the only ritual to be performed at the 
commencement of education. 

In course of time Vedic Sanskrit ceased to be the 
spoken language, the sciences of exegis and grammar 
wete developed, and the art of writing was invented 
or became known. Even the memorising of the Vedic 
hymns required some previous elementary education. 
XJpanayana could therefore no longer mark the beginning 
of education and a different ritual called Vidyarambha 
began to be recommended for the commencement of 
primary education. This must have taken place at a 
fairly early date ; the fact that the ritual is recom- 
mended only by very late authorities is probably to be 
explained by the circumstance that it was for a long 
time combined with CJiaida or tonsure ceremony. The 
Anthafastra states that the education of the prince ought 
to commence at the time of the Ohaula ritual. 1 In the 
JRaghuvanZa 2 we find prince Raghu learning his alphabet 


2 III, 28 . 



tonsure ceremony and primary education .5 . 

after his Qhwla-karma. We learn from the Uttarct- 
Rama-charit that Valmlki commenced the education 
of Kusa and Lava after their QJiaula-Jcarma, and that 
the two brothers had mastered a number of sciences 
when they began their Vedic studies after their 
Upcmayana at the age of eleven. 1 This combination 
of Chaula with the commencement of the primary 
education was facilitated by the fact that the time 
for the ritual, 4th Jo the 7th, year, was suitable also 
for the commencement of the primary education. The 
number and nature of the locks of hair to be kept at 
the time of the tonsure ceremony had close connection 
with the Vedic sages with whom the family was 
believed to be connected 2 ; this may also have suggested 
the idea that the celebration of the Chaula-lcarma 
JSamJcara should be the occasion of the commencement 
of primary education, 

Upanayana Sanskara. 

TJpanayam, whose rendering into English as 
‘Thread Ceremony’ hardly conveys its original purpose, 

is the only ritual whose connection with education is 

at present well known to the intelligent section of the 

icf. SrPTOT^Vf 

qftftBTfqraT: i Act II. 

2 Cf. spsffl I A. G. &, XVI, 6; 

F. G. 8, section 4. 
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Hindu community. As already observed, the ritual is 
of hoary antiquity. The Brahmacharin, or the student 
who has performed his Upanayana, is mentioned in 
one passage of the Rigveda 1 ; another passage of 
the same book seems to refer to a youth who had just 
performed his Upanayana . 8 But the nature of the 
ritual and of the items associated with it in the 
Rigvedic age is practically unknown to us. In two 
hymns of the Atharvaveda, however, we have a detailed 
description of the Brahmacharin . 8 Brahmacharya was 
at that time regarded as a period of strenuous study 
and rigorous exertions, when the youths and maidens 
of the community studied the sacred texts and prepared 
themselves for their duties in after life . 4 If a king 
rules his kingdom well or a maiden succeeds in getting 
a good match, it was the natural consequence of the 
Brahmacharya discipline and training . 5 Spiritual 
consequences of Upanayana and Brahmacharya were, 
however, more important than the temporal advantages. 

3 X, 109,5. 

2 IIIj 8, 4 and 5. 

SVI, 138 and XI, 5. 

i Brdhma originally meant prayer ; the original meaning 
of Brahmacharya was thus the period of study of the 
sacred prayers or the Vedic Mantras. Since chastity was 
usually observed in this period, the term came to acquire 
the secondary sense of a period of chastity as well. 

?mt imr ^ fosrfo i xi, 5-17 

gwtfMqfou Ibid, 18. 
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BRAHMACHARI in the vedic age 

The immortality of gods and Indra’s preeminence among 
them were both due to the efficacy of Brahmacharya . 1 
Even cosmic functions like the upholding of the 
heaven and the earth were attributed by an artkavada 
to the mysterious spiritual efficacy of Brahmacharya 8 . 

The Brahmacharin of the Atharvaveda period 
resembled his later day successor in several respects. 
He used to keep matted hair, wear a girdle, don a deer 
skin and offer sacred dried twigs to the sacrificial fire. 
He used to subsist on begging. Details about the 
student’s life, more or less similar to those described 
in later Smritis, are to be seen in several passages 
of the Brahmana literature also.-V 

Later authorities describe Upanayana as an occasion 
when the student is brought into contact with his 
preceptor, Vedas, deities and disciplined life*. 
Originally, however, the term must have denoted the 
student’s approach to the teacher for the purpose of 

Ibid, 19. 

2 Cf H ^ I A. F., XI, 5, 1. 

3 Tai. JS. t VI, 3, 10, 5 ; Sat. Br XI, 5, 4 : (here we 
have a detailed description of Upanayana); Go. Br., I. 2, 
1-8 (here we have several interesting reasons for the different 
rules of Brahmacharya). 

*cf. gft&iTCT kw* i wfrf 3 t 

feu U “ arf%^T:” quoted in 

FJf&, p. 334. 
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education. Logically, therefore, it would follow that 
the ritual should be performed every time the student 
approached a new teacher. Evidence is available 
to show that such was actually the case, though 
occasionally some teachers like ASvapati would volun- 
tarily dispense with the formality 1 . Nay, we have 
instances on record of married men going through the 
formality of Upanayana when approaching renowned 
.teachers for the completion of their education 2 . In 
. early times the ritual seems to have been also repeated 
when a student commenced the study of a different 
branch of Veda, but later writers .discouraged this 
practice . 3 ? 

A ceremony, which was so often repeated in the 
student life, could naturally not have been a complicated 
one. In that far off age when the Vedic hymns were 
transmitted from generation to generation in the families 
of the sages, the father himself was the Guru. 
This is proved by the parable of gods, men and demons 


1 Qh. IT p., V, 11, 7. It may be noted, however, that 
the BrShmana teachers of the Kshatriya king had come 
prepared for the formality of Upanayana, though they were 
grown up scholars of established reputation. Cf. & HfacTTW; 

\ / 
Up., VI, 2, 4. / / 

^Consult the authorities on .this point quoted in VMS. 
p. 337 and p. 543. 


FATHER WAS THE ORIGINAL GURU 9 

spending their Brahmacharya period under the guidance 
of their father Prajapati, who was their Guru. 1 In 
Upanishadic times we find Sv etake tu’s Guru was his 
father Aruni ; when the son goes to the learned assembly 
of the Panchalas at the end of his education, the 
members enquire whether his father himself had trained 
him. 2 Even 17th century authorities like Mitramiira 
admit that the best Gum at the Upanayana is the 
father himself ; an outsider was to be invited when 
the father was dead or incompetent. 3 Upanayana 
ceremony being thus domestic in origin, was naturally a 
simple one. The student had simply to approach his 
teacher with sacred fuel in his hand to indicate his 
willingness to serve him and his sacred fires. 4 At 
one period an oral request on the part of the student 
and a verbal acceptance on the part of the teacher 
were regarded as quite sufficient to constitute a valid 
Upanayana. 8 

For several centuries Upanayana was not regarded 
as a Sanskara compulsory for all the members of the 
first three castes. Arurjfs exhortation o his son 
Svetaketu that he ought to pass through Brahmacharya, 
because members of his family did not claim Brahmana- 

'Br. Up. t V. 2, 1. 

*lbid, VI, 2, 1 ; Ch. Up ., V. 3. 

^ | 0 p. tit. 

4 Oh. Up. , IV. 5, 5 ; V, 11, 7 ; Mu. Up., 1, 2, 12. 

*Cf. \ Br. Up., VI, 2, 7. 
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hood merely by birth, 1 would show that for a long 
time Upanayana was confined only to priestly or literary 
families. It was subsequently extended to the whole 
of the Brahmana class and then to all the Aryans 
We should not forget that the A grama theory, making 
Upanayana compulsory, became popular only in later 
times. Upanayana was no doubt regarded as a second 
birth as early as the time of the At harvaved a 2 , but that 
honour was for a long time conceded to the sacrificial 
Diksha also 3 . In early times the term Vratya, which 
in later days denoted a person who had not 
performed his Upanayana, used to designate a person 
who was not offering Soma sacrifice or keeping the 
sacred fires 4 . No irrevocable change in status resulted 
as a result of non-performance of Upanayana. Later 
Smritis® no doubt assert that a person becomes a 
Vratya and consequently unfit for social and matrimonial 
dealings, if he does not perform his Upanayana before 
the time prescribed for his particular caste. But the 

l Ch. Up. VI, 1, 1. 

2 Cf. i 

d udltost t slid n 

A. V., XI, 5, 3. 

3 Cf. wardt $ I ^ I Sat. Br. y II, 3, 4; 

Jai. U. Br Ill, 3, 1 ; Manu, II, 169. 

tor f^crwd it % dfcf ftoi me*: i “srcdar’ quoted 
in JPar. Ms. at 1, 1, p. 165. 

®E. g, Manu, II, 39, Yaj., I, 37-8. 



UPANAYANA NOT COMPULSORY Jf g t 

\\Q K, 

view of the earlier authorities was different ahcP^hey 
were prepared to readmit a person to the Aryan fi^djP 
even if his three ancestors had failed to perform' 
Upanayana altogether 1 . It is therefore quite cleat 
that Upanayana in early times was not regarded as a 
Sanskara compulsory for all the Dvijas. Nay, it was' 
regarded rather as a privilege which gave a passport 
for entry into the sacred library of the race. Vicious,' 
wicked or incompetent persons were naturally excluded 1 
from the honour and privilege of Upanayana 2 , 

In course of time, however, the ritual came to be 
regarded as compulsory for all, primarily on account 
of the extraordinarily great importance that came to be 
attached to the study and preservation of the Vedas. 
It was felt that the Sanskara itself may transform the 
objectionable features in the character of undesirable 
persons. The mass of the sacred literature was 
increasing enormously with the growing number of the 
Brahmanas , Upanishads and the Sutras, and it had to 
be transmitted to the next generation only orally. There 
was some chance of the preservation of this vast sacred 
literature, only if the services of the whole community 

Qr., II, 5 ; Apastamba quoted by VMS., p. 353 

i i snpnTOTFi ^ i 

JViruhta, II, 4, L 
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were conscripted for the purpose. The best way to 
secure the cooperation of the whole Aryan society for 
the preservation of the sacred tradition was to represent 
Upanayana as a compulsory Sanskara ( Safim-Samkam ), 
the non-performance of which would disqualify a person 
from contracting a valid marriage. This new theory 
was easily accepted by society, because the notion was 
already current since early times that Upanayana 
marked a second birth. It may be observed in passing 
that Buddhism also regarded the admission into the 
Order as a second birth of the individual. When the 
robber Angulimala was admitted into the Order, he 
exclaimed, ‘Verily I have obtained an Aryan birth’. 1 

A natural consequence of the new theory that made 
Upanayana compulsory for all was to make the society 
progressively oblivious of the real nature of Upanayana. 
Forgetful of the fact that the ritual marked the begin- 
ning of the Vedic education, society began to tolerate, 
nay prescribe, ^TJpanayana even in those cases where 
Vedic s tudi es were inherently impossible. This accounts 
for the strange phenomenon of a number of authorities 
advocating the doctrine that Upanayana ought to be 
performed even in the case of the dumb, deaf and the 
blindj, 2 The difficulty created by the impossibility of 

icf. srferrc mit \ MM., n. p. 103 ; Thmgathn, 
No. 17. 

2 Consult Baudh&yana and Brahmapurfina quoted in 
VMS. . p. 361. 



UPANAYANA OF THE DUMB AND DEAF 


a dumb or deaf person reciting the Vedic Mantras was 
got over by the ingenious expedient that the Mantras 
might be recited by the teacher on behalf of the 
student. 1 Some thinkers like Sankha Likhita dissented 
from this strange view, 3 but the majority of the. 
Nibandha-writers felt that this absurd position had 
to be accepted if the marriage of a dumb or deaf person 
were to be rendered possible. For, how could such a 
person be married if he had not previously performed 
Upanayana and become eligible for social and matri- 
monial intercourse with the regenerate classes ? 


Another natural consequence of Upanayana being; 
regarded as a bodily Samkam rather than as an 
educational ritual was the custom to perform it when 
the body happened to be defiled. A number of 
authorities 3 prescribe a fresh Upanayana as a penance 
if the body were defiled by the ' drinking of wine or 
eating of onions or similar sins . ) What a great 
d ? ifierence ! In early times the ritual was performed 
anew when a fresh course was taken or a new teacher 
selected by the student ; now it was repeated when 
the body happened to defiled. 


1 Cf. atrar* qTst i 


2 Cf. I quoted in VM&, p. 406. 

3 Cf. &.tatapa, Paithinasi, Yama, etc., quoted in VMS. 
545-7. * 
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But perhaps the strangest consequence of the 
growing ignorance of the real nature of Upanay ana and 
of the extraordinary sanctity attached to it is to be 
seen from a 14th century Karnataka inscription hailing 
from Malavalli. 1 This document discloses to us 
the existence of a pious Brahmana, who performed 
the Upanayana cer emony of the four . Aivattha trees 
planted by him at the four corners of. a garden that 
he had dedicated to a temple. ASyattha was no doubt 
a very sacred tree ; but its sanctity could certainly be 
enhanced by the performance of the Upanayana 
Sanskara. So deep had become the faith in the 
purificatory power of Upanayana and so dense the 
ignorance of its original nature. 

While noting these strange consequences of the 
new theory that Upanayana was a compulsory bodily 
Sanskara, we should not be oblivious to one very 
important and salutary result following from it. The 
theory made some amount of V edi£jk.nn.wledge compul- 
sory for all the Aryan community. 3 From about 
800 B. C. it was not possible to be initiated into Vedic 
studies without a preliminary grounding in primary 
education. When Upanayana was made a compulsory 
Sanskara for the three higher castes, literacy naturally 
became almost universal among them. It is to be 

i E. C . , III, Malavalli No. 23, dated 1358 A. D, 

2 The prevalence of Vedic studies among women will be 
discussed in Chap. VII. 
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regretted that the theory that there exist no Kshatnyas 
and Vaishyas in the Kali age should have gained 
ground in society in the latter half of the first millenium 
of the Christian era, causing the discontinuance of 
Upanayana and helping the spread of illiteracy among 
two very important and useful classes in the society^'. 

The extension of Upanayana to the dumb and the 
deaf indeed appears as strange. But the ritual came to be 
regarded as possessing a cultural significance as well, 
hence it was the idea of some thinkers that no section 
of the society should be excluded from the ceremony. 

Most of our authorities prefer that the Upanayana 
of the Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaishya should be 
performed in the 8th, 11th, and 12th years respectively. 
Several writers have expressed surprise that later years 
should have been prescribed for the Kshatriyas and the 
Vaishyas. 1 These elasses no doubt did not continue 
their Vedic education as long as the Brahmanas, but 
then it is argued that their Vedic education should 
have commenced simultaneously with the Brahmanas 
but terminated earlier. Rev. F. E. Keay and 
Prof. S. K. Das have attributed the earlier Upanayana 
age for the Brahmana to the desire to emphasise his 
intellectual superiority. 2 It would, however, appear 

x Keay, Ancient Indian Education, p. 29 ; 

Das, The Educational system of the Ancient 
Hindus , p. 72. 

2 Ibid. 
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that there was no desire to emphasise any intellectual 
superiority, for the selection of the 8th, 11th and 12th 
years seems to be more or less accidental. It was 
due to the simple circumstance that the letters in each 
line of the first Vedic Mantra taught to Brahmana, 
Kshatriya and Vaishya boys happened to be 8, 11, 
and 12 respectively. 1 That there is no special 
sanctity attached to these particular years would be 
clear from the wide option given in this matter by early 
writers like Baudhayana, who recommend for Upa- 
nayana any year between 8 and 16 and are in favour 
of the latest year, namely the 16th. 2 Several writers 
on the other hand have expressed the view that the 
5th, 7th or the 9th year was particularly suitable for the 
purpose 8 in the case of Brahmana students. 

This wide divergence about the suitable time for 
Upanayana is due to the fact that the conception and 
nature of Upanayana were changing from age to age. 

fsi%: .i Tmrrfufu oil ug 11. 38. 

fqfil: qT? SRf?rT hi Sqqqft^ I 

SUTc*mqT^ i=R IT# ^ 

VMS., p, 344. 

2Cf. mk R# ?## #UPTTi *3^# 

qh# I Ban. Gr. 8., II, 5, 5. 

3 Gmt. 2>h. 8., I, 1, 7; Man. Gr. 8 ., 1,22,1. Vdr. 
Gr. 8., 6. 
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We have seen already that in early times it marked the 
beginning of primary education ; it was therefore quite 
natural that the thinkers of the age should have given 
preference for an early age like the 5th, the 7th or the 
9th year. A child of 5 or 6 could not recite with 
proper accent and pronunciation even the Savitrl verse, 
hence the practice of the early age to postpone its 
teaching to a date about a year later than the time 
of the Sanskara. 1 - In priestly families where the father 
himself was usually the teacher, an early age did not 
cause any inconvenience, for the boy had not to migrate 
to a different locality or family for his education. In 
course of time, however, Upanayana became the 
occasion for the commencement of what may be con- 
veniently described as secondary education, and then 
an early age like the 5 th or the 7th year was found to be 
impracticable. Priestly families found the 8th year 
as a suitable one for their purpose, for the primary 
education could be finished and the secondary-education 
commenced at about this time. Non-priestly families 
found the 8th year inconvenient, for they had to send 
their sons outside their families for their Vedic education, 
Circumstances differed widely in different localities and 
families, and Smriti writers thought it prudent to give 
a wide option in the matter. They therefore permit 
] Cf. m ? "ScStttfffrar iTaroFl 

£af. Br. } XI. 

The reason for postponing the teaching of the Gayatrl 
Mantra given in this passage is fanciful and unhistorical. 
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the performance of Upanayana at any time between 
the age of 8 and 16. When Upanayana was followed 
by a departure to the preceptor’s place or house, it was 
performed at an advanced age. Thus, for instance, we 
find Svetaketu performing his Upanayana and departing 
for his teacher’s house when he was 12. 1 Most of the 
Jataka scholars were either 16^ or had attained the age 
of discretion, when they used to leave their homes for 
higher education at Takghagila at their preceptors’ 
houses. 2 We find the same to be the case in 
the stories of Kat ha-^arit-s agara. where scholars are 
to be seen proceeding to Valabhi for higher 
education at the age of 16. 3 When exactly the Vedic 
or higher education should commence was left to the 
convenience of the parties. It was, however, felt that 
it would be preferable to begin it before the age of 12, 
for the powers of mind that were required for the Vedic 
studies had to be trained at an early age. Commence- 
ment of the Vedic studies after the age of 16 was 
definitely discouraged, for it was rightly apprehended 
that a boy who commences his serious studies at such 
an advanced age would find them too tedious, his 
mind having become already susceptible to sensuous 
attractions. 4 

1 Oh. Up VI., 1, 2. 

2 See Jatakas Nos. 50, 51, 55, 151, 181, 252, etc. 

sxXXi 1,42-3. 

J r ai. Gr . /S’, I. 12 
P T. 0 , 
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An educationalist will find the survey of the 
Upanayana ritual very interesting and instructive. The 
ritual opens with a breakfast which precedes even the 
bath ; on this occasion it is the custom in many parts of 
the country for the boy to share food, with his mother 
in the same dish. A breakfast before bath is unusual in 
Hindu Sansklras, audits occurrence at the Upanayana 
was probably intended to indicate that the earlier 
life of unregulated childhood had come to an end and 
that serious and disciplined life was now to follow. 
Breakfast was followed by a shave,— an invariable 
element in most of the Hindu Vratas and Sanskaras. 
The boy was then given a bath and offered a Kaupina. 1 
This was to remind him that Upanayana commenced 
a new epoch in his life from which dignity, decorum 
and self-respect could never be separated. A girdle 
(Meklml'd) was tied round his waist as a support for 
Kaupina. It was made of a triple cord, the symbolism 

{Continued from the last page) 

The readiness of Mitramiara (a I7th century writer) 
to permit Upanayana upto the age of 24, 33, and 36, in the 
case of the different castes is due to the exigencies of the 
times, when several non-Brahmins like king Shivaji were 
performing the ritual when reminded about it, or when it 
became absolutely necessary to perform it. 

1 Kaupina denotes the small strip of cloth used by 
children to cover their private parts. Kaujpupa was discont- 
inued at about the age of 12 when the boy was required to 
wear the full dhoti. Cf. ASvalayana quoted in VMS . , p. 432. 
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being intended to foster the belief in the scholar that 
he was being continuously encircled by the three- 
Vedas 1 . The verses recited at the occasion of tying 
the girdle informed the boy that his belt was a daughter 
of Faith ($raddha) and a sister of the sages, possesed 
the power of protecting his purity and chastity and 
would keep him away from evil 2 . Hindu ideas of 
decorum required that when engaged in religious duties- 
the upper part of the body should be covered with a 
piece of cloth. On the occasion of Upanayana the 
young scholar was therefore offered an upper garment.- 
Our records go back to hoary antiquity and enable us 
to know that the glistening deerskin was the earliest 
‘piece of cloth’ offered on such occasions. The Gopatha 
Brahmatja informs the youth that the lovely deerskin 
is symbolical oi Br^iip^arch^m or spiritual and 
intellectual preeminence and its constant use ought to 
urge him to attain reputation as a youth of character and 
scholarship 3 . When spinning and weaving became 

3 Cf. S ftsf: I STCnsSNR in 

VMS., p. 432, 

2 Cf. w3t**t sqNisfasrrar anpr \ 

a. v, vi. 133. 4 sf&w HTOrfofr m mjmt 
srcrcfo i m m mfowfk *rf gwt wr 1 1 

Vo. Gr. S.,-5. 

The last verse occurs in most of the Gr. Sutras with 
slight variations. 

31,2, 1-8. 



srr gqsrw i Tai. X, ir, 1. 

2 Cf. rn ft?? fqtfcrq'oi^ 1 $=pm§ft f|3: 

YogaydjnavalJcya in SC/S,, p. 299 . 
3 Cf. wmr *TC:£^ I Ban. Cr., II. 5. 11. 

4 Cf. 3TTCW qX? =arTFJTT^ I 

m <9V. iSl, 1*5, 


ORIGIN OF THE SACRED THREAD 


.common, a real piece of cloth was offered to the boy 
on this occasion, and th e( Jpasiamba and Baudkayam 
(xvihymutrm require that the ~"piece of cloth to be 
offered to 'the boy should have been sgunvund woven 
in his own house just before the ceremony 2 .* A survey 
of the Grihy a -sut ras, which describe the Upanayana 
•ritual in detail, shows that investiture with the Sacred 
Thread did not form part of the Upanayana ritual. 
The upper garment that was offered to the boy was 
in lieu of the sacred thread or rather its predecessor. 
This will be shown in the appendix A, where the whole 
history of the Sacred Thread and its significance will 
be discussed in details. 

Invested with the girdle and clothed in Kaupina 
and the upper garment, the boy was taken to the sacred 
fire, one the earliest Indo-European deities known so far. 
He was asked to offer a Samidh (a piece of sacred fuel) 
to the gleaming fire and the Mantras recited on the 
occasion prayed that God Fire should be auspicious 
to the young scholar and endow him with brilliance, 
intelligence and vigour , 4 so that his scholarship and 
strength should grow up like the resplendent flame of 



5 Cf. V* w \ AS'. Gr. K, I, 20, 6. 

2 Sat, Br„ XI, 5, 4, 3. 

s J/<5. Gr. 8., I, 22, 12. Stone was also symbolical of 
strength ; BA. Gr. I, 8 held that the significance of the 
ritual was to make the boy invulnerable. 


fire. In order to intensify his reverence for religion the 
boy was then presented to a number of Vedic deities 
like Bhaga, Yama, Aryama and Savitri. The last 
mentioned god was charged with the special duty of 
protecting the Brahmacharin from harm, disease and 
death . 1 When this presentation was over, the Guru 
assured his pupil that he was thenceforward under 
divine protection ; 2 fortified by that consciousness the 
student should push forth his studies without any 
apprehensions. 


The next element in the ritual is a symbolical one ; 
the boy was asked to stand on a stone and enjoined 
to be steadfast in the pursuit of his studies . 1 Firm 
determination and singleness of purpose are most 
essential for a successful educational career and the 
necessity of cultivating them was emphasised on the 
scholar’s mind by the ASmaroham element in the ritual. 


The scholar was then brought before his teacher, 
who asked him whose Brahmacharin he was. The 
young boy naturally replied to the preceptor that he was 
the latter’s disciple. The preceptor then used to correct 
him and asked him to note that he was the pupil of 
gods Indra and Agtii, the most popular and powerful 
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IMPORTANCE OF MUTUAL SYMPATHY 

among the Vedic deities.* When formally taking 
charge of the pupil by seizing his right hand, the 
teacher used to announce that he was doing . so with 
the command and concurrence of GodSaviti;!. 2 The 
teacher then touched the heart of his pupil and prayed 
that there should be a perpetual and perfect accord 
between them. 3 All this was intended to emphasise 
that the relations between the teacher and the pupil 
were sacred and not mercenary and progress in education 
was possible only if there was complete harmony, 
sympathy and whole-hearted communion between the 
teacher and the taught. After taking formal charge of 
the pupil, the teacher used to teach him the famous 
SayitjT Mantra, more popularly known at present as 
Gayatrlirom its metre. This Mantra, which the boy 
was to recite daily at the time of his prayer, runs as 
follows:— ^ ■ 

*{*TT ^IPf I 

/ ‘We meditate upon the excellent brilliance of God 
Sun; may he stimulate our intellect’. £ 

The prayer is simple and significant and quite 
appropriate for the student. 4 

»Cf. wararfs I s?*epi m'zwfa 

STOWarfeaa I Pd. G '-r. /S', II, 3. 

‘ Z A§, Gr. /S', I, 20, 4. 

Utt. Gr. /S', I, 5,11. 

. ^ Later writers like Brihat-ParaSara, IV, 75-77 see quite 
fanciful and mysterious meanings in this simple Mantra. 

P. T. 0. 
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| According to traditional classification, Gayatri is 

! the P ro P er metre for the Brahman a, T rishtub h for the 

f Kshatnya and JagatT for the Vaishya. So the daily 

prayer to the sun to be offered by Ihe Rgbatriy a and 
l Vaishya students was to be in their own appropriate 

l metres. Tradition, however, is not unanimous as to 

I which precise Trishtubh and Jagaj;! verses were to be 

l used b Y tl l e Kshatriya and Vaishya boys for their daily 

> I prayer. 3 The divergence in tradition noted below in 

1 the foot-note may have bee i perhaps due to Upanayana 

{Continued from the last page) 

cf. 5$ zm f^T h sfsfcr * t 

! 1 tati q ^ ^ inn *rf site | 

j | Vrt i ST tost ?wr u sft sirar * n mm * ^ 

|| 2ft vm g* tfMU: tf 

|| ^ ^ ste JITq^Tr-?RqflcTriJ3; | So 

also about the significance of the VyShriti letters, Kurina- 
purdna, uttardrdha , 14, 53 and 'Adi- Pur ana, Adi., 53. 54-5 
maintain that they denote Pradh na, Purusha and Kala 
or Vishnu, Brahma and Mahesha or Satva, Rajas and 
Tamas respectively. Cf. Spate spr ^ ?&ER; J 

Site sRTli? ssnrpw: $*gclT: I 

1 According to Medhatithi (Manu, II, 38), the SavitrT 
Mantra for the Kshatriya is to be P. V., I, 35, 2, : — 

3TT ??<** I 

^rf^cnr vto gsreTfa u 

According to Narayana, the commentator on SanJchyayana 
Gr. jS,, II, 5, the Kshatriya Mantra should be JZ. V. f 
I, 35, 9, 

P. T. 0. 
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not being quite common in these classes. It is possible, 
however, that it may also be due to different usages 
«of different localities or families. 

The boy was then given a staff (danda). The 
student is really a traveller out on a long road leading 
to the realm of knowledge. Staff was the traveller’s 
symbol and when accepting it, the boy prayed that 
with divine grace he may reach the goal of his arduous 


(Continued from the last page) 

ft^rewfoi: eto alatol l 

sronfei qfs vnm sinjto u 

As to the Mantra for the Vaishya, Medhatithi (on Manu, II, 
38) and Sat«tapa (quoted in VMS., p. 430) and Laugakshi 
(quoted by Apararka on Yaj., 1, 15) hold that it should be 
R. V., V, 81, 2, 

to wfa totof fg$ =33^ t 

fir HfVqrsg 11 

Al. Gr. Ill, 7 and Vs. Gr. /&., 6, however, prefer that 
at should be B. V., V, 81, 1, 

TR 33 to: to to** 1?^ | 

to ii 

"Narayana, however, recommends B. V., IV, 40, 5, : — 

iw. 

^r^nr srto it 

It may be added that in some localities, the same Mantra 
was taught to the boys of all the castes. JPd. Gr. /&., 
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journey. 1 One authority, however, holds that the 
significance of the staff was to remind the scholar that 
he was to be henceforward a watchman, armed with 
a staff, and charged with the duty of guarding the 
Vedas. 2 Another authority points out that the staff 
could also (serve the purpose of making the student 
self-confident and self-reliant when he was out in the 
forest to collect the sacred fuel, or travelling in darkness 
or entering an unknown tank or river. 3 ’ 

Then followed bhiJcshaoJiaram or begging. The- 
begging on the first day was more or less a formal and 
ceremonial affair, the boy being required to beg of such 
persons only who would not refuse his request. The 
boy would therefore approach first of all his mother 
and then his other relatives and friends. Begging, of 
daily food to maintain himself was intended to be a 
permanent feature of the stude nt’s lif e : how far such 
was actually the case will be discussed in Chapter III. 

Three days after -Upanayana, Medhajanana ritual 
was usually performed with a view to invoke divine 
help in the sharpening of the intellect, memory and 
grasping power of the young scholar. 4 This marked 
the termination of the Upanayana ceremony. 

1 Ma. Gr. I, 22, 11. 

3 Va, Gr. &, 6. 

* AparUrka on Yfij., I, 29. 

*Bh. Gr. I, 10. 
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At the time when the significance of the Upanayana 
ritual and Mantras was perfectly grasped, a very 
powerful impression must have been produced on the- 
mind of all the parties interested in the ritual. The 
ritual heralded the beginning of a new epoch in the 
student’s life, characterised by dignity, decorum and 
discipline. The scholar was to regard himself as a- 
self-reliant traveller bound for the realm of knowledge ; 
the journey was to be long and arduous, but if there- . 
was singleness of purpose, devotion to studies and 
perfect accord between him and his teachers, he would 
surely reach his goal. For, divine help and co-operation- 
were enlisted on his behalf ; even death could not touch 
him if he followed the rules of his order properly. 1 
His personality will develop like that of Indra, his- 
intelligence will glow up like the refulgent flame of God y'"' 
Fire, and he will find nothing relating to his literary 
goal impossible if he worked with faith, assiduousness 
and determination. What better ideas can be conveyed' 
to a young scholar at the beginning of his higher 
education? 

Rituals in Brahm ac h a. hya ...Period. 

In his student life the scholar had to perform two* 
types of rituals, (i) annual ones and (ii) special ones. 

To the former group belonged Upakarma or Sravant and 
TJtmrjana and to the latter, several rituals like Maha- 

i Sat. lir.y XI, 2, 6 ; Ban. B. S. t I, 3. 
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namarii, A§mm&dh%ka etc., which were laid down at the 
•commencement 6f special courses. 

UPAKARMA OR ^RAVAl^II AND UTSARJANA. 

Annual sessions of schools and colleges in ancient 
India began at the commencement of the rainy season 
■after sowing operations were over and corps had begun 
, to sprout up. 1 The succeeding four months formed 
.a period of relative leisure and were therefore thought 
to be well suited for the annual educational session. 
■U pakarma or SravanI was a ritual performed by 
teachers and students at the beginning of the annual 
college or school session. 2 

1 The full moon days of Ashadha, Havana and Bhiidra- 
pada are mentioned by different authorities as appropriate 
days for the U pakarm a. (Cf. Bern. Gr . A, III, 1, 2-3 ; Kh» 
Gr. A, III, 2, 14; Hi. Gr. A, II, 18, 1). Rainy season is 
receding back every century and it commences in different 
months in different provinces of India. Hence this 
divergence about the appropriate season for Upakarma. 

2 Upakarma is an abbreviation of Chandasam upakarma 
and literally means the storing or studying of the Vedas. 
It therefore denotes the ritual performed at the commencement 
of the annual session when the students assembed to 
prosecute further studies. J§ravanT is a relatively modern name 
•for the ritual. In early times it denoted the Naga worship 
ritual performed on the full moon day of Havana; when this 
ritual went out of vogue, the name was transferred, to the 
Chandasftm Upakarma ritual, because that too was usually 
performed on the same day. 
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To the modem mind, which is accustomed to 
associate 6ravanl with the replacement of the sacred 5 
thread, the above explanation of the ritual may appear 
fanciful and untrue, but there are several passages 
occuring in the sacred texts to support it. Ahalayam 
G-iihya sutra, while describing &raY&m, observes that 
the ceremony is to be performed by the teacher along 
with the students. 1 Baudhayana Grihya sutra states 
that the Upakarma is to be performed when students- 
are reassembled, and that at the time of Utsarjana the 
teacher should go outside the village along with the 
pupils. 2 Khadira prescribes that the teacher should, 
recite aloud the mvitrt mantra to his pupils as he does, 
at Upanayana. 2 Paraskara testifies to the still more, 
significant belief that a teacher would get as many 
students as would be the number of sesasums that he 
would be offering as oblations in the Upakarma 
Homa 4 . Varaha lays down a Mantra at Upakarma for 
a teacher, who is desirous to have many students at 
his school or college. 5 Jaimini requires the teacher 
to give a feast to his students on the day of Upakarma.® 

1 m-UWTTUT: \ 3. 4. 10. 

i HI. 1. 3. 

1 Ibid. 

8 ftr«n<irf ssjdfaspft \ III. 2. 18 and 19. 

* • * i Va. Gr. 7 

1. 14. 
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These and similar statements that occur in the texts 
-describing Sravanl make it abundantly clear that the 
ntual was originally performed at the beginning of 
educational session when the teachers and the pupils 
began their annual labours. 

If such was the nature of Sravanl in the beginning, 

it may be naturally enquired as to how it came to be 

performed by the whole society, and why it was not 
•confined only to students and teachers. The sacred 
texts themselves, as we have seen above, do not prescribe 
SravanI for all. Harihara, the commentator of Panulcara 
Qrihya Sutra, expressly observes that none but a teacher, 
who is duly keeping the sacred fire, is authorised to 
perform or preside over an Upakarma. He adds that 
the popular practice of all participating in Upakarma 
is based entirely on custom. 1 

The causes that led to the extension of Upakarma 
to all persons who had performed their Upanayana are 
not far to seek ; they attest to the laudable desire of 
popularising and extending post-college education. Most 
of us are very familiar with the present unfortunate 
state of affairs when a vast majority of the students 
lose their study habits and forget most of what they 
had learnt when at the schools and colleges. Educa- 
tionists in ancient India were confronted with a similar 

1 ; sirferc: j *r§ 

srsnirfatT srqnraS sra# grsnrgu? 

SSRff I At Pa. Qr. S., II. 10 
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-situation, and with a view to remedy the evil, they 
began to advocate that even when students had taken 
their degrees and entered into the struggle of life, they 
ought to devote a part of the year for revising their 
studies and adding to their knowledge they had acquired 
during their Bra hmach arva. ^vetaketu, who is known 
to have initiated several other reforms, was apparently 
the first to advocate that even after marriage, a person 
should spend two months at his precgpjbor’s. He pointed 
out that his own preeminence in learning was due to 
his having followed this rule, and he urged all to do 
the same. ^ 

This departure proposed by &vetaketu was not 
-popular in the beginning and we find Apastamba 
unwilling to subscribe to the new theory. ' Its utility 
and necessity however began to be felt in course of time. 
Branches of knowledge were rapidly multiplying, and 
it was the duty of the Brahmanas to cope with them. 
Education could not be finished during Brahmacharya, 
and if its scope were not extended to the post-marriage 
period, the most price-less possession that a generation 
can possess, was likely to slip away. Avetaketu’s view 
that a part of the year ought to be reserved for keeping 
up and adding to our knowledge began to be felt as 

i mi 

firth i t fim ft WrorfS 0 \ 

I. D. S., I. 1. 2 . 12 . 
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eminently reasonable. Svetaketu had advocated an 
annual exodus of two months to the house of the 
preceptor. This was bound to be felt very inconvenient 
by men engaged in active pursuits of life. But surely 
a graduate can stay at home and devote the monsoon 
time for the revision of what had been learnt, and for 
the prosecution of further studies. 

_ Thls com P romise is responsible for the extension of 
Upakarma or SravanT to the whole society. That even 
married men were expected to study in this period, 
so that their learning should cease to be ‘stale,’ 
(Yatayamatanirasartham) would be clear when we- 
remember that during the period intervening between 
Upakarma and Utsarjana, Brahmacharya was pres- 
cribed even for married men, who were further 
forbidden meat-eating, shaving &c.* These rules were 
superfluous for Brahmacharis ; they had to be enjoined 
because even married men were expected to perform 
&ravanl and spend the monsoon in study. 

When we have realised that Upakarma was a 
simple religious ritual performed by the teachers and 
the students at the beginning of the annual college 
session, and by others at the beginning of monsoon 
when the annual period of rivision of earlier studies 
commenced, we can very well understand *the signi- 
ficance of its various details. Study in the beginning 

>C£ t * 
gfomat SfBrrgqqraL I J. Gr. &, Upakarma section. 
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meant the Vedic study and the various branches of the 
Veda have slightly varying details in this ritual. But 
the central idea is common to all, viz., on such an 
occasion, Vedic and sacrificial deities should be offered 
respectful oblations, presiding deities over intellect, 
memory, and imagination should be propitiated and 
tribute of gratefulness should be paid to the intellectual 
giants of the past who have enriched national literature* 

^ Thus according to Agvalayanct GriJiya Sutra the Rig- 
vedins are to offer oblations to &avitrT, ^raddha, Medha, 

! Prajfia, Dharana and to various seers (or authors) of the 

. Vedas. After this the first and last stanzas of the ten 

1 books of the Rigveda, which was to be the main topic 

of study, were recited and oblations of curds and 
mhtu were offered to the sacrificial fire. The Yajurvedins 
! naturally offered first oblations to sacrificial deities, for 
Yajurveda was intimately connected with sacrifice, 
and then invoked the blessings of the deities of Samhita 
I and the authors of its various sections. And then came 
the turn of the ffi gved a, the Y ajurveda, the Sa maved a. 
i. the Atharvaveda and Itihasa and Purana to receive the 

j respectfurTriBute of the living generation . 1 Famous, 

j scholars who had enriched Yajurvedic school were 

j also not forgotten on the day, for grateful homage was 

f paid to Krishna Dvaipayana, Vaishampayana, Tittiri, 

I (the author of the Krishna Yajurveda) Atreya, the 

author of the Padapafha of the Yajurveda, Kaundinya 
the Vrittiham, Baudhayana the PravaehanaJcam, 

' Bern. Gr. JILT. ~ . 

3 ' / : : ; V : : 
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&pastamba, the Sutrakam , and to Satyashadha, 
HirannyakeSin, Vajasaneya, Yajnavalkya, Bharadvaja, 
and Agnivegya. All these were celebrated scholars 
and authors of the Yajurvedic school and by paying 
them tribute on the opening day of the college, students 
were reminded of the deep debt of gratitude they owed 
to the literary celebrities of the past, and were asked 
to emulate their example. What better course can be 
devised for sharpening the ardour of young scholars ? 
The ritual of the Samavedins is based on similar lines ; 
it naturally invokes the memory of its own doctors 
like Jaimini, Talavakara, Ranayani, Bhaguri etc. 

If such is the nature of Upakarma, it may be 
asked, ‘what about the renewal of the sacred thread 
which is now regarded as the very essence of 
Upakarma ?’ Renewal of the sacred thread was so 
minor an element of the ceremony, that most of the 
Grihyasatras do not refer to it at all. At the time of 
most of the Vratag and Sanskaras, fresh Yajflopavitas, 
Afinas, Dantfas etc. were to be worn by the students, and 
Upakarma was no exception. By a strange irony of 
fate, the most insignificant element of the ritual has now 
assumed an altogether disproportionate importance and 
its real nature and significance is forgotten altogether ! 

It will be thus seen that Upakarma or Sravarn 
ritual had a high educational value. Under the guise 
of paying tribute to the celebrities of the past, it aroused 
ambition in the minds of young scholars. They com* 
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menced their annual labour with zest and vigour, hoping 
one day to equal the ancients by their own achievements. 
When the ceremony was in later times extended to 
the householders as well, it reminded them of their duty 
to be up-to-date in their own branches of learning. 
It is a pity that modern education systems have not got 

any ceremony of similar nature and import. 

Utsarjana Ritual. 

The annual education session closed with the 
Utsarjana ceremony. It was performed in the months 
of Pausha or Magha (January— February). The term 
of Vedic studies thus extended over about five or six 
months only. Such a small session was sufficient when 
the curriculum consisted of the study of the Veda only ; 
later on when more branches of learning like grammar, 
phonology, logic, philosophy, etc. were included in the 
course, the duration of the annual term was also 
increased as will be shown in Chapter III. 

Utsarjana ceremony is more or less modelled on 
the Upakarma ritual. Before parting for their homes, 
students used to offer their tribute of respect to the same 
deities and celebrities which were given that honour 
at the beginning of the annual session. At present we 
do not perform the ritual at the proper time, but try to 
atone for this failure by performing it on the day of the 
gravani, just before that ritual. This of course is due to 
our monumental ignorance of the real purpose of both 
the rituals. The modem practice, however, is at least 
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500 years old. Mitramisra, a 17th century writer, 
quotes two or three anonymous writers to support the 
modern practice of performing both the ceremonies on 
the day of Upakarma.*.’ 

, 

Monor Vratas During Brahmacharya. 

Our authorities prescribe several Vratas or religious 
observances for the Brahmacharin during his Brahma- 
charya. Some of these lasted over a few days only, 
while others extended over a period of several months. 
These observances were usually prescribed at the 
commencement of the study of particular portions or 
rituals of the Vedic literature. Thus Agvamedhika 
Vrata lasted during the study of the Asvamedha ritual, 
Rahasya or Upanishad Vrata during the study of the 
Upanishads, Vratika Vrata during the study of the 
Aranyakas, and so on. 2 Some Vratas like the Maha- 
namika were believed to invest the Brahmacharin 
with mystic powers like commanding the rainfall. 
Most of these Vratas were probably observed in priestly 
families, which alone normally used to specialise in all 
the Vedic branches and rituals. In course of time as 
non- Vedic literature grew in extent and importance and 
came to be studied extensively by the Brahmana 

3 Cf. i wfevm 

Quoted in VMS., pp. 540, 543. 

^ See Mu. Gr.iS. t I, 23, 14-20; Va . Gr. S., 8 ; M. Gr. S. f 
I, 16; Chandrakanta’s commentary on Go. Gr. S.+ III, 1,28. 
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community, these Vratas became less and less popular. 
Hence it is that they are not mentioned in majority of 
the Grihya-sfltras and are altogether passed over by the 
Dharma-sutras and Smrities. 

Godana Vrata. 

At the age of 16 when usually the beard makes its 
appearance, the Brahmacharin used to perform the 
Godana-vrata on the occasion of the first shaving of the 
beard. -1 The procedure and Mantras prescribed for this 
ritual are more or less similar to those laid down 
for the Chaula or tonsure ceremony, the only difference 
being that the beard was to be shaved instead 
of the head. i 2 

When by about the beginning of the Christian 
era marriages of boys and girls began to be performed 
at an early age, Godana ceremony began to be 
considered as marking the end of the Brahmacharya 
period. Bliaradvaja and Vdraha Grrikyasutras, which 
seem to belong to about this period, refer to the view 
entertained by a section of the society that Vedic 
studies should terminate at sixteen with the Godana 
ceremony. 3 According to the scheme of the prince’s 

i M. Gr. A'., 1, 18, 1-2 ; Ip. Gr. 8., XVI, 1-2, Ms. Gr . 
1,21,13-14. 

a Bm. Gr. 8 ., Ill, 2, 52. 

8 Cf. i Bh. G. 8. t 1. 9. ; 

see also Vs. Gr. 8. % 9. 
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education, as outlined by Kautilya, he was to finish his 
studies at 16 and marry immediately after the Godana 
ritual. Medieval commentators like Srinivasa, accus- 
tomed to child marriages, argued that the termination 
of Vedic studies at 16 did not collide with the Sastric 
injunction that they ought to extend over 12 years, for 
Upanayana could be performed in the 5 th year to permit 
a 12 years Vedic course. 1 As has been shown above, 
Godana ceremony had originally nothing to do with 
the termination of the Vedic studies. For the latter 
occasion the ritual of Samavartana was prescribed and 
it was altogether different from Godana. In later 
times the two rituals were confounded with each other 
owing to the prevalence of early marriages. The 
confusion was facilitated by the circumstance of shaving 
forming an important element in both the Godana and 
Samavartana rituals. 

Samavartana or Snana. 

Samavartana or Snana ceremony was performed 
at the end of the Brahmacliarya period to mark the 
termination of the education course. Originally the 
ceremony was performed only in the case of those 
scholars, who had finished the entire course and 

* Cf. B Tsraq fc T t \ 

qtssmq 

%9pn q^r^k *wi sisrgqfestTk i 

On M Qr. #. t I. 18. 
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performed all the Vratas ; some were in favour of 
excluding those who had merely committed the Vedas 
to memory but were unable to expound their meaning. 1 2 
In course of time, however, the original nature and 
purport of thejceremony were forgotten and it came to be 
regarded as a bodily (Sarira) Sanskara, to be performed 
necessarily in all cases, irrespective of the consideration 
as to whether any educational course was followed 
by the person or not. In early times it was performed 
when the education of the youth was over ; marriage, 
usually followed, but by no means immediately. In 
later times the theory gained ground that a person 
should not remain without an A&rama even for a single 
moment ; if a Snataka was not immediately married, 
he would be spending some days when he would 
be neither a Brahmacharin nor a Grihastha or a 
householder. Medieval writers like Mitramisra began 
to advocate that the Samavartana should be performed 
only when the marriage of the youth was already 
settled. a This of couse was not the original idea. 
The ritual was intended to correspond in a great 
degree to the modern convocation function. Only 
those who have passed their examination are at 
present admitted to the convocation ; only those who 
had finished their education were in ancient times 
honoured with the privilege of Samavartana or Snana. 

1 Cf. ( n cflR ssfliiqO Mu. Gr, E, I, 2,3. , 

2 VMS., p. 575 
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Onr authorities prescribe no definite age for this 
Sanskara. Duration of the student life varied with 
different courses and students, as will be shown in 
Chapter III; and so no definite time could be prescrided 
for this ritual, 

Samavartana ceremony is as simple as it is signifi- 
cant. An auspicious day was selected and the 
Brahmacharin was required to shut himself up in a 
room throughout the morning. This appears to be 
a queer procedure, but Bharadvaja attributes it to 
the desire to save the sun the humiliation of being 
confronted with a superior lustre . 1 For, says this 
Writer, the sun can shine only with the lustre he borrows 
from the Snatakas who have completed their education. 
What better compliment can be conceived for 
education ? 

The student came out of his room at the midday, 
cleansed his mouth and shaved his head and beard. 
He then relinquished his girdle (meJchafa), deer-skin, 
(Ajina), etc,, which were the insignia of the student’s 
order. The period of stern discipline was now over 
and the teacher himself, who had sternly refused 
him the use of a number of luxuries, now came forward 
to offer them to him. The Guru was himself to give 
him a bath in fragrant water . 2 The bath was followed 

3 Cf. 5 3T T* wife 

i II, l. 8. 
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by an offer of new clothes. Ornaments, garland, 
collyrium, turban, umbrella and shoes, the use of 
which was a taboo to him in the Brahmacharya period, 
were now to be formally and officially offered to him 
by his teacher with the recitation of proper Mantras, 
It was expected that the guardians, who were well off, 
would furnish a double set of the above articles, one 
for the teacher and the other for his ward. 1 A 
Horna followed and the hope was expressed that 
the Snataka would get plenty of students to teach. 2 
The teacher then offered him Mad huparhi , 3 an honour 
reserved for the very select few like the king, Guru, 
and son-in-law. 

Dressed in his new dress, the student would proceed 
to the assembly of the learned men of the locality in 
a chariot or on an elephant. 4 He was there formally 
introduced as a competent scholar by his teacher. 
Returning home he would bid farewell to his teacher 
after paying him such honorarium (gurudahsHnd) as he 
could afford. 

A critical survey of the Samavartana ritual will 
show how high was the respect in which scholars who 
had completed their education were held by society 
& III, 8~ : " ' 

2 Ban, Gr. &, II, 6. 

8 Madhuparlm denotes an offering of ghee, honey, etc. 
presented by the householder to a respectable guest on his 
arrival home. 

4 Dr, Gr. III, 1, 26 ; Ip. Gr. & l I, 11, 5. 
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iri ancient India. A Brahmam passage quoted in 
Gfihya Sutra asserts that the Snataka is a powerful 
personality. 1 

Rituals in Useful Education. 

When we consider the great hold which religion: 
possesses over the Hindu mind, it is natural to expect 
some rituals in useful and professional education also. 
Unfortunately none of our source books has been written 
by Kshattriya or Vaishya men of letters, who were out 
to explain in detail their scheme of professional 
education. Brahmana writers do not naturally evince 
much interest in the problems connected with useful 
education in which they were not as keenly interested 
as they were in Vedic and literary education. As a 
consequence we possess very scanty information about 
the rituals connected with useful and professional 
education. 

Ayurvedic Upanayana. 

Upanayana ritual used to be performed in early 
times, as we have seen already, 2 every time a student 
approached a new teacher or commenced a new course. 
It was primarily intended for Vedic education, but very 
soon its principle was extended to useful education also. 
The earliest extant writers on Ayurveda, Charaka and 
Susruta, lay down a special Upanayana ceremony for 

1 Cf. m \ 

2 See ante , p. 8. 
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students seeking admission to the medical course. The 
medical profession was not like the Vedic scholarship 
an exclusive monopoly, in theory or practice, of any 
particular caste ; so Susruta holds that a Kshatriya or 
a Vaishya physician also can play the role of the Guru 
for boys of his own caste . 1 It is quite probable that 
even Brahmana boys may have been initiated by 
non-Brahmana medical teachers, though our texts do* 
not attest to this practice. The surgical school of 
Susruta was in favour of the admission of even Siudra 
boys, though formal Upanayana with the recitation 
of the Mantras was prohibited in their case . 2 3 It is 
quite probable that Kshatriya and Sndra surgeons may 
have been, by tradition and environment, better adepts 
in the use of the knife than their Brahmana and 
Vaishya compeers . 2 

Ayurvedic Upanayana was a short ritual modelled 
largely upon the Vedic prototype. An auspicious day 
was selected, for thep urpose. Darbha , Samidhs , (sacred 
fuel) flowers etc, were collected, an altar was 
specially prepared, and oblations of ghee and honey 
were offered to various deities and sages, first by the 
teacher and then by the student. Naturally Dhan- 

1 Sutra-sthana, II, 5. 

2 Ibid 

3 Such minor surgical operations as were performed before 
the introduction of the modern surgery were usually 
attempted by barbers. 
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vantari, ASvins, Indra, Prajapati and the Sutrakaras, 
intimately connected with the development of the 
medical science, occupied the place of honour in this 
sacrifice. Both the teacher and the student circumam- 
bulated the fire on the altar. Brahmanas and cele- 
brated physicians were then worshipped by the pupil. 
Then in the presence of the sacred fire the Guru 
•charged the student to follow the well known rules of 
the student life and refrain from lust, anger, cove- 
tousness, laziness, pride, untruth and cruelty, 1 The 
student was specially required to be always industrious 
and engaged in the pursuit of fresh knowledge. He 
ought to have faith in his teacher who was required, 
to teach him all that he knew. 

Dhanurvedic Upanayana 
We have no early authentic account of the reli-' 
.gious rituals performed at the commencement of Dha- 
nurveda or military education. DJmnurveda-samJiita of 
Vasishtha, a fairly late work, informs us 2 that the 
•ritual was to be performed on an auspicious day at 
the beginning of the militay education. The student, 
who was required to observe a fast on that day, used 
to offer oblations to gods at the outset. Brahmanas 
were then fed and presents were offered to the teacher. 
The most important part of the ritual was the offering 
of a weapon to the youth along with the recitation of a 

1 Sugruta, Sutra-sthnna, chap. 2. 

2 I, 4-23. 
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Yedic Mantra. 1 Military training was no monopoly 
of the Kshatriyas in early times, and Vasishtha there- 
fore lays down that a Brahmana was to bp invested 
with a bow, the Kshatriya with a sword the Vaishya 
with a lance and the &udra with" a mace. The Guru, 
who could initiate the youths, was himself expected to 
be an expert in the use of seven weapons, viz., the bow,, 
the disc, the sword, the spear, the mace, the arms and 
the kharikara. 

How for this Dhanurvedic Upanayana was common 
among the Kshatriyas or those classes of the com- 
munity, who received the military training, we do not 
know. The ritual is not mentioned by any early 
authority, and the epic heroes are not stated to have 
performed it. The Mantras recited at the time of 
offering the weapon to the student has no connection 
with the occasion, as shown in the foot-note below. It 
is therefore very doubtful whether the ritual was in 
general vogue. Probably it was a later invention and 
confined to a small section of the Kshatriya community, 

1 The Mantra laid down by Vasishtha is Kathaka, 
XVI, 16, 

^ $ mtg =3 it 

m siita miff?! fmtefg i 

h ifem mu*. u 

The stanza, however, refers to Durva grass and has no 
connection with the bow or arrow. 
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Chhurika-bandha Ceremony. 

ChhuriJca-bandha ceremony corresponds to Brah- 
man ical Samavartana and was performed at the end 
of the military training. The central and essential part 
of the ritual was, as the name itself would suggest, the 
investiture of the budding hero with a dagger in token 
of his having completed his military training. 1 This 
ceremony is mentioned by N arada alone, but it was 
fairly common in Rajputana among Rajput families 
at the beginning of the 19 th century, and was known 
as hharg-bandai (tying of the sword), which is the 
vernacular rendering of the ehhurikd-bandha of N arada. 
This ceremony, which was performed before the 
marriage, may have been common in higher aristocratic 
families. 


L Cf. to muRSfra. i 


to ^ sto is 

in VMS., p. 580. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Teacher and the Student. 

The success and the achievements of an educational 
•system depend to a large extent on the ideals that 
animate the teacher and the student, the nature of the 
relationship that exists between the two, and the type 
of life they lead. In this chapter it is proposed to 
discuss the main problems connected with the teacher 
and the student and their mutual relations. 

The Importance of the Teacher. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the world has greater 
importance been attached to the teacher than in India. 
Such has been the case since the earliest times. No 
person on the earth deserves greater reverence than 
the teacher, not even the father or the mother. 1 To 
our parents we no doubt owe our physical birth, 
but to our teacher our spiritual one. The idea that 
the Gura^the teacher is the spiritual father, which 
is quite common in the Smriti literature, occurs as 

1 There are contradictory passages in the Dharma^astra 
literature about the relative greatness of the father, the 
mother and the teacher, but the balance of evidence is in 
favour of the view that the teacher deserves the greatest 
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early as the Atharvaveda, 1 and the Baudhayana Dharma~ 
siitra declares that a ^rotriya or scholar, who teaches- 
pupils, cannot be deemed to be issueless. 2 It was 
the function of the teacher to lead the scholar from 
the darkness of ignorance to the light of knowledge ; 3 
the lamp of learning is concealed under a cover, the 
teacher removes it and lets out the light, 4 His 
importance therefore cannot be exaggerated ; he is in 
fact indespensable. This is graphically illustrated 
by the story of Ekalavya narrated in the Makabharata* 
Ekalavya was refused admission to his school of 
archery by Drona on the ground that he was a 
Nishada. Ekalavya had however implicit faith in 
Drona; unable to get the guidance of Drona in 
flesh and blood, he prepared an image of his Guru 
and successfully finished his studies in archery under 
the inspiration that he received from the inanimate 
representative of his animate Guru. 5 It was not only 
Hindu thinkers that attached great importance to 
the teacher ; Buddhist thinkers are found to hold 

i Fa. JDh. 8, 28,38-9; Qau. Dh. 8., 1, 1, 10; Manu, II, 170. 
Cf. arr^ 3<mFtT*T f# nwa; I A. F., XI, 5, 3. 

.... 3 Bm> Dh. 8., I, 2, 48. 
s Ap. DA 8.f 1, 10, 11. 

4 Cf. mx i 

II 

Quoted by Aparaka on Yaj. I, 212- 
6 Adiparvan, 143, 43 if. 
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similar views. Buddha has laid down that every 
Saddhiviharika or pupil must have an Upajjhaya or 
teacher to guide him for a long time; in the 7th century 
A, D. Buddhist novices used to be under the control 
and guidance of their Gurus for ten long years 1 . 

The high reverence which was primarily intended 
for the teacher of the Vedas, was extended in course 
of time to his humbler confrere, who initiated the young 
pupil in the mysteries of the 3 R’s. or taught him the 
technique of a profession. The teachers on their part 
recognised the responsibility of their position. There 
was often competition among them for getting more 
students in their classes; 2 3 4 but their conduct was 
usually honourable. In this connection there is a 
very interesting story narrated in the Gopatha Brahmam . 8 
There was a discussion between two teachers, 
Maudgalya and Maitreya, in which the latter was 
proved to be not well grounded in a certain branch 
of knowledge. He immediately closed his classes 
and dismissed his students, observing that it was now 
incumbent upon him to learn the subject in which 
M audgalya had specialised before he could continue 
his school. The debate between Sankara and 
MandanamiSra was held on the condition that the 
vanquished should become the pupil of the victor. 

1 Legge, 1-tsxng, p. 104. 

2 See, Tai. In, VII, 4; Par , Gr. 

3 I, 1, 31. 

4 
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The great importance that was attached to the 
teacher in the Hindu Education System is not difficult 
to understand. Since the earliest times the Vedic 
learning is being transmitted orally in India from one 
generation to another. This continued to be the case 
even when the art of writing came to be well known. 
The Mahabharata condemns to hell a person who 
commits the Vedas to writing. Great importance was 
attached to the proper accent and pronunciation 
m the Vedic recitation, and these could be properly 
learnt only from the lips of a properly qualified teacher. 
The continuous transmission of the store of the Vedic 
knowledge, which society regarded as priceless, was 
possible only through the instrumentality of the teacher, 
and his importance therefore could not be exaggerated' 

With the rise of the mystical systems of philosophy in 

the age of the Upanishads, the reverence for the Guru 
became still more intensified; for spiritual salvation 
depended almost entirely upon his proper guidance. 1 
This deification of the philosophical Guru was not 
without its reaction in favour of the ordinary teacher. 
In the case of professions, even when books exist in 
plenty, a good deal more has to be learnt from the 
teacher. So a well-trained Guru, who would unreser- 
vedly place at the disposal of his pupil the essence of 



all his experience could 
artisan apprentices working under him. Books in 
ancient India were dear, rare and written on materials 
that were very fragile and easily perishable ; we can 
therefore well understand the prejudice against the 
learning aquired from books alone. 1 

Teacher’s Training. 

Though the teacher was held in high reverence, 
it does not appear that any institutions like Teachers’ 
Training Colleges of the modem times existed in the 
past. In theological circles a person was held 
competent to teach the Gayatri Mantra only when 
he had recited it for 12,000 times. 2 This recitation 
would be increasing the spiritual worth of the teacher, 
but it could hardly have had any effect on his 
capacity. One of the Mantras recited 
vartana Homa prayed 
performing it, may have 
students from all quarters. 8 It is therefore 
no further training was deemed 
graduate in order to qualify him for the 
profession. The reasons for this are not far 
Students received individual attention 


1 

srrsrd * fe; 

Narada quoted by 

2 Brihanmanu quoted in VMS, p. 409 
a Ban, Or, &, II, 6. 
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in Vedlc studies from their teachers, as will be shown 
in Chapter IV. During their educational course they 
could note how precisely teachers used to pronounce 
and intone the Vedic Mantras, when teaching them 
to their students. As far as the study of other branches 
like grammar, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, etc. was 
concerned, no special training was necessary for fostering 
and developing the powers of exposition and elucidation 
of students specialising in them. In the modem system 
of education students can get their degrees by listening 
to their teachers in the class-rooms and answering 
the question papers in the examination halls. Such 
was not the case in ancient India. Several times 
during his course the student was called upon to pass 
through the fiery ordeal of Sastrartha, when he was 
called upon to defend his own positon and attack that 
of the opponent in heated discussions. Powers of 
debate and discussions were thus remarkably developed by 
the time the student finished his education. Advanced 
students were also given opportunities of teaching the 
beginners in most of the educational institutions 1 . The 
Snataka therefore had a fairly large teaching experience 
to his credit by the time he left his Gurukula or cdma 
mater. The absence of training colleges therefore did 


1 See Suta-somorjataha No. 537. Of the advanced scho- 
lars at Nalanda and Valabhi, I-tsing says that they passed 
two or three years in these Universities, instructed by 
their teachers and instructing others. I-tsing, p. 177. 
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not materially tell upon the efficiency of the teachers 
at least as far as higher education was concerned. Of 
course this does not mean that all the teachers in 
ancient India were of a high calibre; the average 
efficiency, however, must have been fairly remarkable in 
teaching in the traditional method. Some, however, were 
profound scholars, while others were particularly apt in 
teaching. The great poet Kalidasa has observed that 
these qualities need not necessarily coexist in all cases 1 . 
The ideal teacher was expected to combine deep 
scholarship with tact in teaching. 

Social Position of the Teacher. 

The vast majority of teachers in Ancient India 
consisted of householders. Such was undoubtedly 
the case as far as the primary education was concerned. 
In higher education, the majority of Hindu teachers 
were married men, leading lives of plain living and 
high thinking, and subsisting on what their pupils 
and rulers could provide for them. Some of these 
teachers like Kanva and Divakaramitra (of the ITarsha- 
ekarit) were Vanaprasthas or Sanyasins, leading retired 
lives in forests away from the bustle of the city or 
the village life; but they formed a small minority. 
As far as the teachers in Upanishadic, Jain and 


1 Cf. -tor fsRsnr | 

s fWsr<nr if* n 

Mai avikagnimitram, Act I. 
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Buddhist circles were concerned, they were all Sanyasins, 
who had renounced the world and its temptations; 
but we are not concerned here with such teachers. 

Our sources do not enable us to get any adequate 
idea of the normal income of the teacher in the various 
periods of ancient Indian history. In ancient times 
in India as in the West, there was no Government 
Education Department prescribing a scale of salaries, 
which was more or less followed in private institutions. 
Nay, educational institutions themselves were evolved 
in India after about the 4th century A. D. For several 
centuries, or rather throughout the ancient Indian period, 
the teacher had no fixed income except in those rare 
cases where he belonged to an institution, where his 
salary was provided for by an endowment. The 
Dharma-sastra literature throws no light on the pecuniary 
position of the Veda teacher. Universities at Nalanda 
and Valabhi were richly endowed; but they were 
more monastic than educational in their outlook and 
organisation. Teachers in these places were generally 
monks who had renounced the world and were in no 
need of salaries. At VikramaSila the adminstration had 
to spend for each monk-teacher just the amount 
necessary for the maintenance of four ordinary monks. 1 

The J atakas, which supply us a good deal of interest- 
ing information, about Takshasila audits educational 


1 Bose, Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities , p. 35 
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activities, are altogether silent about the income of the 
‘world-renowed’ teachers of the place. If we are to 
take for granted that each of these ‘world renowned’ 
teachers had 500 students under him, and each of the 
latter offered him 1,000 coins, (which are obviously 
intended to stand for the contemporary silver 
Karshapapas, each being slightly heavier than the 
modem silver four anna piece,) then these Takshasila 
teachers, we shall have to conclude, must have been 
fairly rich men. But these Jataka statements cannot 
be taken at their face valuer As will be shown in 
Chapter IV, -normally speaking a Sanskrit teacher used 
to be in charge of not more than 20 students. The 
honorarium of 1000 coins was further paid only by rich 
parents like kings or merchant princes, j Ordinary 
parents must have offered much less. Further, we do 
not know whether this sum did not include the board- 
ing expenses of the scholar also, ( for many of these 
scholars, who used to pay in advance the fee of 1,000 
coins, are described as living happily in their teachers’ 
house like their eldest sons. The sum was intended 
as the fee for the whole of the course, 1 and we do not 
know its precise duration. 


1 There are some indications to show that the course pro- 
bably extended over five years. If we suppose that each 
teacher used to train about 20 students who were on the 
average paying, for their tuition only, 500 four anna pieces, 
the average income of the Takshasila teacher would be 
equal to 500 tolas of silver. We have no definite information 

P.T.O, 
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South Indian inscriptions belonging to the 11th 
and the 12th centuries throw some welcome light on the 
teacher’s income. From one of these inscriptions 1 
we learn that in the Sanskrit college at Ennayiram the 
Vedanta teacher used to get a daily allowance of 1£ 
kalam of paddy towards the beginning of the 11th 
century. The allowance for the Vyakarana and 
MlmansS teachers was one kalam of paddy a day. 
At this time the village accountant used to get an 
annual salary of 200 kalams of paddy ; so the income 
of the Sanskrit teacher was about double the pay of 
the village accountant. An adult at this period required 
about twenty kalams of paddy for his annual food 
expenses 2 ; so the Sanskrit teacher with his annual 
income of about 400 or 500 kalams could have led a 
life of moderate comforts, neither very luxurious nor 
very penurious. 

{Continued from the last page ) 
about the cost of living during this period, and thus can 
form hardly any adequate idea of the financial condition of 
the Takshasila teacher, even if the links in the above 
argument were all correct. 

1 No. 333 of & I. IS. 22., 1917 

2 The annual expense for a daily sumptuous feast was 37«jf 
kalams of paddy ( S. 1. I., II., No. 28 ); that for a daily 
ordinary meal must therefore have been about 20 kalams. 
See also Altekar, The MSshtrakutas and their Times , 
pp. 898-8. The quantity of the kalam varied with localities, 
but usually it was about a maund. 
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This seems to have been the average salary of 
the Sanskrit teacher. The teacher at the Malkapuram 
Sanskrit college used to receive a salary, which was 
equal to twice the wages of the carpenter. 1 The 
carpenter at this time used to receive about 150 Jealams 
of paddy for his annual wages, 2 so the ^Sanskrit _ 
teacher’s salary, was . about , gOO.Mttna-per, , ammin. 3 

"^To conclude, the teachers in the organised edu- 
cational institutions of south India used to receive 
during the 11th and the 12th centuries an income which 
was about twice the amount necessary for keeping an 


1 8 I. E . R. for 1917, pp. 122-4 

2 & z Z y II, p. 320 

3 In the Sanskrit college at Tirumukkudul in Chingleput 
district, the Veda teacher used to receive only 60 Jealams of 
paddy, (8. I. E. R., 1915, No 182), but he was there a part 
time teacher as will be shown in Chap. VIII. The summary 
of one inscription given in 8. I. E. R. for 1918 pp. 145ff. 
seems to show that the teachers in the south Indian college 
described in that record used to receive about 1440 Jealams 
of paddy per year. This seems to be a very high salary, but 
until the inscription is published in extenso, we cannot draw 
any definite conclusion. In the Salotgi Sanskrit college, the 
principal was given an endowment of 50 nivartanas of land 
We however do not know the exact dimensions of the 
nivartana in vogue in the locality, nor are we informed 
whether the land was wet or dry. So this inscription does 
not help us much in this matter. ( See, E. J., IV. p. 60 ). 
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■ordinary Brahraana family in moderate comforts. The 
same probably was the case in earlier periods, though 
we have no definite evidence on the point. The 
Sanskrit teacher was thus neither running mad after 
wealth nor shunning it. He was content to lead a life of 
moderate comforts. About the financial condition of the 
primary teacher we have next to no information about 
any period in ancient Indian history. In pre- British 
days he used to eke out more or less a precarious existence 
from the voluntary contributions that he used to 
receive from the guardians of his pupils, which were 
now and then supplemented by special gifts on festive 
and religious occasions. It does not appear probable 
that the primary teacher was at any time as well off 
as the village accountant. 

The Teache^anbj^blBujC aste Sys tem. 

The general view that the teaching profession was 
a preserve jealously guarded by the Brahmanas in 
ancient India requires several modifications. It is 
undoubtedly true that the vast majority of teachers 
in ancient India was that of Brahmanas ; it is doubtful 
if the ambitious Kshatriya or the clever Viashya 
would have cared to exchange the horse or the counter 
for the teacher’s gadi. The theory that none but the 
Brahmana could teach the Vedas gained ascendancy 
in the age of Smritis ; in the earlier times, however, 
there are several examples of kings like ASvapati, 
Janaka and Pravahana Jaivali attaining wide fame 
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^ teachers and imparting instructions to all, including | 
the Brahmanas. 1 Nay, the Kathaka Samhita has a 
ritual calculated to promote the fame of a non- 
Brahmana, who had mastered the Vedas but was 
not prospering; 2 the fame must obviously be referring 
to his reputation as an efficient teacher. 

We learn from some Jataka stories that training 
in several practical professions like the military art, 
medicine, snake charming etc. was being imparted 
by Brahmanas at Takshasila. 8 Caste system had not 
yet become very rigid, and the professions were not 
yet strictly predetermined by birth. Stray Kshatriya 
teachers of the Vedic learning existed down to the 
Upanishadic times, and the keen intellect of the 
Brahmana was being utilised to further the bounds 
of human knowledge in several spheres of non-Vedic 
learning. To a certain extent Buddhism was a revolt 
against Brahmanical supremacy, but strangely enough 
many of the noted Buddhist teachers like Moggalana, 
Sariputra, Nagasena, Vasubandhu, Nagarjuna, etc. 
were Brahmana converts to Buddhism. It is not 


1 See Br. Up., II, 1, 14; Ch, Up., V. 4. 1. 

3 cf. it uu ^ i 

q^i m 

ix 16 

3 BhTmasena Jataka, No. 3; Parantapa Jataka, No 416, 
Mahasutasoma Jataka, No. 537; etc. 
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improbable that an appreciable section of the Buddhist 
teachers in the heyday of that religion was originally 
of Brahmana extraction. 

In course of time, however, religious and literary 
education became confined to the Brahmanas, and 
higher professional education to the various non- 
Brahmana castes and guilds concerned in the matter. 
Thi s develop ment had a disastrous consequence on 
the . welfare of the country, as will be shown in the 
last chapter of this book. 

Primary education was largely in the hands of the 
members of the village priestly families. There must 
have been a good sprinkling of Vaishya teachers also. 
This appears probable when we note how a large 
percentage of primary teachers in some provinces like 
Bengal and the United Provinces was drawn from 
the Kayastha caste at the advent of the British rule 
owing to the writing profession having become a 
practical monopoly of that caste. 

Admission Qualifications 

Birth as a bar to admission operated only in the 
case of the Vedic education. Sraritis are positively 
against the admission of the Sudras and Ati-sudras 
to theological schools. Some earlier texts are in favour 
of the admission of the Rathakara (carpenter) to the 
privilege of Upanayana and Vedic studies; but the 
conclusion sometimes drawn from this circumstance 
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that some classes of the Sudras were admitted to Vedic 
schools is not sound. Fdr,~IEe important profession of 
chariot-making and carpentry, which had revolutionised 
warfare and established the Aryan supremacy over the 
non- Aryans, must have been a monopoly of a section of 
the Kshatriy a or th e Vaish ya communit ies . 1 

It is undoubtedly a pity that a section of the 
community should have been excluded from the Vedic 
education, but it is very doubtful if this prohibition 
would have been enforced if the art of writing were 
known in early Vedic times and utilised for the purpose 
of preserving the Vedic texts. The Aryan theologians 
believed that if there was the slightest mistake in the 
accent or the pronunciation of the Vedic Mantra, it 
would bring about ruin and disaster . 3 It was feared 
that the Vedic Sanskrit not being the mother tongue 
of the ^udras, the sacred hymns would be transformed 
out of all recognition if they were transmitted heredi- 
tarily in non- Aryan families. This seems to have been 

i Vaj. Sam. XXVI, 2 gpd i 

! 3T#S[ =3 *3RQTR =3 ll is taken 

by some as referring to the admission of the $udras 
to the Vedic education. This, however, is a very 
questionable interpretation; KalySLm vah refers to courteous 
speech and not to Vedic Mantras. 

3 Cf. tNUt #t: i 

h 

PanimHJcsh&f v. 62 
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the chief reason for the exclusion of the Madras from 
the Vedic education. This exclusion however did not 
amount to the total denial of religious education to the 
Sadra community ; for the members j of that community 
were permitted to study Smritis, epics and Puranas. 1 
Vidura, though a &udra, was very well grounded in 
^ several branches of non- Vedic learning. 

, There were no caste restrictions to the admission 
[ of students in Buddhist educational institutions. There 
( is no direct evidence on the point, but what is stated 
j above is a natural corollary from the circumstance that 
I even admission to the Order was open to all with the 
j exception of a few classes like kings’ servants, slaves,. 
I debtors etc., whose initiation was calculated to affect 
1 the rights of* third parties. 

i 

Admission Test. 

Very little information is available about the 
admission test at the time when students were 
enrolled in educational institutions. In the ancient 
Indian education system there were, generally speaking,, 
no examinations, and degrees, as will be shown in 
Chapter IV. Every student therefore had to undergo a 
severe test before he was admitted to particular classes 
of higher educational institutions. There were no- 
migration certificates or certificates of efficiency to 
afford a student any shelter at the time of his admission. 
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This would become clear from what we know about 
Nalanda ; Yuan Chwang informs us that only two or 
three out of ten seeking admission to that University 
would succeed in gaining their object 1 2 . Both at 
Nalanda and Vikramasila a Dvarapala (lit. a door- 
keeper) used to be appointed at each gate from among 
very distinguished scholars, whose duty it was to test 
the calibre and equipment of those anxious to secure 
admission. 3 Probably this principle was followed also 
in other educational centres, though we have no 
definite information oii the point. 

Mutual Relations Between the Teacher and 
the Student. 

The teacher’s profession had a very high code of 
honour in ancient India. The duty to teach has been 
regarded as an imperative one since very early times, 
and has been enjoined as such on every Brahmana. 
He could refuse no properly qualified student, though 
there may be no prospects whatever of his receiving 
any honorarium from his student on account of his 
poverty, UN ay, the teacher was expected to arrange 
for the boarding, lodging and clothing of his students 
in case they were very poor.) That this duty was 

1 Watters, II, p. 165 ; Beal, II, pp. 170-171 

2 Bose Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, 

p. 47, p. 61 See also Chap. VIII, sections on Nalanda and 
Vikramasila. 
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recognised as binding would be clear from the fact 
that down to quite drecent time the Tol teachers in 
Bengal used to make arrangements for the boarding of 
their pupils by collecting subscriptions for the purpose. 1 

The teacher was bound to commence the education 
of his pupil within a year of his coming to him for 
that purpose. If he did not do so, all the sins of the 
pupil were to be transferred to him. 2 ''Gods become 
angry, says the Ghhandogya ITpanisJiad, 3 if a teacher 
capriciously withholds instructions from his properly 
qualified students. ) ' The iSmriti -Kamtubha narrates 

1 Nadia Gazettcr, p. 182 

2 Cf. fW 

5# aw n 

m, p.y in VMS., p. 515. 

3 IV, 10, 2. It is no doubt true that some Tantra works 
recommend that .nothing should be taught to a pupil till he 
is tested for about five years; ( e. g. Tantraruja-tantra, II. 
37-8 ) In Upanishads also we sometimes come across oases 
like those of Indra and Vairochana where instructions are 
given after a period of 32 years. ( Ch. Up-, VIII, 7, 2-3 ) But 
these cases refer to the teaching of mystical philosophical 
doctrines, which could be imparted only if the student 
possessed the necessary bent of mind. Along period of 
waiting was therefore necessary to test the sincerity and 
mir&gya of the candidate. As far as ordinary education was 
concerned, its beginning could not be postponed on any 
account to a period longer than one year. 
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the story of a teacher condemned in the next birth to 
the life of a tree for his failure to impart Vedic know- 
ledge 1 , Medical ’ writers urge that a six month’s period 
of waiting should be regarded as sufficient in the case 
of medical students to enable the teacher to find out 
their seriousness and intellectual calibre, 2 Profit or no 
profit, knowledge ought to be imparted to the deserving ; 
gift of the greatest conceivable merit, according to 
Brihaspati, 3 4 is the gift of knowledge. 

There were a few rational exceptions to the im- 
perative duty to teach. These, it will be seen, are 
all in the interest of education. Persons who were 
morally or intellectually unfit to receive education were 
| not to be admitted as students. 4, Smriti writers lay 
I particular emphasis on moral disqualifications, because 
they have primarily the teaching of the sacred texts 
before their mind. The rule against the admission of 
intellectually incompetent students was not enforced 
; very rigorously; Jataka stories record several cases of 

[I dullards being admitted to educational institutions at 

f TakshaSila. and Benares. 5 These dull students were 
1 1 advised discontinuance of education, when it was 

i 

Km mi I) p. 174. 

2 Asht&hga-ftridaya, ; SutrastMnai chap. 2. 

3 Quoted in SOS., p. 145. 

4 Niruhta , II, 4, 

* E. g, Namgalisa Jataka, No. 124. 

5 


1 Cf. 3 * 
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discovered that no amount of efforts on the part of 
the teacher was of any avail in developing their 
intellect. 

There was no fixed scale of monthly or sessional 
fees prescribed for the students of the different grades 
or classes in ancient India. The duty to teach was 
imperative; no student could be turned out merely 
because he was too poor to pay any fees. K alida sa 
deprecates a teacher who regards his learning as a 
mere means of livelihood , 1 and Smrities hold that a 
person who stipulates for fees is too impure to be invited 
for a Sraddha. Saura Purana goes a step further 
and declares that if instructions are imparted for fixed 
fees, both the teacher and the student will go to hell . 2 

It should be however clearly noted that what is 
condemned by the Hindu thinkers is not the mere 
receiving of any honorarium or fee, but the stipulation 
at the time of admission that the student would be 
admitted to the school only if he agrees to pay certain 
fees, and not otherwise . 3 Judged by this standard 
all modern education is based upon a fundamentally 
wrong conception, for we do not admit students unless 
they agree to pay a certain scale of fees. 

1 d qfwsft 1 t 
MdlaviJcSgmmitram, Act I, v. 17 

2 X, 42. 

s Cf. i#: i 

g r £C&, p. 140. 
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It is interesting to note that there existed a similar 
prejudice in pre- Per iclean Greece against the practice 
of charging fees from students. It was held that the 
relation between the teacher and the student should 
be based upon mutual esteem and regard and not 
on any financial considerations. It was the sophists 
who first introduced the custom of offering instruction 
to any person in any subject he chose, if he offered 
sufficient remuneration. This procedure was first 
despised by public opinion, but it was almost universally 
adopted by all the heads of educational institutions 
before the 3rd century B. C 1 In India, however, 
education still continues to be free in the Pathafalas 
(Sanskrit schools) of the old type. 

The Hindu theory was that the teacher’s honorarium 
becomes payable only when the whole course was over. 
Yajnavalkya repeatedly refused the offer of Guru- 
dakshina (fees) by his royal pupil Janaka on the plea 
that he had not finished teaching the king all that he 
knew, 2 This course dictated by high idealism was not, 
however, very convenient either to the teacher or to the 
student’s guardian. For, the imperative duty to teach 
imposed on the teacher did not exempt the guardian 
from the payment of the teacher’s fees ; for our texts 
declare that there is no object in this universe, however 
precious it may be, which can be regarded as an 

1 Munroe, A Text Booh of History of Education, p. 112. 

2 Br, £fy.,IV, 1. 
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adequate fee for even that teacher, who teaches only 
one letter of the alphabet . 1 This is of course in the 
hyperbolic strain, but it was necessary to resort to it, 
because the actual amount of the teacher’s honorarium 
was made dependent upon the guardian’s ability. To 
pay the whole fee in a lump sum at the end of the 
course, even when proportionate to one’s ability, could 
not have been very convenient to guardians; many 
must have preferred making part payments during the 
course, though there is no actual instance recorded of 
this procedure. Jatakas record several cases of rich 
persons like princes and merchants paying the teacher 
the whole honorarium at the beginning of their wards’ 
education . 2 VWhen iBhlshma invited Drona to teach 
Kaurava princes, he paid the teacher handsomely before 
he commenced his labours . 3 ) The same was done 
by the father of Nagasena, when he sent his son for Vedic 
education . 4 It is therefore clear that rich guardians 

1 Cf. mm m- 

Laghu-Harita in Par.-Mad., I, il, p. 53 

It is interesting to note that Luther’s view was similar. 
«I tell you a teacher who faithfully trains and teaches boys 
can never receive an adequate reward, and no money is 
sufficient to pay the debt you owe him.’ Monroe, A Text- 
book, p. 414 

2 Jataka Nos. 55, 61, 445, 447, 522, etc. 

s MBIT., I, 142, 1. 

* Mil. Ban., 1, 17. 
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1 Mil Pan., I, pp. 134-5. 

2 Canto V; Jataka No. 478 


did not take advantage of the rule that the teacher 
should be paid only when the education of the student 
we,s over. None, who could afford to do so, was allowed 
by public opinion to escape from his liability to pay the 
teacher’s fees. The gentleman in ancient India 
regarded it a very great disgrace that a report should 
get abroad about him that he had not paid the teacher s 
fees, although properly instructed by the latter. When 
Nagasena, being a monk, expressed his natural un- 
willingness to accept the rich and luxurious gifts offered 
by his royal pupil, Menander, the latter begged him to 
change his mind in order to save him from the scandal 
getting abroad, that though he was convinced, he would 
give nothing in acknowledgment to his teacher. 1 


Poor students, who were unable to pay any 
honorarium, used to do house-hold work in the 
teacher’s house, as we shall soon see. When the 
education was over, they used to make efforts for raising 
funds for the purpose of paying at least some fee 
to their teachers, f In this connection we have the 
example of Kautsa in the BaghuvanSa and of several 
other students in the Jatakas. 2 / To refuse the request 
of such students was regarded as highly disgraceful ; 
whatever they required for the purpose, it was the duty 
of the king and the gentry to supply. In the Mala - 
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bharata we find king Poshya directing his wife to 
present her costly earrings (Kundalas) to a Snataka 
named Uttanka, because he was asked to secure them 
as his fee by his teacher at the desire of the latter’s 
wife. King Raghu is said to have contemplated an 
expedition against Indra, because he was anxious that 
a report should not get abroad that a Snataka had 
to seek another donor on account of his inability to pay 
him his Gurudakshina amount, although it was due to 
his having just then performed Visvajit sacrifice, 
which required him to offer all his belongings as 
Dakshina. 1 

If any gifts were received by the student during his 
education course, they legally belonged to the teacher. 2 
If the teacher was in distress, he was authorised to 
appropriate a third part of the alms collected by the 
student. 3 

To sum up, regular fees payable by instalments 
were not insisted upon in ancient India. It was the 
duty of the Brahmanas, who were the custodians of 
ancient culture and literature, to teach all qualified 
students free. Even if such students were poor, they 
could not be turned out ; the teacher had to teach them 
in return for their personal services and in expectation 


1 Canto V. 

2 A. Dh. &, I, 2, 7, 19; Va. Gr. S., 7. 

* gankha in VMS., p. 487. 
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of some lump sum to be received later, when students 
had finished their education and were in a position to 
collect money for the purpose. As far as the rich were 
concerned, the educational thinkers have emphatically 
pointed out that no amount of money could be regarded 
as an adequate return for the education that was being 
imparted to their sons by the custodians of national 
culture. They ought to pay the maximum that they 
could spare for the purpose. This arrangement is on 
the whole fair, for it fostered a proper sense of 
responsibility on both the sides. 

» We have seen already how the teacher was 
regarded as the spiritual father of the pupil. The 
relations between the two were therefore naturally more 
or less filial in character. Both Hindu and Buddhist 
teachers are emphatic on the point. Yaska quotes a 
verse of high antiquity to the effect that the teacher, 
who extends the limits of knowledge, should be revered 
by the pupil as highly as the parents. 1 Apastamba 
says that a teacher should regard his students as his 
own sons. 3 Buddha lays down that an Upajjhaya or 
teacher ought to take all possible care of his pupils, 
arranging for their robes, bowls, etc. 3 That such was 

1 Cf. to 1 

3 fqs* to =3 to* i) 

NS 

JVirnkta, II. 4. 

2 cf. i £p. m. $, i, 2 . 8. 

3 Diggha nikotycc, III, p. 189 
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actually the case in Buddhist institutions would become 
quite clear from i the testimony of I-tsing, who found 
the Buddhist teachers of the 7th century A. D. actually 
nursing their students when ill. 1 

Owing to the filial conception of the teacher-pupil 
relationship, extra-academic duties of the teacher were 
far more numerous in ancient India than they are in 
modern times. We can get a fairly adequate idea of 
these duties from the MilindapaHha, which may be 
regarded as depicting the state of affairs at about the 
beginning of the Christian era. The teacher must 
always keep guard over his pupil. ‘He must let him 
know what to cultivate and what to avoid; about 
what he should be earnest and what he may neglect. 
He must instruct him as to sleep, and as to keeping 
himself in health, and as to what food he may take 

and what he may reject...... He should advise him 

as to the people whose company he should keep, and 
as to the villages and Viharas he may frequent.......’ 2 

The teacher was to teach all that he knew to his 
students. He was to teach nothing partially, keep 
nothing secret, and hold nothing back 3 through any 
selfish consideration of maintaining his relative 
superiority. When l Sukesa Bharadvaja apprehended 
that his royal, pupil Hiranyanabha was under the 


1 Takakusu, I-tsing, p. 120. 

2 I, p. 142. 

s Ibid, p. 143. 
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impression that he was withholding deliberately from 
him the gospel about the Skodafa-lcala-purmha, he 
vigorously protested; how could he be guilty of such 
conduct when he knew full well that it would lead 
to his utter moral and material degradation P 1 Susruta 
requires a medical teacher to take a vow in the presence 
of the Upanayana fire that he would withhold nothing 
from his pupil. 2 How generous and large hearted 
teachers usually were in this connection can be judged 
from the conduct and exclamation of Alara Kalama, 
when the Buddha had finished his studies under him. 
'Happy friend are we, in that we look upon such a 
venerable one, such a fellow ascetic as you. The 
doctrine which I know, you too know, and the doctrine 
which you know, I too know. As I am so are you, as 
you are so am I. Pray, sir, let us be joint wardens of 
this company.’ The Buddha feelingly exclaims, ‘In such 
wise did Alara Kalama, being my master, set me his 
pupil on precisely the same footing as he himself. 3 

In theory the teacher could accept no fees before 
he had finished teaching all that he knew. King 
Janaka, surprised by the depth and originality of the 
successive philosophical theories of Yajnyavalkya, 

1 Cf. srrififc? hi i d i q%- 

\ iv. Up, vi, l. 

2 Sutrasthana, Chap. 2. 

3 further Dialogues of the Buddha, Ariya-parivesana- 
■sutta, p. 116, 
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j offered him repeatedly a heavy honorarium ; the Gum 

i however refused to accept it on the ground that he had 

not finished, teaching him all that he knew about the 
point in discussion. 1 All ordinary teachers may not 
have followed this high ideal, but a system is to be 
I judged by the high ideals repeatedly emphasised rather 

; than by the conduct of a few black legs. 

As we shall soon see, the student was expected to 
do all kind of work in the teacher’s house. In practice, 
however, teachers used to expect service only from poor 
students, who were unable to offer any fees. The 
preceptor was, however, required to see to it that the 
work did not interfere with the studies of his pupils. 2 
The teacher was further responsible for the safty of the 
students ; if a student died while executing a com- 
mission of his teacher, the latter was required to 
undergo a very difficult penance. 3 In practice a few 
teachers like Dhaumya may have been unsympathetic, 
but there were others like Baida, who were so kind as 
never to take any service or work from their pupils. 4 
The story of Dhaumya and of his three pupils seems, 

1 Cf. fan rrsTpsra snifasq I Br. Up., IV. I. 

1 , 2 , 8 . ^ 

3 ) srfcffSgteVl I Bern. Dh. S.y 
II, 1, 27. 

4 MBIT., Adiparvan, Chap. 1-3. 


moreover, to be intended more to illustrate the virtue of 
obedience among the students and the supernatural 
powers of the old sage than to typify the normal 
temperament of a teacher. Some teachers must have: 
been unsympathetic, but majority seems to have more 
or less conformed to the ideal. 

Normally there was a perfect accord between the 
teacher and his pupils. There must have occasionally 
arisen situations where refractory students had to 
be corrected by the use of physical force. There 
is a difference of opinion among educational thinkers as 
to whether physical punishment should or should not 
be used in extreme cases. Manu grows eloquent over 
the virtues of gentle persuasion , 1 and Apastamba 
recommends that in the case of refractory students the 
teacher should try to improve matters by ordering a 
fast, cold bath or banishment from his presence . 2 
Gautama, on the other hand, while laying down* as a 
general rule that the rod should be spared as far as 
possible, realises that physical punishment would be 
sometimes necessary. He however lays down that it 
should be mild and not brutal. Only a thin cane or 
rope was to be used for the purpose, and the pupil was 
to be beaten only on the back ; a transgression of this 
rule would make the teacher liable for legal prosecu- 
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tion, 1 When the teacher in the Tilamutthiya Jataka 2 
orders a few blows to be given on the back of the prince 
of Benares, when he found that the latter would not give 
up his stealing habits, he exclaims that the use of the 
rod cannot be altogether tabooed by the teacher. He 
takes up the position of Gautama, which represents the 
via media and which seems to have been generally 
followed in ancient India. 

Many students used to live under their teachers* 
roofs, and the affection which existed between the 
teacher and the taught must have often led to matri- 
monial connections. (' Later writers have prohibited a 
marriage with one’s teacher’s daughter, and Kacha 
refuses the request of Devayan! to accept her hand on 
the ostensible plea that one cannot marry one’s teacher’s 
daughter.^ This rule was a salutary one, and must have 
been intended to prevent complications likely to arise 
in practice, when many young students used to live and 
board with their teachers. But earlier practice seems 
to have been different. In Silavimansa Jataka 3 we 
find a teacher of Benares marrying his daughter to one 
of his pupils, who" had "proved himself to be most 
virtuous; 4 from Mahaummagga-Jataka 5 we learn that 

1 Cf, i arara&i i 

W 5IT*»T: I 1, 2, 48-50. 

2 No. 252. 

s No. 305, 

4 No. 546. 
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the custom of selecting a son-in-law from amongst the 
pupils was so deep rooted in some teachers’ families at 
TakshaSila that the selected pupil~Ea3. no option in the 
matter. "In the above Jataka story, the student married 
the teacher’s daughter though he positively disliked her, 
for the simple reason that he did not wish to displease 
his teacher. It is quite probable that this custom may 
have prevailed in several other localities as well. 

Let us now survey the duties of students towards 
their teachers. The student was to hold his teacher 
in deep reverence 1 . His outward behaviour must be 
m conformity with the rules of decorum and good 
manners ; he ought to get up and salute his teacher in 
the proper way, he ought not to occupy a higher seat 
or wear a gaudier dress. Reviling and backbiting are 
severely condemned. It however did not follow that 
the student was to connive blindly at his teacher’s 
misconduct, .Apastamba, who holds that the teacher 
ought to be revered like a god, also lays down that 
the student should draw his teacher’s attention in private 
to his failings; 2 Gautama points out that the duty of 
obedience comes to an end when the teacher transgresses 


1 Manu, II, 200 ff. Cf. also Charaka, Vimilna-sthana, 
VIII, 4, 

fqgssg i 

2 cf. u 

1,2,6,13.. 
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the limits of Dharma. 1 His commands were to be 
regarded as ultra vires , if they were likely to jeopordise 
the student’s life or were against the law of the land. 2 

The student was expected to do personal service 
to the teacher ‘like a son, suppliant or slave.’ 3 He 
was to give him water and’ tooth-stick, carry his seat 
and supply him bath water. If necessary, he was 
to cleanse his utensils and wash his clothes. 4 He 
was further to do all sundry work in his teacher’s house, 
like bringing fuel or guarding cattle. This custom is 
very ancient; it is mentioned in the Qopatha Bralimana 1 ’ 
and the tradition asserts that even great personages 
like Srikrishna had deemed it an honour to do all kind 
of menial work in their preceptor’s house during their 
student days. 

There were, however, limitations to this duty to 
work, The teacher was prohibited, as shown above, 
from assigning any work that was likely to interfere 
with the studies of the student. Secondly, the duty 
to do manual service was , mor4 nominal than real in 
the case of paying scholars. We have seen already 
that the duty to teach was imperative, and a teacher 
could not refuse a student merely because he was poor. 

1 cf. in, l, 15. 

2 Charaka, Vimana-sthana, VIII, 7. 

y 3 Cf. f st'ddT c3*fl'*** I Ibid, 

4 Mahavagga , I, 25, 2. 
s I, 2, 1-8. 
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'Poor students were admitted if they were willing to 
help the teacher in his household or field work ; this 
duty to work was effectively operative only in their 
cases. | At Takshasila the students, who used to pay 
their 'teachers’ honorarium in advance, used to stay in 
their houses like eldest sons, doing no manual work 
and spending all their "tune in study. ((Free students, 
Dhammantevasikas, on the other hand used to do all 
kind of manual work for their teachers. \ They used 
to work by day, when paying scholars were receiving 
their lessons ; teachers used to hold special classes for 
them at night with a view to see that their education 
did not .suffer on account of their day time work in 
the field or in the house. 1 t/At Nalanda also secular 
students, who saught free boarding, lodging and educa- 
tion, had to do some manual work for the monasteries. 3 ' 

In ancient India for several centuries the relations 
between the teacher and the student were direct i. e., not 
through any institution. Buddhism had its own 
Sanghas or monasteries, which developed into educa- 
tional institutions in course of a few centuries ; but as 
far as Hinduism is concerned, we do not so far find 
any regular educational organisations or institutions till 
about the beginning of the 9th century A. D. For 



Tilamutthijataka, No. 252. 


3 Takakusu, I-tsing, p. 106* 
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centuries Hipduteachers like Hindu Sanyasins had no* 
organised institutions. We come across seveal Jataka 
stories about the students and teachers of Takshagila, 
but not a single episode even remotely suggests that the 
different ‘world renowned' teachers living in that city 
belonged to any particular college or university of the 
modern type. Each of them was conducting an 
independent educational institution. European travel- 
lers of the 17th century have noted a similar state of 
affairs at Benares. Bernier says, ‘Benares was a kind 
of university, but it has no colleges or regular classes 
but resembles rather the schools of the ancients, the 
masters being spread over in diferent parts of the town, 
in private houses. 1 

Though the relations between the teacher and the 
pupil were thus entirely private and personal, there was 
usually a surprising constancy. The tendency to desert 
one teacher for another out of mere freakishness did not 
exist. Atreyl no doubt leaves Valmiki, but that was 
because she was too dull to pull on with Kuga and 
Lava. 2 Such cases were, however, few. 3 

1 Travels vf Bernier, p. 334 

2 Uttara-ttma-charit, Act II. 

8 In Upanishads and Buddhist canonical literature, we- 
come across some cases of disciples leaving one spiritual 
Guru for another, when they found his system to be unsatis- 
factory. But these cases refer to the spiritual quest, and 
have not much bearing on ordinary education. 
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The cordial relations that existed between the 
teacher and the student continued also in their after 
life. Apastamba lays it down that even when the 
student had returned home after his education, he 
should frequently call on his teacher, bringing him some 
present, it may be even a tooth-stick. 1 Teachers also 
used to return these visits. 2 Koseya Jataka shows that 
many students used to follow this advice in practice. 
The teacher’s visit was not without its benefit to the 
student ; he used to utilise the occasion to ascertain 
how far the ex-student was keeping up his reading and 
studies. In the Anabhirati Jataka, 3 the ex-student 
informs his teacher that he was quite up-to date in his 
studies for some time after he had left his school, but 
admits that he had forgotten some of his Vedic Mantras 
since the time he was married ; he however promises 
to mend the matters without delay. The mutual 
contact between the teacher and the student continued 
in the after life and was not without mutual benefit. 


1 1 Ap, Dh. & t I, 2, 8, 22, 
2 No. 130. 
s No. 185. 
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CHAPTER THIRD 


Student’s Life. 

Some aspects of the student life have been already 
considered incidentally while discussing the mutual 
relations between the teacher and the student ; others 
will now be dealt with. This chapter will be mainly 
dealing with students prosecuting higher religious and 
literary education ; life of primary and professional 
students will be reviewed in course of the chapters V 
and VI. 

Daily Life. 

Students were expected to rise early in the morning 
at about 4-30 A. M. After finishing the morning duties 
they were to take a bath. Then they were to offer the 
morning prayer (sandhya) and attend to the fire-altar. 
Agnikotra was universal in India in Brahmana priestly 
families down to the 10th century A. D. ; so students 
living with their Brahmana teachers must be regularly 
performing this fire service. Brahmana students must 
have paid special attention to fire sacrifices and their 
details. All of them were required to keep the sacred 
fire after their marriage, and some of them were 
expecting to follow the priestly profession, where 
proficiency in ritualism was a sine qua non of success. 
It is not known whether in later times, when 
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Brahmanical colleges came into vogue from about the 
8th century A. D., there used to be maintained an 
institutional Agnihotra. In Vedic colleges like that at 
Ei may ir am 1 this must very probably have been the 
case, otherwise Vedic education would have remained 
sadly incomplete. In the second millennium of the 
Christian era, Agnihotra became less and less common ; 
students of grammar, logic, poetics and philosophy were 
not probably spending any time daily in the fire-worship 
ritual in the days of Rana Pratap and Shivaji. 

Strangely enough our authorities supply no informa- 
tion about the school hours. Probably these varied 
with different provinces, teachers, students and 
courses. We have seen already that free students at 
Takshasila used to receive lessons at night. It is clear 
that the classes for the paying scholars must have been 
held by day. Very probably they had a morning school 
of three or four hours which they used to attend after 
their morning prayers. This was the usual practice in 
Buddhist colleges. 3 Then followed the meal and noon 
rest, after which studies started again and continued 
till the evening. Down to the end of the Upanishadic 
age (c. 600 B. C.) the evening time was spent in visit- 
ing adjoining forests and fields for the purpose of collect- 
ing sacred fuel for the sacfificial fire. All students 
used to go together, spending their time in merry 

1 See Chapter VIII for an account of this college. 

3 Takakusu, I-tsing, p. 117. 
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conversation. 1 This compulsory evening trip to forests 
must have given good exercise to students and improved 
their health. It is not known how students used to 
spend their evenings when daily trips to fetch sacred 
fuel became no longer necessary owing to the progres- 
sive decline of Vedic sacrifices subsequent to about 
600 B. C. Probably they were spending that time in 
physical exercises; our sources are, however, .silent 
on that point. At sunset they used to offer their 
evening prayer and then attend to the work at fire 
altar. Then came the supper which was after a while 
followed by retirement to the night’s rest. The interval 
between the two may have been utilised by advanced 
students for the home work. It should be however 
noted that there was hardly much home work to do in 
ancient Indian schools ; books were very rare, paper 
and printing were unknown, and so most lessons 
were committed to memory in the school in teacher’s 
presence. The only home-work possible was the 
revision and recapitulation of lessons memorised at 
school. 

We have already seen that daily begging of food 
was prescribed for students by the Smritis. Whether 
this rule was actually followed by the vast majority 
of students in ancient India is the question that we 
have to investigate now. There are express injunctions 
that a Brahmacharin should subsist on food obtained 


1 See Sanjlvaka Jataka, No. 150. 
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in the daily begging trip j 1 nay, some texts lay down 
that he ought to beg both morning and evening. 2 No 
food is so holy for the student as the food he obtains 
by begging at the midday. 8 

This injunction to subsist on alms goes back to 
Atharva-veda ; 4 are we then to conclude that all 
students in ancient India used to live on alms obtained 
at midday by begging from door to door ? 

There are several injunctions in sacred texts them- 
selves to suggest that such was not the case. The 
Gopatha Brahmam 6 and the Baudhayana Bharma Sutra 6 
prescribe different penances for failure to beg at least 
once in a week. It is therefore clear that daily begging 
of alms was not practised by all. Hindu Sanyasins 
and their spiritual disciples used to follow this rule 
without exception, but here we are not concerned 
with them. Sumantu lays down that a Brahmacharin 
should take his food early in the morning before his 
8th year, at about 9 o’clock before his 12th year and 

1 Go. Gr, &, II, 10 ; j Dr. Gr. S., II, 5, 16; Manu, II, 65. 

2 Jai. Gr . S, I, 18 ; Ip, Bh. S., 1, 1, 3, 24-5. 

3 Cf. 5siFPwr: q^toaen- it qpisrrrflsst; i 

’fondb* ti Atri in SGS. t 

p. ill. 

* XI, 5, 9. 

8 I, 2, 1-8. 

6 I, 2, 52. 
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at noon in later life. 1 It is clear that no cooked 
food could have been collected early in the morning 
by begging, and so the Brahmacharins under 12 could 
not be living on food obtained by begging. As far as 
grown up students are concerned, we have got definite 
evidence to show that many of them did not beg. 
Well-to-do students staying at Taksha^ila for their 
higher education used to live comfortably in their 
teachers’ houses like their eldest sons. Smritis also 
contemplate this arrangement, for they say that a 
Brahmacharin should either take his food at his 
teacher’s house or subsist on aims. 2 Manu defines a 
Guru as one who performs the various Sanskaras and 
provides boarding for his students. 3 We have further to 
note that there were some schools and colleges in Ancient 
India like those at Salotgi, Ennayiram and Nalanda, where 
the institutions had made arrangements for free boarding 
of students out of endowments received for the purpose. 4 
It would have been an impracticable proposition for 
students at centres like Takshasila, Nalanda and Valablii 
to subsist on begging. The student population at these 

1 Cf. snruTft m \ 

quoted in VMS., 

p. 486, The view of Karshnajini is the same ; see VMS., 
p. 486. 

2 Cf. ^S3F3T4ffr?.* l Ma. Gr. S., I, 1, 2. 

3 II, 142. 

* See Chapter VIII for detailed information. 
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places was several thousand strong, and the inhabitants 
of these places, how-so-ever liberal they may have been, 
could hardly have been rich enough to offer sufficient 
alms to all of them. Yuan Chwang attributes the fame 
of Indian scholars for deep scholarship to the circum- 
stance that students in India have not to worry about 
their food, clothing and medicine 1 . We know from 
Losaka Jataka 2 that rich citizens of Benares had arranged 
for the free feeding of poor students reading at that 
place. The same arrangement existed at Benares 
during the 17th century, for Bernier informs us that 
rich citizens of that city used to supply hhichdi (rice 
cooked with pulses) free to poor students 3 . In such 
cases there was no necessity to beg food from door to 
door every noon. Alberuni undoubtedly observes that 
Brahmana students of the 11th century used to beg 
alms every day, 4 5 but his information on this point 
seems to be more a summary of the Smriti rules than a 
result of actual observation. 6 His testimony therefore 

1 Beal, Life, p. 113. 

2 No. 41. 

3 Bernier, 335. 

4 Vol. II, p. 131. 

5 For instance, at p. 131 of Vol. If, he states that students 
used to marry at 25, but later on at p. 155 he informs us 
that Hindus marry at a very young age, and therefore their 
parents arrange the marriages of their sons. The first of 
the above statements is based upon the theoretical rules In 

Smritis, the second on contemporary practice. 
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does not invalidate the conclusion that begging was not 
universal in the student population in the 10th and 
1.1th centuries A. D. , 

The rule of begging was laid down for the student 
in order to teach him humility and make him realise 
that it was due to the sympathy and help of the society 
that he was learning the heritage of his race. The 
rule that every one ought to beg during his student life 
removed the distinction between the poor and the rich 
and brought education within the means of the poorest. 
Teachers in ancient India could not refuse students 
because they were unable to pay any fees ; if the teacher 
himself was poor or in distress, he was authorised to 
appropriate a part of the alms obtained by his students. 1 
And finally the rule of begging was intended to make 
society realise its responsibility about the education 
of the rising generation. Civilisation will not progress 
if each generation does not take proper steps to transmit 
its heritage to the next. Hindu thinkers therefore made 
it an incumbent duty on all householders to offer cooked 
food to the begging student; 2 to refuse his request was 
to invite serious spiritual and material disaster. 


1 Cf. l 

3?^ sqrgftfk esjRi gfafq u 

ipgsfraf Saiikha in FMS, p. 487. 

3 cf. scqr^aii srspsnrd %£ %% §<j 

i A#. Dh. s. I. 3, 24-25. 
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In actual practice begging was resorted to only by 
those who were too poor to maintain themselves. 
Hindu educationalists realised full well that begging 
for daily food could not be a reality in the case of rich 
students ; they therefore have laid down that the 
formality of begging should be gone through by all at 
least once in the course of the week. 1 

The caste restrictions were not very rigid about 
inter-dining down to the 5th or 6th century A. D, ; 
so the sacred texts permit the Brahmacharin to collect 
his alms from all with the exception of men of bad 
character. 2 He was, however, to collect just the 
necessary amount of food; if he collected more or re- 
tailed it, he would be guilty of theft 3 . 

Before closing this section, it may be observed that 
while begging was an honourable duty for the Brahma- 
charin, it was a positive disgrace for the Snataka. 
Society was morally bound to support every poor boy, 
who was honestly struggling to educate himself ; the 
moment his education was over, he was expected to 
stand on his own legs. Hence we find a number of 

1 Cf. q I Bern. Dh. S., I, 2, 52. 

2 Ap. Dh. S., I, 1, 13, 24-25. 

3 Cf. ^ I 



Manu in VM&, p. 486. 
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authorities prohibiting begging for the student who had 
finished his education 1 . 

Rules of Student Life. 

Rules governing students’ life have been given in 
detail in several Smritis. Students were to treat with 
deep reverence their teachers and elderly relations. 
High morality was to characterise their life; lying, 
gambling and slandering were out of question. Foppish- 
ness was severely condemned. Students were either 
to shave their heads clean or grow matted hair. They 
were to take a bath once in the day, but pleasure baths 
were forbidden. Plain living was to characterise then- 
life ; shoes and umbrellas were not to be used, dress 
was to be simple, and collyrium, ointments and 
unguents were not to be touched. Food was to be 
simple ; meats, sweetmeets, spices etc. were not to be 
used normally 2 . Of these rules those relating to moral 
conduct were strictly enforced ; modifications were 
permitted in the case of the rest. Some of these 
modifications are expressly stated in some of our texts. 
Thus the prohibition of the use of shoes and umbrellas 
was intended to operate in the case of movements 
within the village or town ; Drahyayana G-riJiya Sutra 

1 Cf. I Ban. JDK S., II, 1, 63 ; see 

also Sa. Br. y XI, 3, 3, 7. 

2 For the rules of the student life, see Manu, II, 173 ff. ; 
Yaj., I, 28 ff. ; &au, JDK S, I, 2 ; As. Gr. &, I, 22 ; Dr. Gr. 
& % II, 5 ; etc. 
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says so expressly, and we find that the princes and 
merchants’ sons who used to journey to Takshasila 
from Rajagriha or Benares were usually provided with 
shoes and umbrellas 1 . The prohibitions against the 
use of these articles was an impracticable proposition 
in the burning summer of Benares or Takshasila, 
Similarly occasional exceptions were permitted in the 
case of oils and sweetmeets ; an eleventh century 
inscription from south India records an endowment 
made inter alia for the purpose of meeting expenses in 
connection with the weekly oil baths of the students 
studying at Tirumukkudal college 2 . Very probably 
exceptions were generously permitted also in the case of 
the use of cots in swampy or snake infected localities. 

The rules of the student life were on the whole 
reasonable for the age. Asceticism is no doubt at a 
premium in India, but educationalists have refrained 
from laying down that students should, like Sanyasins, 
kill their passions or starve themselves. It was recog- 
nised that the student life was a period when body is 
being built up ; fasting therefore has not been held as an 
ideal to the student, he is urged to eat as much food as 
his system demanded®. Similarly rules about food 
were liberally relaxed when medical considerations so 


1 Tilamutthi Jataka, No. 252. 

2 & I. E. Ji, } No. 182 of 1915. 
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required 1 . In the light of these facts the observation 
of a recent writer that student’s life in ancient India 
‘requiring a stay at a stranger’s, demanding a beggar’s 
or menial’s life, and denied all pleasures of life was 
very severe ’ 3 will appear to be considerably wide of the 
mark. Society did not regard the student life as a fit 
occasion for enjoying pleasures of life ; all that was 
required for plain living and high thinking was generally 
permitted to the student. Great emphasis is laid on 
the moral side and that is natural and essential. 
Relaxations were permitted in the case of some of the 
rules when demanded by local conditions. Further 
concessions were given in the case of primary students 
as will be shown in Chapter VI. 

Gurukula and Asrama, 

Where were students living during their education 
is the next question to be considered. Smritis lay down 
that immediately after his Upanayana the student 

[Continued from tJie last page) 

=3 & mi i 

sutEci ii 

J3au. Dh. fS., II, 7, 31-33. Devanabhatta attributes the 
first of these verses to Vasishtha and the second to Apas- 
tamba ; 868., p. 114. 

3 Bau. Dh . II, 1, 29, 

2 Bokil, The History of Education in India , part I, 
p. 151. 
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should go to his preceptor and live under his roof. 
Antevasin, the normal term used to denote the student, 
primarily means one who stays close to his teacher, i. e. 
under his roof. The terra Samavartana, which roughly 
corresponds to the modern convocation, literally denotes 
the return of the student to his own house (from that of 
his preceptor’s.) Qhhandogya l TpanisJiad describes the 
student as ‘ Acharya-kula-vasin’ ‘one who dwells in the 
house of his preceptor.’ 1 The rules which require the 
student to rise earlier and sleep later than his teacher, 
to show him the alms that he gathers at the midday, 
and to attend to the night service of his Agnihotra, — all 
these tend to prove that the student was living under his 
teacher’s roof. The same conclusion has to be deduced 
from the story of Nabhanedishta ; his father divided 
the family property among his brothers during his 
absence at his preceptor’s house without reserving any 
share for him; when Nabhanedishta on his return 
claimed his share, his father explained to him how he 
had not been really passed over by him, though he was 
absent. 2 Smritis have further laid down that the Law 
of Limitation shall be relaxed in favour of a Brahma- 
charin studying at the Gurukula. 8 

~i II, 23, 2. 

2 Ait Hr., XXII, 9. 

3 Cf. i 

srcrpft ml m: n 

i Katyayana in Pa. 

Ma ., Vol. Ill, i. p. 148. 
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The reasons why a stay at the preceptor’s house 
away from home was preferred by ancient Indian 
educationalists can be gathered from the Tilamutthiya 
Jataka, Although in their own capitals there lived 
teachers of world renown, kings of Rajagriha arid 
Benares, we are told, used to send their sons for 
education over a great distance to Takshasila away 
from the borders of their kingdoms, for they thought 
that in this way their pride and haughtiness would be 
broken, they will learn to bear heat and cold and learn 
also the ways of the world. 1 It is clear from this 
passage that the Gurukula system, requiring the student 
to pass his studenthood under the teacher’s roof or 
under his direct personal supervision, was preferred 
because it better facilitated studies, toned down personal 
idiosyncracies, and helped the student to become more 
resourceful and self-reliant and better aquainted with 
the world and its ways. When the college was near, 
•students could go home on short leave on special 
occasions; the wonderful Tittiri birds of the Tittiri 
Jataka, who are said to have been able to give lessons 
in Vedic recitations, were killed because the Asrama 
was for the time being without any students, as all the 
inmates had gone home for a certain festival. When, 
however, Rajagriha or Benares students were sent to 
places like Takshasila, more than a thousand miles from 


i cf. qroftframm sm 3^ ‘qd qir 

iS frafa I Jataka No. 252. 
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their homes, a return home before the end of the course 
was impracticable in ancient times when there were 
no quick means of transport as in modern days. Parents 
used to congratulate themselves that they had seen their 
sons returning home in their own life-time when they 
used to come back from distant places like Takshasila 
at the conclusion of their education. 1 

The Gurukula system was regarded as very benefi- 
cial and was followed wherever circumstances permitted. 
But it is not to be supposed that it was universal, or 
that it embraced the entire education course. Primary 
students stayed with their parents as will be shown in 
Chapter VI. Smritis no doubt prescribe that immedi- 
ately after his Upanayana at about the age of 8 or 10, 
the boy should migrate to his teacher’s house for the 
higher education. We however find students proceeding 
to Takshasila for studying ‘the three Vedas and eighteen 
sciences’ usually when they had attained the age of 
discretion ; many of them are expressly stated in Jatakas 
to be 16. 2 Poor boys probably left their homes very 
early ; they had to beg their daily food, work in their 
teacher’s house and carry on the studies in the spare time. 
Well-to-do parents however used to send their sons to 
the teacher’s house and town for higher education, 
when they had become old enough to take care of 
themselves. When competent teachers existed in the 


1 *r | Ibid. 

3 Jataicm Nos. 51, 252 etc. 
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town itself, it must have been only princes and 
merchants, who were suffering from a superfluity of 
money, who may have sent their wards to distant 
Gurukulas. Normally when the teacher and the 
parents belonged to the same locality, it is very doubt- 
ful 'whether the local students lived and boarded with 
their teachers in preference to their guardians. It must, 
however, be noted that at present there is no evidence 
to prove either alternative. 

Tt is often asserted that education used to be 
imparted in ancient India in sylvan solitudes, away 
from the throng of the village and city life. This 
statement, like many others that one often hears 
about ancient India, is neither wholly true nor wholly 
untrue. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore’s observation that 
the forest and not the town is the fountain head of 
I ndian civilisation 1 is undoubtedly true of its religious 
and philosophical achievements. Vedic study was 
regarded as a specially holy affair, and there are indica- 
tions to show that in early times it was carried on in 
quiet places away from the haunts of men. Both the 
Gopatha, and Samavidhana Brahmanas lay down that a 
Brahmacharin was to enter village only for begging 
his daily alms; 2 the rest of the time he was expected 
to spend in quiet localities on the outskirts of the 
village settlement. Upanishadic and early Buddhist 
thinkers undoubtedly thought out their deep philo- 

1 Yishvabharati Quarterly , April 1924, p. 64, 

2 I, 2, 1-8 ; I, 1, 4, 1, 
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sophical theories and communicated them to their 
disciples in sylvan solitudes* The same was the case 
with celebrated teachers like Valmiki, Kanva and 
Sandlpani, who used to stay in forests, though they 
had made arrangements in their Asramas for instructions 
in secular subjects lika grammar, philology, astronomy 
and civics in addition to Veda, religion and philosophy. 1 
One of the Jatakas also records the story of a Benares 
teacher who left that city for the Himalayan forest, 
because he wished to be altogether free from the 
disturbances of city life. The few and simple needs 
of this teacher and his students were supplied by 
surrounding villagers, who vied with each other in 
being of use to the educational colony. 2 

I But the vast majority of students in ancient India, 

who were engaged in literary or professional education, 
did not live in forests ; they used to stay with their 
teachers who were usually householders living in towns 
or villages. The numerous references to Takshasila 
teachers and students in the Jatakas show that they 
were living in the metropolis of Gandhaia and not 
away from it in any adjoining forest. Smritis prescribe 
a holiday when a death occurs in the village or when 
it is infested with thieves ; 3 if the students and teachers 
were both living away in forests, there would have been 

1 MBIT., I, 91. 

2 Tittiri Jataka, No. 438. 

» E. g. Manu, IV, 108 ; 118. 
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no necessity for suspending studies for these disturbances 
in villages. 

It would however appear that even those who had 
to carry on the educational work in towns and cities 
were quite aware of the beneficial results proceeding 
from study in quiet places ; and wherever possible, they 
tried to repair to adjoining gardens and orchards for 
the purpose of imparting instructions to their pupils. 
This practice existed in Benares during the 17th 
century A. D., 1 and may be going back to the ancient 
Indian period. The case of Buddhist Monastic Uni- 
versities like Nalanda and Vikramagila was peculiar ; 
they were like modem University towns of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and the Benares Hindu University, independent 
University settlements, where arrangements were made 
for the lodging and boarding of the students who 
flocked there in thousands. They combined the advan- 
tages both of the town and forest life. 

The precise nature of lodging and boarding arrange- 
ments for students in Hindu centres of education is but 
imperfectly known. In the Sanskrit college at Salotgi 
in Bijapur district, there existed a number of boardings 
for the students who flocked there from distant 
provinces 2 . In the college at Ennayiram in south 
India arrangements for free lodging and boarding were 
made for all the 340 students that were admitted there 
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in the 11th century 1 . In the college attached to 
Vefikatesa Perumal temple in Tirukkudal there was 
both a hostel and a hospital attached to the institution 
in 1062 A. D. 2 In Vijayanagar, schools and colleges 
were attached to the more important temples and the 
moffusil students were probably lodged in the extensive 
temple out-houses. Most of the Agrahara villages 
assigned to learned and distinguished Brahmanas were 
centres of higher education, but very little is known 
about the boarding and lodging arrangements in them 
for students. To judge from the examples quoted 
above, boarding houses existed in places where there 
were organised educational institutions. But we do not 
know anything about the boarding arrangements at 
places where organised institutions did not exist, and 
teaching was done by individual scholars on their own 
responsibility. Such was the state of affairs throughout 
India before the rise of Buddhist centres of education. 
The custom in these days, as disclosed by the Smritis, 
was for the student to stay with his teacher under the 
latter’s roof. This was more or less indispensable 
in the case of Brahmana students specialising in sacri- 
ficial rituals; they could learn the practical details 
of the ritual only in their Guru’s YajnasalS (sacrificial 
hall). Uddalaka Aruni, while studying the sacrificial 
lore, was staying in the spacious house of his preceptor 
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Patancbala, 1 and other students of that branch must 
have done the same. When Upakosala resolves to 
resort to fast, his teacher’s wife tries to disuade him 2 ; 
this shows that the student going on fast was probably 
a boarder with his teacher. Teachers in early times 
used to take responsibility for about 10 to 15 students 
only, 3 and they were well-to-do enough to arrange for 
the lodging of this number in their own houses or near 
their vicinity. Those students who were poor used to 
subsist on alms, the rest used to board with their 
teacher and note that fact while paying their Qurudak- 
shit id. In Tilamutthi Jataka, we find the teacher 
making the boarding and lodging arrangement of the 
Benares prince in his own house, when he learns that 
he is going to be a paying scholar 4 . Most of the 
Takshasila teachers were probably doing the same. 
Some rich students were probably staying in their own 
bunglows. Such was the case with prince Junha, who, 
one night, emptied the begging bowl of a poor man, 
while returning home from teacher’s house. 5 It is 
possible that there may have been some hostels at 

i Br. Up., Ill, 7, 1. 

(7A« TJ p* IV > 10, 3. 

3 Jatakas often represent Takshasila teachers as having 
500 students under them ; this figure is, however, conven- 
tional and cannot be taken as literally true. See Chap. IV,. 
under ‘Method of teaching.’ 

4 No. 252. : 

B No. 456. 
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Takshasila for moffusil students, but so far we have not 
discovered them either in literature or in excavations. 

Hindu educationalists preferred, as shown above, 
.that students should, as far as possible, live and board 
with their teachers. When, however, his course was 
over, he was permitted to stay with his preceptor for 
not more than four months. 1 Similarly the privilege 
of living on alms was withdrawn the moment he became 
a Snataka. When the youth was properly trained, it 
was naturally expected that he should no longer be a 
burden to his teacher or to society. He must stand on 
his own legs. 

College terms and Holidays. 

Information about the duration of the annual term 
is not satisfactory. Upakarma ritual, as we have shown 
already, was performed in the month of Sravana 
.(August- September), when students assembled at the 
beginning of the annual session, and Utsarjana ceremony 
was celebrated in Pausha or Magha (February- March) 
to mark the termination of the Vedic term. The time 
of these two rituals would suggest that the annual 
session lasted for about five or six months. Such was 
probably the case in pre-historic times when only the 
Vedic Saihhitas formed the curriculum of study, and 
even Brahmana literature was yet to come into existence. 

i Cf. hsTStTS*? m lei qT3 

3^4 3RT&R*: | Bau. Bh. II, 1, 46. 
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In course of time religious and semi-religious literature 
began to develop at a very rapid rate ; Brahmana 
literature assumed voluminous proportions and several 
treatises came to be written on the important branches 
of grammar, exegesis, philology, astronomy, mathema- 
tics and liturgy. Vedic schools had to extend their 
curricula so as to embrace these new branches, and a 
six months term was soon found to be utterly inade- 
quate for the purpose. 

There are ample indications in later literature show- 
ing that the Vedic studies did not stop with Utsarjana 
but continued practically throughout the year. Jaimini 
expressly states that even after Utsarjana ceremony, — 
which was intended to mark the termination of the 
Vedic studies, — teaching of the Vedas was to continue 
throughout the year. 1 Manu advises that after the 
Vedic studies had formally terminated with Utsarjana in 
F ebruary, bright half of the remaining months of the 
year should be devoted to the cultivation of the Vedas 
and the dark half to that of the Vedangas. 2 

Sama-veda circles recognised that it would be a- 
self-contradiction to state that Utsarjana was to mark 
the termination of the Vedic studies, and prescribe in the 
same breath the study of Vedas and Vedangas during, 
the remaining months of the year. Sama-veda school 
educationalists tried to get over this anomaly by 

1, 15. 

a IV, 98. 
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prescribing two CJpakarmas, one in Bhadrapada ( Sep- 
tember ) and the other in Magha ( March ), the former 
to mark the beginning of the study of the Vedas and 
the latter that of the Vedangas 1 . The original 
significance of Upakarma and Utsarjana seems to 
have been clearly forgotten even in the Smriti period. The 
inconsistency of celebrating the Utsarjana ceremony in 
February and continuing the Vedic studies still further 
was not realised, and so the S&ma-veda remedy of two 
Upakarmas did not become popular. 

It is therefore clear that for several centuries before 
the Christian era the annual session of schools and 
colleges extended over more than six months. The 
exact months covered by the session and the duration 
of the annual vacation, if any, are not known. 
Transport difficulties were immense in ancient India and 
the students from Rajagriha and Benares used to return 
from Takshasila only when the whole course was 
over 2 . It is, therefore, very doubtful whether any long 
annual vacations existed in ancient India. Indications 
from the Arthasmtra of Kautilya also show the same. 
Kautilya lays down that when a husband has gone out 
for education and does not return, his wife should wait 
for ten or twelve years before marrying again or resorting 
to Niyoga 3 . It is therefore clear that students studying at 

1 See the texts quoted by Chandrak nta at Go. Gr. S., 
Ill, 3, 14. 

2 Tilamuttbi Jataka, No. 252, ante, pp. 94-5. 

8 Cf. 5T35T SRT3T: \ III. 4. 
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distant centres of education could not normally get an 
annual vacation long enough to go and stay at home. Pre- 
sent day custodians of Sanskrit learning are also unaware 
of any tradition about a long annual vacation. Students 
could get occasional holidays for a few days when their 
presence was urgently required at home. Those, whose 
homes were near by, could take advantageof this concession 
and go home occasionally. But entire teaching does 
not seem to have been stopped for any part of the year. 
Work was not much disturbed by different students 
going home at different times, for, generally speaking, 
individal attention was given to each student as will 
be shown in the next chapter. 

We come across a systematic list of holidays only 
in post- Vedic literature 1 . But many of these go back 
to early times. Regular holidays were four in the month 
at an interval of a week, the new and full moon days 
and the eighth days of each fortnight. External causes 
were, however, responsible for frequent stopping of the 
work. The school was closed when the peace of the 
settlement was disturbed by an invasion or by incursions 
of robbers or cattle-lifters, or when the king or a 
Biahmana of the locality had met with an accident or 
died. Arrival of distinguished guests led to the 
suspension of studies ; for a good deal of the time and 
energy of both the teacher and the students had to be 
devoted to make the guests comfortable. 


i Gan. m. S., II, 7; Ban. J>h. 1, 11; Manu, IV. 100 ff. 
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Abnormal weather conditions giving rise to untimely 
clouds, thunder, heavy showers, frost, dust-storms etc. 
were also regarded as sufficient causes to suspend 
studies. Holidays for these causes seem to go back to 
hoary antiquity, when students and teachers lived in 
humble cottages and were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. It must be further remembered that the 
teaching and learning of the Vedic Mantras in the 
manner in which it is done traditionally was 
physically impossible when a storm or lightning 
was thundering abroad. In later times when teachers 
were well-to-do men living in towns and villages and 
not directly concerned with active agricultural pursuits, 
it is doubtful if studies were suspended when there was 
a dust-storm or frost. The same observation will have 
to be made about the holidays when the howling of 
jackals, crying of wolfs, screeching of owls, braying of 
donkeys or barking of dogs was heard. Suspension of 
Vedic studies for these causes seems to have been 
dictated partly by superstitious beliefs and partly by 
the notion that the Vedic study was so sacred an affair 
that it could be prosecuted only under ideally pure 
circumstances. It was apprehended that gods would 
become angry if the sanctity of the Vedas was defiled 
by^ their being studied on such occasions 1 . 

fif Iqfg m qgrfsrai*. \\ 
srat garfa d s ^ i 

quoted by Apararka on Yaj. I, 142-151. 
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In course of time most of the holidays mentioned 
in the last paragraph were abolished. Curriculum was 
getting heavier and some reasons had to be found for 
departing from the old tradition. Baudhayana, therefore, 
started the theory that prohibition of studies under 
abnormal weather condition referred only to loud 
recitations; Silent reading was not intended to be 
interdicted. 1 The view of Apastamba was the same 2 . 
Manu thinks that Vedangas and non-Vedic works could bo 
studied on the official holidays. 8 The view of the Kurma- 
Puram was the same ; it recommends the reading and 
study of Vedafigas, history, Puranas, and law on holidays. 4 
It would appear that in later times discretion was given 
to different institutions as to what holidays should be 
permitted by them to their students. Holidays allowed 
to the youngsters were to be more numerous than those 
to be allowed to advanced students. 6 This was certainly 
a very sound educational principle. In the case of serious 
students, apart from the four monthly holidays, studies 
seem to have been suspended only when they themselves 
or the place they were studying was impure. 8 

i~h U, 40 ' ~ 

2 Cf. I I, 3, 11, 24 

3 II, 105. 

* I, 2, 14, 84. 

6 33 S3 3 1 

VMl a, p.536 

e Manu, IV, 127. 
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Duration of the Course. 

There is a general unanimity among the Smriti 
writers that Vedic education should extend over a 
period of 12 years. This period was regarded as 
sufficient for mastering one Veda. In modem rimes 
students master the Big-veda, in both its Saihhita and 
pada texts, along with its six subsidiary branches in 
about eight years. In the earlier period holidays were 
re numerous and twelve years may have been 
equired. Svetaketu’s studies extended over twelve 
years 1 and the story of Upakosala shows that the 
normal period of Brahmacharya extended over the same 
period. 2 We have seen how the Artha&stra requires a 
Brahmana wife to wait for 10 to 12 years before 
remarrying, when her husband had gone out for educa- 
tion; this would suggest that the course did actually 
extend over 12 years in the case of serious students. If 
the subject was mastered earlier, an earlier return was 
permitted. Those, who did not aim at a thorough mastery, 

1 Ch, Up., VI, 1, 2. 

3 Ibid, IV, 10. In the Upanishads we find Indra and 
Virochana spending 101 years as. Brahmacharis, and in the 
Mahabharata we find Kacha staying for a thousand years 
with his Guru. But these are mythological cases and refer 
to the acquisition of carefully guarded doctrines. It must 
be further noted that the life of Indra, Virochana and Kacha 
was supposed to be so immense in duration, that the time 
they spent in Brahmacharya was only a very small fraction, 
of their entire lives. 
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used to return in six or three years. Those, on the other 
hand, who wanted to master the complicated details of 
the Vedic rituals, had to spend a few years more. 1 
Those, who wanted to master several Vedas, were 
advised to devote 12 years to the study of each of them; 
m practice, however, a shorter period may have been 
sufficient, for many of the Mantras of the different Sarhhitas 
are common. Specialisation came into the field early, 
functions of the priests were differentiated, and so in 
actual practice mastery of the four Vedas by one individual 
was not necessary. Students spending 36 or 48 years 
or mastering three or four Vedas must, therefore, have 
been yery few in practice. Some social thinkers were 

positively opposed to studenthood extending over 36 or 
48 years, for they held that one ought to marry in 
the prime of youth and not when one’s hair had grown 
gray. 3 Sukra goes to the extent of recommending that 
the king should banish or imprison persons who were 
seeking to avoid family responsibility by extending their 
edll cation aimlessly and indefinitely.® 

In Madras presidency, twenty years were required for 
mastering the Mantras and rituals of the Krishna Yajurveda, 
so as to enable the scholar to superintend every ritual and 
perform every ceremony of that Veda. 

Report of the Madras Brov. Committee , JSdu. Com.. 

1882, p. 6. 

3 Cf. i Bau. JDh. js. t i, 2, 31. 

3 Cf. for 1 

#r fWkisqmr argT I^SSISTT II IV, 1,105. 
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Unfortunately there in no sufficient evidence to 
show what was the duration of the course in the case of 
non-Vedic students. Owing to the growing unpopularity 
of Vedic sacrifices and the rise of a number of new 
branches of knowledge like grammar, philology, logic, 
philosophy and astronomy, Vedic education lost its 
earlier hold. Only a small section of the Brahmana 
community continued to address its energies to the task 
of memorising the Vedic texts. The rest contented 
themselves with the knowledge of the few Vedic Mantras 
necessary for normal purposes, and specialised in one of 
the new branches mentioned above. Our sources supply 
no information about the time these students spent over 
their courses. 

We find that students used to go to Takshasila 
when they were about 16, but strangely enough Jatakas 
throw hardly any light on the duration of their stay in 
that famous centre of education. We are told that they 
used to master the three Vedas and eighteen sciences 
before they returned home ; it is, however, clear that no 
one, who was studying the three Vedas, was mastering the 
eighteen sciences and vice versa. The whole curriculam 
was also not finished at Takshasila. It is, therefore, 
not possible to determine the duration of the literary 
course at Takshasila from the information available 
with any amount of certainty. 

In ancient India there were no successive classes, 
examinations and clear cut courses, as they exist in 
modern systems of education. Knowledge was- 
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regarded, and rightly too, — as unlimited and no period 
that one could spend over its acquisition was regarded 
as really adequate for the purpose. The parable of 
Indra and Bharadvaja narrated in the TaiUirtya 
Brahrmita 1 is very interesting in this connection. 
Bharadvaja had spent three successive lives as a 
BrahmachSrin in attempting to master all the Vedas. 
On learning that he would spend his fourth life also 
for the same purpose, Indra showed to him three 
mountain-like objects, and taking a handful from each, 
told Bharadvaja that the Vedas or branches of knowledge 
were infinite and that, what he had learnt bore the 
same ratio to what remained to be mastered as his 
three handfuls bore to the three mountains before them, 
Sanskrit literature teems with proverbs pointing out 
the infiniteness of knowledge and the impossibility of 
mastering it completely. The duration of the course 
was, therefore, left to the will, capacity and convenience 
of the student. Jivaka is known to have spent seven 
years for his medical course at Takshasila ; Arts 
students were probably spending more or less the 
same number of years and return home at about the 
age of 22 or 24. In the seventh century A. D. also a 
person had to spend about 16 years in order to 
be called a cultured person. Grammar course alone 
extended over ten years. 2 Those who desired to 
be specialists in logic, or philosophy or Dharmasastra 

mii, io, ii, 3 . ~~~~ : 

2 Takakusu, Itsing, pp. 170-77, 
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were probably finishing their grammar course in a 
shorter period, but they had to spend about eight 
or ten years in getting a mastery of their special 
subjects. They could have returned home only at 
about the age of 25. Those few, on the other hand, 
•who were anxious to get a mastery over several 
branches like grammar, logic or philosophy, had to 
continue their studies for some years even after 25. 
Megasthenes obviously refers to such passionate 
devotees of learning when he refers to students studying 
for 37 years 1 . The tradition continued to modem 
times, for Colebrooke also found some students at Nadia 
who were 37. 2 Normally, however, in order to be well 
up in his own branch, a student had to spent about 12 
to 16 years from the commencement of his Sanskrit 
education, and could return home at the age of 24 or 25. 
A longer period of studentship for ordinary persons 
was disapproved by the Hindu social thinkers as we 
have seen already. 

Students usually forget a good deal of what they 
learn in their student life. However extensive an 
educational course may be, it can never cover the whole 
field of knowledge in any particular branch. In order 
to promote the cause of learning some educationalists 
of ancient India like Svetaketu proposed that even after 
his marriage, a person should spend two months at his 


1 Fragment No. 41. 

2 Nadia Gazetteer, p. 182. 
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alma mater in order to extend the sphere of his know- 
ledge. 1 Svetaketu pointed out that his own scholarship 
became much deeper because he followed this course. 
The advice of Svetaketu was followed by those who- 
vrere anxious to master new theories or discoveries. 2 
Other thinkers like Apastamba were unwilling to re- 
commend Svetaketu’s theory for universal acceptance,. 
They pointed out that there were practical difficulties' 
in following Svetaketu’s advice ; householders had their 
duties and could not possibly spare two months’ time 
in the year for spending it at the Gurukula. Apa- 
stamba, however, accepted the underlying principle of 
5>vetaketu’s theory and recommended that if a graduate 
felt that he was week in any particular subject, he- 
should repair to his teacher to perfect his knowledge. 8 
How far this principle was accepted by society we do- 
not know. Jatakas, however, show that students living 
in University centres like Benares or Takshasila were- 
often accustomed to attend the lectures of .their former 
teachers, even when they had married and settled down 
in life. 4 


1 Cf. M* fS mrfkz arreri- 

Ap.Bh. K, 1, 4, 13, 19-21. 

2 Br. Up,. VI, 2, 1 -7 ; Oh. Up. V, 3. 

^ 8 w fkmi V ferret n, 

4 Kosxya Jataka, No. 130. 
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Marriage and Student Life. 

The theory required that a student should not 
marry before he had finished his education. Such was 
the case with the majority of students in early times, 
when marriage of girls also used to take place at an 
advanced age. It is, however, doubtful whether in the 
age of the Smritis when the pre-puberty marriages of 
girls had become common, students could remain 
unmarried till the end of their educational courses. 
The Arthasastra refers to Brahmana ladies anxiously 
awaiting the return of their husbands for ten or twelve 
years when they had gone out for education. 1 Students 
‘ falling in love and marrying before the end of their 
courses are not unknown to the Jatakas. 2 Sometimes 
Jataka teachers are seen consoling their students who 
had discovered that their wives were far from being 
ideal spouses, s A natural consequence of lowering the 
marriageable age of girls to 10 or 12 was to lower the 
age of the bridegrooms also to 16 or 18. Probably 
quite an appreciable percentage of students was 
marrying before their education was over from about 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

Life-Long Students (Naishthika 
Brahmacharins), 

Some persons in ancient India preferred to remain 
unmarried in order to devote their whole time and 
i III, 4. 2 j 5 t a ka No. 64, 

3 Anabhirati jataka, No. 185. 
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energy to the cause of religion and education. They 
were known as Naishthika Brahmacharins. 1 The 
ideal of Naishthika Brahmacharya must have been 
unknown in the Vedic age ; life-long and continuous 
maintenance of the sacred fires and the proper 
performance of the various daily and periodical 
sacrifices were then regarded as the most incumbent 
duty 2 3 and the sacred fires could be installed only at 
the time of marriage. The Vedic view of life was also 
different. The world and its good things were regarded 
as real and worth striving for ; a life of austere and 
life-long austerities was at a discount. 

The ideal of Naishthika Brahmacharya seems to 
have come into vogue in Upanishadic times when the 
spiritual urge was inducing several well-to-do persons 
to abandon their comfortable homes in search of the 
Eternal. The primary motive for Niashthika Brahma- 
charya was spiritual salvation, but it was to be achieved 
not by austerities or meditations but by the dedication of 
a life of chastity to the cause of the sacred lore. From 
Yuan Chwang we learn that like Sanyasins Naish- 
thika Brahmacharins used ‘to promenade through life 
away from human affairs’ unmoved by honour or re- 
proach. They were held in the highest veneration by 
society, but they did not care to mix with it. Their 

1 Mshtha means death 5 NaistyMlca Brahmacharin is one 

who keeps celebacy till his death. 

3 Cf. *111 M Wlfir qfcfagrSTiprfa I quoted by Sankara at 
Ch. Up., II. 23. 1. 
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sole concern was ‘a thorough acquisition of knowledge’. 
‘Forgetting fatigue’ says the Chinese pilgrim ‘they 
.expatiate in arts and sciences; seeking for wisdom... 
they count not 1000 li (roughly equal to 200 miles) as 
a long journey. Though their family may be in 
affluent circumstances, such men make up their minds to 
be like vagrants and get their food by begging as they 
go about. With them there is honour in knowing the 
truth and there is no disgrace in being destitute 1 ’. 

The N aishthika Brahmacharin was theoretically 
required to be under his teacher till the latter’s death, 
but in practice he may have soon separated from him 
in search of new knowledge as the account of Yuan 
Chwang shows. In many cases he may have founded 
new centres of education for imparting the extensive 
knowledge that he had acquired. Famous teachers 
like Kanva, ]abali and Divakarasena ( of the Hanhacharit) 
who were chancellors (EulapaEsj of their '""sylvan 
universities, were all N aishthika Brahmacharins. The 
ideal of the N aishthika Brahmacharin is peculiar to 
India and has contributed largely to the striking achive- 
ments of Ancient India in the sphere of learning and 
philosophy. It is a great pity that we have no reliable 
knowledge of the extent to which this ideal appealed 
to the different ages of ancient Indian history. The 
history of education would have become considerably 


1 Watters, I, pp, 160-161. 
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richer if we had true and detailed biographies of some 
of these life-long devotees of knowledge. 

Naishthika Brahmacharya was dictated partly by 
spiritual and partly by educational considerations. In 
later times, however, its true significance was forgotten, 
and persons who were forced to remain unmarried 
owing to physical defects or incapacity were regarded 
as following the course of Naishthika Brahmacharya. 
No greater parody of the great ideal can be conceived. 
That a number of medieval writers like Devanabhatta , 1 
Madhava 2 and Mitramisra 3 should have gravely advised 
dumb, deaf and impotent persons to practise Naishthika 
Brahmacharya shows that the age they lived in had 
become incapable of realising the true nature of some 
of the noble ideals that were the main springs of 
Ancient Indian culture and civilisation. 


1 8C&, p. 171. 

2 Par. Mad., I, ii, p. 51 
s VMH. p. 551; Cf f- 


I TOf! 1 
(Attributed to Sangrahakara) 


(Attributed to Vishnu) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Curricula, Method of Teaching, 
and Examinations. 

(Literary Side) 

Smritis are most disappointing as far as information 
about the curricula, method of teaching and examina- 
tions is concerned. They are content to observe that 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas should study the 
Vedas exclusively in the monsoon term, and the Vedas 
along with the Veda ft gas during the rest of the year. 
How far this advice was followed by the Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas will be discussed in the next chapter, 
but a little reflection will show that even the Brahmana 
Community could not have been following this stereo- 
typed curriculum throughout the several centuries of 
Ancient Indian History. The rise of new branches of 
knowledge must have affected the curriculum ; let us 
try to find out its scope age by age. 

Early Vedic Period. 

(Upto about 2000 B. C. ) 

There was a deep prejudice in the matter of 
requisitioning the services of the art of writing for the 
purpose of preserving or transmitting the Vedic literature. 
Down to modern times Vedic hymns have been trans- 
mitted from one generation to another by oral tradition. 
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The same was the case in the early Vedic period, when 
probably the art of writing also was not known . 1 What 
literature, other than the Vedic hymns, the Aryans 
brought with them in India is not known. The Rig-veda 
itself presupposes or refers to no other types of literature. 
The Atharva-veda, however, attests the existence of 
Xtihasa, Purana and JSTarasami Gathas . 2 It is almost 
certain that the antiquity of this semi-historical and 
semi-legendary literature would go back to the early 
Rigvedic period, though the Rig-veda itself does not 
refer to it. As Tilak has shown in ‘The Arctic Some in 
the Thedas’ the Vedic Aryans were in possession of some 
traditional information about their earlier life beyond 
the borders of India. Their tradition may also have 
preserved some information about the exploits and 
achievements of distinguished hereos of hoary antiquity. 
This must have supplied the subject matter to the 
Xtihasa, Purana and Nara'saml Gathds first mentioned 
in the Atharva-veda, but probably existing since much 
earlier days. 

In the literary schools of the early Vedic period, 
Vedic hymns along with Itihasa, Purana and NaraSahst 
Gathas must have been the main topics of study. In 
that early age, these however were studied in a way 
quite different from that in which they came to be 
studied from the later Saihhita period downwards. 


1 See ante , pp. 3-4. 
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The later belief that a Vedic Mantra, if recited with the 
least deviation in accent or contents, would bring down 
a disaster, did not exist in this period. In the 11th 
century A. D. it was regarded as a sacrilege, says 
Alberuni 1 , to compose a poem in imitation of a Vedic 
rie. The creative period of the Vedic literature 
subscribed to no such theory. Vedic hymns were studied 
more or less as specimens of literature, to be freely 
imitated or improved by any one who felt equal to the 
task. Later Vedic poets are often seen comparing, — 
sometimes not without an air of complacency or 
boastfulness — their own compositions with those of the 
ancient Rulin'*. The hymnal activity spread over 
several centuries. New hymns were being cotmuously 
composed, some of which were finding admission into 
Sarhhita collections. Hence it is that in the Rig-veda 
we find references to poets of early, middle and later 
ages 3 . The careful analysis of the Rigvedic repititions 
made by Bloomfield has shown that nearly one-fifth of 
the Rig-veda is repitition. The book itself is found to 
be a mixed final precipitate of a later time, and to some 
extent also the eclectic choice of a comparatively later 
age. ‘The hymns of the Rig-veda as a body, are 

1 Sachau, I, p. 135. 

2 cf. 3n-%*?T w m ferm&t sh k: it 

VII, 35, 14. 

^ 3 satafram %: sfrsw* s m u 

V, 15, 4. 

3 Cf. q: egtfrfoa?# ^f*?: II 111,32, 13. 
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largely epigonal, or born after a long period of hymn 
production, which must have been once upon a time 
much freer from conventional thought and mechanical 
utterance’. 1 

Vedic hymns and the poems and ballads, consti- 
tuting Itiham, Turana and JSFara'sami Gathas were 
studied in this period as specimens of literature, to be 
understood, admired, imitated and excelled. Professional 
priests must have committed the hymns to memory, 
but not so meticulously as not to permit even a slight 
departure in accent. The mass of the people consisting 
of agriculturists, artisans and soldiers must have 
committed to memory only some selections in the same 
way in which some choice poems and songs of medieval 
saints are memorised by the Hindu masses in the 
present times. Selections of different groups may have 
been different, and some changes in synonyms and 
construction must have been consciously or uncons- 
ciously introduced in order to make the contents 
clearer. 

It would appear that the different members of the 
priestly families were studying just those portions of 
the Vedic hymns and formulae that were necessary 
for their professional duties in after life. Thus a 
would-be Hotri would learn only those hymns that 
he would be called upon to recite, an would-be 
Udgatri those songs that he would have to sing to the 

1 Bloomfield, Big-Veda Bepitiom , p. 20. See also p. 646. 
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tune in the sacrifice, and an would-be Adhvaryu those 
formulae and Mantras that were necessary to be 
muttered while conducting the multifarious details of 
different sacrifices. This specialisation led to the 
differentiation and classification of the mass of hymns 
and formlse into the Rig-veda, Sama-veda and 
Yajur-veda. 

A portion of the time in the school was devoted 
to the purpose of explaining the full versions of the 
historical and legendary incidents referred to in some 
of the hymns. Principles of prosody must have been 
expounded, and some time must have been devoted 
to develop the powers of versification of the young 
scholars. Those who intended to take up the priestly 
profession must have been required to master the 
details of the rituals associated with the hymns they 
had mem Elements of geometry, necessary to 

construct the altars of the various sacrifices, must have 
been expounded. The knowledge of elementary astro- 
nomy, which enabled the Yedic age to find out the 
difference between the lunar and the solar year, was 
probably imparted to all. Grammar and etymology 
did not trouble the students of this age, because these 
sciences were yet unknowif. 

Late Vedic and Brahmanic Period. 

( 0 . 2000 B. C. to 0 . 1000 B. C.) 

During this period considerable changes were 
introduced in the curriculum of schools and colleges. 
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A portion of what is known as Sruti or revealed 
literature was canonised. The notion that the canoni- 
cal literature ought to be preserved exactly in its 
pristine form seems to have become popular during 
this age. The Vedic dialect, once the spoken language, 
was progressively become more and more different from 
the current form of speech, which was tending to 
develop dialectical differences owing to the wider 
distribution of the Aryans over the plains of the Punjab 
and the western Gangetic plain. The non- Aryans 
in the Gangetic valley seem to have been stronger and 
more civilised than those in the Punjab, and the con- 
querors started the practice of taking wives freely from 
the conquered population. The purity of Sanskrit 
speech, which had become already differentiated from 
the Vedic dialect, was thus considerably threatened 
in some of the Aryan households on account of the 
presence of non- Aryan wives speaking non-Sanskritic 
speech. It was felt that though the ordinary language 
may be modified by the contact with the non-Aryan 
forms of speech, the sacred hymns should be saved 
this desecration. They ought to be preserved in their 
pristine purity, otherwise there was the serious danger 
of gods not listening to the prayers of the suppliant. 

A good deal of the energy of the students and 
teachers of this age was devoted to the task of preserv- 
ing the old Vedic hymns, — which were now regarded 
as revealed or inspired, — in their precise traditional 
form. It is, however, doubtful whether the students 
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of this age had to face the arduous task of committing 
to memory the Pada-patha, Jata-patha and Ghana- 
pdtha, for these devices to preserve the purity of the 
Vedic texts seem to have been evolved in the next 
period. The Brahmana literature was in the process 
of formation and must have been studied more or less 
in the same way in which commentaries are studied 
now. It does not seem to have been studied or 
preserved as carefully as the Mantra literature ; other- 
wise we cannot account for the fairly large number of 
unidentified Brahmana passages occuring in the 
Miruhta, 

The Vedic exegesis must have formed a part of 
the school curriculum, for the spoken language had 
begun to differ from the Vedic dialect. Several lists 
of difficult Vedic words, which were later known as 
Nighantus, were prepared for meeting the needs of the 
student population. The average Vedic student of 
this period was not only expected to memorise the Vedic 
M antras but also to explain their meaning ; auth ors 
like Yaska pour ridicule on persons who were unable 
to interpret properly the Vedic stanzas they could 
recite. 1 


i Cf. Mrulcta I, 18-19 

5? t! 
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A passage from the Satapalha Brahmana shows 
that Itihasa, Purana and Narasansl Gathas continued 
to be studied in this period. 1 The study of this 
literature must have been to some extent useful in 
understanding the references in the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas. Vedic scholarship has sustained an irre- 
parable loss by the disappearance of the major portion 
°f this literature, which was recited for the delectation 
of the persons assembled at sacrificial sessions during 
the intervals of rituals. 

The sacrifice became a very complex and compli- 
cated affair by this time, and a good deal of the time 
and energy of the Vedic student, who intended to 
become a professional priest, must have been devoted 
to master its details and intricacies. A strenuous and 
thorough study of not less than 12 to 15 years must 
have been required to get the necessary facility to 
participate in or to preside over the various Vedic 
sacrifices mentioned in the Brahmana literature. 

We come across stray speculations upon grammar 
and etymology in the Brahmanas. The development of 
these sciences was started in this period when two 
dissimilar forms of speech, the spoken and the Vedic 
dialect, came into contact with each other. It is, 
however, doubtful whether regular manuals were 
composed on these subjects and studied in schools. 
Astron omy, geometry, liturgy and metrology (Chhandas- 


1 XI, 3, 8, 8 ,* see also Tai. lr., II, 9. 
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sdstra) must have figured in the school curriculum. 
Text books of these subjects, studied in this age, no 
longer exist ; they have been superseded by the better 
successors of later times. 

Upanishadic, Buddhist and Sutra Period, 
(From c. 1000 B. C. to c. 1 A. D.) 

Thanks to a few passages occuring in the Upani- 
shads, Buddhist canon, Jatakas and the Milinda-Panha, 
we get a fairly good idea of the curriculum of the 
educational institutions of this period. The data 
supplied by the Dharmasutras seem to be altogether 
inadequate and one-sided. 

The most striking feature of this period seems to 
have been a combination of the liberal and professional 
education in the higher schools and colleges, which 
were usually managed by the Brahmanas. Probably 
the same was the case in the early Vedic period, as 
one may infer from the statement of a Rigvedic sage- 
that he himself was a poet, while his father was a 
physician and maternal grandfather a mason 1 . From 
a passage in the Qhhandogya Upanishad 2 we learn that 
when Narada came to learn higher philosophy from 
Sanatkumara, he had already studied, besides Vedas 
and the allied branches, arithmetic ( rdsi ), archery, 

1 ?RT I 

Big-veda, IX, 114, 3. 


2 VII, 1, 2. 
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astronomy and astrology, (Nakshatravidya) snake 
charming and antidotes against poisons (Sarpavidya ) , 
and the arts of divination and finding out treasure- 
troves ( Daiva and Nidhi), The average youth of this 
age obviously did not combine a knowledge of all these 
arts, but the reply of Narada may be taken as showing 
that Brahmana youths at this time used to master some 
useful arts. Jataka evidence shows the same. From 
several stories in the Jatakas it appears that the 
Brahmana and Kshatriya youths at this period used to 
study together at Takshasila ; both of them are usually 
described as being proficient in the three Vedas and 
eighteen arts (Sippas). Of course from the very nature 
of things, he who was proficient in the three Vedas, 
could not be well versed in the eighteen arts, and vice 
versa ,* but the Jataka statements on this point may 
be taken as showing that Vedic knowledge in this 
age was combined with a fair grounding in some 
useful profession, and that those who were experts in 
practical arts were not altogether strangers to general 
cultural education. From the Milinda Panha also we 
learn that Brahmanas used to combine a knowledge of 
a portion of the Vedic literature with some grounding 
in one or more of the following useful branches of 
knowledge, — astronomy, astrology, arithmetic, and 
prognostications to be drawn from the flights of birds, 
falls of meteors, and interpretation of omens, dreams 
and signs . 1 
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The exact scope of the useful education, which 
was imparted along with the liberal education in this 
period, is difficult to determine owing to the silence 
of the Jatakas about the precise nature of the eighteen 
Sippas. From the various Jataka stories we find that 
archery or the military art, 1 medicine. 2 magic, 3 snake 
charming 4 and the art of finding hidden treasures 5 
were among the practical arts taught at Takshasiia. 
These arts must have figured among the eighteen 
Sippas, and some knowledge of the rest may perhaps 
be obtained from a passage in the Majjkima Nihaya 6 
where we are told that the eight principal Sippas were 
conveyancing or law, mathematics, accountancy, agri- 
culture, commerce, cattle-breeding, issattha (?) and 
administrative training. Music, dancing, painting and 
engineering were probably also included in the eighteen 
Sippas, though they do not figure in any of the lists 
known so far. 7 

1 BhTmasena Jataka, No. 80 ; No. 537 also. 

3 Mahavagga, VII, 1, 6. 

3 Anabhirati Jataka, No. 185. 

4 Compeyya Jataka, No. IV, 256. 

5 Parantapa Jataka, No. 416. 

6 I, p, 85. Ahguttara Nihaya gives only the last five of 
the Sippas mentioned in the MajjMma Nilcaya , (IV, pp. 
281,382 ). The meaning of the first three terms in the 
original is rather doubtful. 

7 Most of the subjects, here enumerated as being included 
in the 18 Sippas, were very probably included under them. 

P. T. 0. 
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From the Jataka evidence it would further appear 
that the three Vedas and eighteen Sippas were both- 
taught by the Brahmanas. The same conclusion would, 
follow from the Upanishad and Milinda Panha passages 

{Continued from the last page). 
Milmda-Panha (Vol. I, p. 6) mentions the following as the, 
19 Sippas mastered by king Menander :-‘holy tradition and 
secular law; the Sankhya, Nyaya, and Vaiieshika systems of 
philosophy; arithmetic, music, medicine, the four Vedas, 
the Puranas, and the Itihasas, astronomy, magic, causation,, 
spells, the art of war, poetry and conveyancing, in a word, 
all the nineteen (Sippas). This enumeration seems to have 
been partly influenced by the conception of the eighteen 
Sastras, the study of which was enjoined for the Brahmana, 
viz., the four Vedas, six VedaAgas, four UpSngas, (Puratiay 
Nyaya, Mlmansa and Dharmasastra) and four Upavedas 
(medicine, art of war, music and Arthasastra), Vide Vishnu 
Purdna, III, 6, 28) Both these lists do not give any correct idea 
about the eighteenSippas that were taught at Takshasila. The 
Jatakas separate the Vedas from the Sippas which neither 
the Milinda-Panha nor Vishnu Pur ana does. Further, it 
has to be observed that Sankhya, Yoga, Mlmansa, Nyaya,. 
Vaiseshika, Itihasa, Purana, and Dharmasastra could hardly 
be included in the list of the Sippas. The basic idea 
underlying the term Sippa is an art or profession or work 
of special skill. Cf. (1) fef fed ^ I Katha&ari- 

tsdgara , XXV, 175 ‘This a work not of human, but of 
divine skill’ (2) fe| fed ^ affe 3Tfe^ | 

(Set. Br. XXIX, 5 as quoted in the St. Peterslerg Diction - 
ary under Silpa.) 
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referred to above. Unfortunately towards the end 
of this period many of the practical professions became 
tabooed to the priestly class, and non-Brahmanas 
ceased to interest themselves in literary education and 
philosophical discussions. The result was an undes- 
irable separation of the useful from liberal education, 
which had very unfortunate consequences on the 
progress of knowledge and national prosperity. 

The period under review was the most creative 
one in the history of Hindu literature, philosophy and 
science. It recorded remarkable achievements in the 
realm of philosophy, literature, poetics, grammar, 
philology, astronomy, Dharmasastra, medicine, surgery, 
sculpture, architecture and ship-building. The curricula 
of the schools and colleges of this period must therefore 
have differed considerably from those prevailing in the 
earlier ages. Vedic religion, characterised by multi- 
farious sacrifices, usually involving slaughter of animals, 
was getting unpopular in this period, as a consequence 
of the Upanishadic, Buddhist and Jain movements. 
In some sections of the Brahmana community the Vedas 
continued to be assiduously studied along with the 
Brahmana literature, which came to be canonised in 
this period. The nature and extent of the scholarship 
of a Brahmana Vedic scholar can be ascertained from 
several passages in the Buddhist literature. He could 
recite three Vedas by heart, could intone them 
correctly, could understand their : meaning, fix the 
right place of each particular verse and grasp the 
9 
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mysteries they contained’. A knowledge about the 
Vedic prosody, grammar, lexicography and legends 
concerning Vedic characters was also possessed by him. 
Pada-pafTia, 0hana-pafJia and Jatd-pdtha were evolved 
by this time and had to be mastered. 1 Meaning of the 
Vedic hymns was also taught ; the Grihya-sutras 
declare a person ineligible for the Samavartana 
ceremony or the conferment of the degree, if he was 
able to recite the Mantras but unable to interpret them. 2 
Owing to the wide distribution of the Aryan culture 
over practically the whole of India, the number of the 
Vedic Sakhas and Charanas had immensely increased 
in this period. Normally a person used to study the 
works of his own Sakha. Persons, who used to master 
the works of Sakhas other than their own, existed but 
their number was not considerable. 

During the period under review the Vedic literature 
ceased to be the main topic of study in Brahmanical 
circles. Of course all the Brahmanas and a certain 
percentage of the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas used to 
memorise the Vedic Mantras necessary for routine 
religions purposes, but those who specialised in Vedic 
scholarship formed probably only about 15 per cent of 


1 Early in this period, the Pada-patha was not regarded 
as infallible as the memory of its author Sakalya was still 
fresh. Yaska in one place points out a mistake in the 
Pada-patha division ; See Niruhta, VI, 28. 

a See mite, p. 39, 
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the learned Brahmana population. Attention of the 
learned circles must have been captivated in this period 
by the new sciences that were developing, — grammar, 
philology, law, logic and philosophical systems, both 
orthodox and heterodox. Works on these branches 
that have been preserved to the present day formed but 
a small percentage of the books written in this period. 
This conclusion is forced upon us when we take into 
consideration the large number of predecessors that have 
been referred to or quoted by the Nirukta, Upanishads, 
Buddhist and Jain canons, the Brahma&utras and the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. It seems almost certain that 
after learning a few Vedic hymns and getting the necessary 
grounding in grammar, a vast majority of students who 
used to take the literary course must have commenced 
to specialise in one of the branches mentioned above. 

It is a great pity that no definite information should 
be available about the various books prescribed for the 
different courses in grammar, logic, philosophy or 
Dharmasastra. Probably the books of the particular 
Sakha or province, along with the works of the masters 
in the line, were studied in the different schools. In the 
advanced classes of philosphy, however, works of the 
opposing schools were also studied and examined. 
Philosophical and theological controversies among the 
followers of the different schools and sects of Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism were continuous and animated, 
and this circumstance must have obviously necessitated 
a careful study of the works of the opposing Schools. 
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From the Milinda-PafJia we learn 1 that Buddhist 
controversialists like Nagasena used to master 
Brahmanical theological works. Hindu and Jain 
controversialists must have done the same in order to 
get a first hand knowledge of the systems they wanted 
to attack. It is, therefore, almost certain that the 
study of the Hindu and Buddhist works was carried on 
in the Buddhist and Hindu educational institutions 
respectively in what may be conveniently described as 
the post-graduate classes in theology and philosophy. 
Otherwise we cannot explain the large influence which 
the Hindu, Jain and Buddhist thought and institutions- 
have exercised over one another. 

The Age of the Smritis, Puranas and 
Commentaries. 

(o. 1 A. D. to c. 1200 A. D.) 

Vedic curriculum remained more or less unchang- 
ed in this period. A number of writers emphasise 
the great importance of knowing the meaning of the 
Vedas. We are told that a person who does not 
understand the import of the Mantras is practically 

1 1, 34. Buddhist commentators explain the term ‘Vedic 
lore’ occuring in such passages as referring to the Buddhist 
Vedas, i. e. the Tripitaka. This explanation is obviously 
wrong ; in the present passage the Vedic lore is mentioned 
in addition to the ‘Three Baskets.’ 
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of the same status as the Sudra ; l he is merely a 
beast of burden. His effort can be compared to the 
pounding of chaff which can never produce any grain. 2 
These observations and exhortations seem to be neces- 
sitated by the growing ignorance of the average Vedic 
scholar in this respect. We know from Alberuni also 
that very few persons could understand the meaning 
of the Vedic hymns in the 11th century A. D. The 
latter part of the period we are reviewing here was 
preeminently an age of the commentators, and yet only 
one Vedic commentary has been handed down to us, 
and that too refers to very few predecessors. Few 
attempts were, therefore, being made in this period to 
interpret the Vedic hymns which were becoming 
progressively more unintelligible. Very rarely we come 
across persons bearing surnames like ‘Vedarthada n 
‘expounder of the meaning of the Vedas’ in inscriptions ; 
vast majority of Vedic scholars were able merely to 
recite the Sarfahitas. Liturgical studies also must have 
fallen in the background owing to the progressively 
growing unpopularity of the Vedic sacrifices. Their 


1 Cf. i 

SI ^^7: qnef Sf II 

Padma Pur met, Adi-JcJianda,, 53, 86. 

2 w qgsifo* wi asq | 

^ is 

Vyasa in Apararka on Yaj,, I, 51* 
i E. g. I ; A, XIV, p. 69. 
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place was taken in the latter half af this period by the 
formulae and procedure that was being evolved in 
connection with the new Pauranic Vratas. 

Several donees in the copperplate grants of our 
period are described as Chaturvedim, Trivedins and 
Dvivedim. Persons mastering several Vedas were, 
however, getting progressively rarer even among the 
professional priests. Several authorities lay down that 
a person should not study another Veda or Sakha 
without mastering his own. 1 Help of the ritual of 
another Sakha was to be taken only when one’s own 
ritual was silent on the point. Maxims like these must 
have discouraged a study of the Vedic literature on 
broad and comprehensive lines. The Vedic study itself 
was getting more and more unpopular. It is difficult 
to say whether the view of the Su7cra-riUi , 2 that the 
Vedic study is detrimental to intellectual development 
and promotes inefficiency and incapacity for the affairs 
of the world, was generally shared in our age ; we, 
however, find a writer of our period expressly permitting 
Brahmanas to devote their energy to the study of the 
Vedangas, Smritis and Puranas to the entire exclusion 


1 Cf. SIUsIR! mb qfcsqcWT SUft. | 

i q fi rsrwf siuapte.- s w 

Vasishtha in VM&, p. 503. 

2 Cf. W.I 


III, 281. 
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of the Vedas. 1 Such a statement would have been 
inconceivable in the preceding ages. It is quite clear 
that a Brahmana of our period, who intended to take 
up to Government service, trade or agriculture, or 
become an astronomer, astrologer, Pauranika or gram- 
marian could hardly have taken the trouble of remem- 
bering more than the few Vedic Mantras that were 
necessary for daily religious purposes. The same was 
the case with those who intended to specialise in 
Vedanta, Mlmansa, Nyaya, Yoga or Sankhya. Among 
the college professors, however, there used to be many 
who were all-round scholars. A 7th century copperplate 
of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty 2 describes the donee’s 
grand-father, who was a teacher at the local college, 
as well versed in two Vedas, with their Pada, Krama 
and A nuJcramanika, E'alpa, Zfpanishads, Pumas, 
Xtihdsas and many Dharmaiastras\) The donee himself 
was well grounded in' Yajna rituals, Upanishads, 
Mantras, Itihasa, Pur ana and Dharmasastra. College 
teachers were thus following the advice of Sukra that 
it is essential for a scholar to be well grounded in 
several branches of knowledge. 3 

From Alberuni we learn that some Kshatriyas 
continued to study the Vedas down to the 11th 

1 Cf. si t 

Sankha in VMS., p. 511., 

2 S. 1. E. B., tl927, p. 115. 
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century A, D., but that the Vaishyas were excluded 
from the Vedic studies in direct opposition to the 
Smriti injunction on the point. 1 Vaishyas were by 
this time more or less completely assimilated with the 
Sadras on account of the identity of professions, 
similarity in living and extensive inter-marriages, hence 
their loss of the privilege of the Vedic studies. 

We can describe fairly accurately the curricula in 
the non- Vedic literary schools and colleges with the help 
of the information supplied by the 7th century Chinese 
travellers. 2 Boys began the alphabet at about the 
age of 6 and used to take about six months to master 
it. I-tsing is silent as to what was studied in the next 
year ,* probably it was devoted to the study of elementary 
arithmetic. The Sutras of Panini were mastered in 
the 9th year and the next three years were spent in 
studying Ashfadhatu,; Unadi-iSrdras etc. I-tsing is 
silent as to what the boys did for the next two years ; 
very probably they were utilised in getting a good 
grounding in Kavya (poetics), Sahitya (literature) and 
Kosha (dictionary). 

Specialisation and bifurcation of courses took place 
at this stage. 8 Only those students were admitted to 

1 Sachau, I, p. 125. 

a This paragraph is based upon Chap. XXXIV of 
I-tsing’s 1 Record of the Buddhist World. 

8 I-tsing’s account no doubt suggests that five more, years 
were spent by all the students in mastering the iLasiha and 
\ P.T.O. 
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institutions of higher education, who on account of 
•their mastery over ordinary grammar, literature and 
vocabulary, were in a position to understand without 
much difficulty advanced books on technical subjects. 
From Yuan Chwang we learn that besides grammar 
there were four other branches which were selected for 
•specialisation. ‘The second is that of skilled professions 
(concerned with) the principles of mechanical arts, the 
•dual processes and astrology. The third is the science 
-of medicine, the use of the stone, the needle and moxa. 
The fourth is the science of reasoning by which the 
orthodox and heterodox are ascertained and the true 
and false are saught out. The fifth is the science of 
,the Internal, which investigates and teaches the five 
degrees of religious attainments and the subtle doctrine 
of Karma 1 .’ '■ . 

Among these five subjects, grammar seems to have 
been most popular. Specialists in grammar according 
to I-tsing, used to study thoroughly Ka§Hca-Vritti 
and Pamjda-Maha-lhashya in about five or six years. 
The actual books selected for the higher course all over 


(Continued from the last page.) 
ffche Patanjala MaM-bhashya, but he is here obviously 
.referring to specialists in grammar. According to 
Devanabhatta also, proficiency in ordinary grammar, 
literature and vocabulary was sufficient for admission to 
higher educational courses. 

1 Watters, I, p. 155. 
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India may not necessarily have been those mentioned 
by I-tsing ; the entire grammar course, however, must 
have covered a period of about 10 years as stated by 
the Chinese traveller. From Alberuni we learn that 
grammar held its position as the most popular subject 
in the 11th century also. In fact even today in 
Sanskrit Patha-salas no subject is so extensively studied 
as Vyakarana. The reason is obvious, the teachers in 
ordinary Sanskrit Patha-salas were naturally expected 
to be well up in that subject. The demand for the 
grammarians is comparable to the demand for trained 
English teachers in modem India. 

From the quotation given above from Yuan 
Chwang it appears that astronomy-cum- astrology and 
medicine were the most popular liberal professions of 
the age. Discussion about their courses will be under- 
I taken in the next chapter ; it may be noted at this 
stage that those who intended to take them up had to 
possess a fair grounding in ordinary grammar, literature 
and vocabulary. Logic and philosophy were the two 
branches of liberal education that were specialised in 
most of the higher educational institutions. The two 
""were intimately connected with each other. In this as 
in the earlier period, Hindu students /of metaphysics- 
used to study the works of their opponents also. Some 
of them used to be specialists in Buddhism, enjoying a. 
fame equal to that of celebrated Buddhist scholars. 
Yuan Chwang stayed for a month and half in southern 
Kosala in order to study the treatise called In-ming • 
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LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY COURSES 

from a Brahmana scholar, 1 There must have been 
many such scholars in the Hindu colleges specialis- 
ing in philosophy. This is quite clear from Bana’s 
description of the Asrama of Divakarasena, who was 
originally a Brahmana but was later converted to- 
Buddhism. We learn that students of Dharmasastra, 
Upanishads, and of Kapila, Vaiseshika and Laukaya- 
tika systems of philosophy stayed in his Asrama and 
studied under him, along with the followers of Makkhali 
Gosala and Svetambara and Digambara Jainism. 

The advanced courses in logic and philosophy, 
which commenced at about the age of 15, must have 
extended over a period of about eight years. I-tsing 
undoubtedly observes that the students, who used to 
proceed to Valabhi and Nalanda for the study of 
logic and metaphysics, used to stay there only two or 
three years. This does not, however, mean that the 
entire college course in these subjects extended over 
that short period. I-tsing is referring only to advanced 
students who had finished earlier part of their educa- 
tion elsewhere; he describes these students as ‘being 
instructed by their teachers and instructing others,’ 3 
Specialists in logic and philosophy could not have 
finished their education before about the age of 24. 

The study of Smritis and Puranas is not 
mentioned by the Chinese travellers probabl y by over- 

i Beal, Life of Hiuen T&ang, p. 136. 

3 IIarsha~charit, Uchchhvasa VIII, 

» Takakusu, Itsing, p. 177. ■ 
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sight. These had a hold over the popular mind of our 
period, which was almost as great as the hold of the 
Vedas on the mind of the earlier generations. 1 It is, 
therefore, certain that Smritis and Puranas must have 
been taught in the vast mojority of even the second 
rate schools and colleges. Classical Sanskrit literature, 
drama, and poetics became extremely popular from 
about the 5th century A. D. ; the extra-ordinary 
development of these branches would warrant the 
conclusion that subjects like Nyaya, Mimansa and 
Vedanta must have temporarily fallen in the background 
in the schools and colleges from about the 7th or the 
Sth century. The special course in Sahitya comprised 
a study of grammar, metrics, poetics, popular literature, 
epics, Puranas, traditional stories and the works of 
the celebrities of the bye-gone times. 2 Ability to 
■compose a poem was regarded almost as indispensable 
in this period as the ability to read and write in 
modern times. The large number of Smritis, Puranas, 
dramas, Kavyas, and works on poetics that were 
composed in this period makes it quite clear that 
these subjects must have been cultivated with great 
care and assiduity in the schools and colleges of 
our period. 

The curriculum of the Budhist institutions differed 
to some extent from that prescribed in Hindu Colleges. 

1 Altekar : The EashtraMtas and their Times, p p. 297-304. 

3 Edvyamlmansa, pp, 49-50. 
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Mahayana Buddhism was in ascendancy in India 
at this time and most of its important works were 
in Sanskrit. Lay Buddhists like their Hindu brethren 
used to spend about seven or eight years in the study 
of grammar, literature and Kosha. At about 16 they 
started reading Buddhist works on logic and metaphysics 
like Hetu-vidya and Abhidharma-sastra and spent about 
seven or eight years in mastering them. Some select 
passages from the Vinaya were probably taught at 
an earlier stage pari passu with the elementary study 
of grammar. 

Studies prescribed for the Buddhist monk were 
naturally somewhat different. For ten years after his 
ordination he was under the direct control and guidance 
of a teacher (Upajjhay a). He had to master both Pali 
and Sanskrit, because Buddhist scriptures and works- 
that he had to study were written in both these langu- 
ages. He had to study very thoroughly the Vinaya , 
Sutras , Pdtimohhka and the Sastras. This usually took 
about ten years and then he became qualified to become 
a teacher himself. His education, however, did not 
stop here, for he was expected to be a life-long student 
like the Hindu Naishthika Brahmacharin. Of course, 
not all the monks had either the inclination or the 
intellectual calibre to go on mastering books after 
books; but it has to be admitted that many of 
the 7th century monasteries including those in out of 
the way places like Jalundar, Dhenukakata and southern 
Kosala possessed celebrated monk scholars, who could 
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detain Yuan Chwang several months for learning the 
special subjects cultivated in them. 1 Among the 

10.000 monks that resided at Nalanda, in e. 635 A.D., 

1.000 could explain 20 .collections of Satras, 500, 30 
collections and about 10, 50 collections. 2 * The number 
of distinguished scholars among the Buddhist monks at 
this time seems, therefore, to have been fairly large. 

Hetu-vidya sastra, Nyayanusara sastra, Pranyam- 
ula sastra, Shatpadabhidharma sastra, Kosha and 
Vibhasha were among the principal subjects studied in 
Buddhist monastery-colleges of this period. Medicine 
was also studied probably to meet the needs of the huge 
monastic population. Hindu systems of philosophy like 
Vedanta and Saftkhya were carefully analysed in order 
to meet the Hindu opponent on his own ground. Even 
Yuan Chwang, who had undertaken the arduous and 
dangerous journey to India primarily for studying 
Buddhist scriptures, spent two fifth the period of his 
stay in India in studying the sacred books of the 
Hindus. 8 

New books were being produced in this period in 
■quick succession on most of the subjects that were 
being taught in schools and colleges. If we had fuller 
information, we might probably have learnt that some 
authors in ancient times were not far behind their 

1 Beal, Life of Ilmen Tsang , pp. 136, 137, 177. 

2 Ibid , p. 112. 

2 Ibid, p. 125. 
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modern successors in taking all possible steps to get 
their books introduced as text books in educational 
institutions. It is, however, very doubtful whether any 
pecuniary gain was likely to accrue to an author by 
his book being used as a text book, for there was no 
press and copyright in our period. Probably it was 
only the honour that was being coveted. One concrete 
and interesting case is known in this connection, 
Ugrabhuti, the teacher of king Anangapala of the 
Punjab, (<?. 1000-c. 1010 A. D.) had composed a book . 
on grammar called Sishya-hita-vritti. He sent it to 
Kashmir , but the scholars there refused to adopt it. The 
author then complained to his quondam royal disciple, 
who sent a sum of 2,00,000 dirhams (~Rs. 60,000) 
to Kashmir for being distributed among those who 
would study the book of his master. The book was 
then adopted in no time all over the country and there 
was a rush upon it. 1 Ugrabhuti’s case need not be 
supposed to be the typical one ; but some such funny 
episodes may be lying buried in the lost records of 
ancient Indian history. 

The revival of Hinduism had led in our period to 
a revival of Sanskrit, which was so intense and 
effective that even the Buddhists and Jains discarded 
the precepts and examples of the founders of their J 
systems and began to compose their sacred works ini 
Sanskrit. Early in this period, down to about 300 A.D., 


Sachau, Alberuni, I, pp. 135-6. 
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j even public documents were composed in Prakrits,, 

1 but we hardly get any copper plate grant or lithic 
| inscription in a Prakrit language after the beginning 
i of the 4th century A. D. The Satavahanas were 
1 the champions of Prakrit, 1 but their example was not 
emulated by any later kings. Nay, with the revival 
I of Sanskrit some kings like Sahasafika of Ujjayini are 
I said to have issued orders that Sanskrit alone should 
\ be spoken even in their harems. 2 As a consequence 
j of all these factors the development of Prakrit and 
Apabhransa dialects was arrested in our period. Even 
what may be described as primary schools were 
mainly engaged in the teaching of Sanskrit grammar 
and syntax, It appears almost certain that no attention 
was paid in our schools and colleges to the cultivation' 
of the spoken languages of the people. 3 This had 
unfortunate consequences on the spread of knowledge 
among the masses, which will be discussed in the 
last chapter. 


1 There was a standing order in their court that Prakrit 
alone should be spoken in their households. See Rajasekha- 
ra’s Ravya-mimansa, p. 50 . 

2 Ibid. p. 50. 

3 Cf. Alberuni’s observation, ‘Further the language is 
divided into a neglected vernacular one in use among the 
common people and a classical one, only in use among the 
tipper and educated classes, which is much cultivated* 
Sachau, I, p. 18. 
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Method of Teaching. 

Wide divergence of opinion exists at present as 
to the best method of teaching suitable to students 
of different grades. Some think that no teaching is 
at all necessary at higher stages ; it is quite sufficient 
for the teacher to supply a good bibliography. Some 
are in favour of careful tuition and home exercises. 
Others grow eloquent over the merits of the lecturing 
system, which in the hands of a competent professor, 
enlarges the student’s vision and transports him to 
the higher regions. 

In order to understand the method of teaching 
prevailing in ancient India, it is essential that we 
should visualise the state of affairs then prevailing. The 
art of printing was unknown and books were very 
costly, fragile and rare. The theory that the use 
of a carefully selected library is the best method of 
education was, therefore, naturally out of the mental 
1 vision of the age. The services of the art of writing 

5(1 were for several centuries not utilised for lightening 

the burden of the memory. The sacred character of 
the Vedic literature was partly responsible for this ; 
it was probably feared that the most sacred possession 
of the race might pass into profane hands, if the Vedas 
were committed to writing. Great importance was 
attached to proper accent and intonation, and the 
necessary guidance in this respect could be had from 
m? the lips of an animate teacher and not from the pages 
10 
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of an inanimate book. Then there was the danger of 
the semi-illiterate scribe ; even int he 11th century A.D. 
the most important conclusions of an author's work 
were often omitted from the copy by the negligence of the 
scribe. His book was often transformed out of re- 
cognition and used to be altogether unintelligible in the 
first or second copy. 1 

Owing to the above considerations learning was 
transmitted from generation to generation orally ; this 
state of affairs continues down to the present times 
in Sanskrit Pathasalas of the older type. PratisaWiyaa 
give us a good glimpse into the traditional method of 
teaching the Vedas since very early times. Scholars 
used to recite the stanzas of the -Vedic hymns 
taught to them by their teacher exactly in the same 
way and intonation. 2 The slightest mistake in into- 
nation, accent or pronunciation was regarded as most 
fatal , each boy had, therefore, to be taught separately. 
Every day about two or three verses were committed 
to memory. The teacher used to pronounce only two 
words at a time and this number waS^educed to one 
if the word happened to be compound one. The first 
pupil then recited the words exactly in the way the 
teacher had done, and if he had any difficulty it was 
explained to him. When the whole prasna was taught 

i Sachau, Alberuni, I, p. 18. 

3 Cf. I 

It. V.j VII, 103, 5. 



1 Rik-pratisalchya, Patala XV. 

2 Cf. ^fgSBfqoisjci i 

^ I f^qJITfTR: || 

Asvamedhifca Farm, 106, 92. 
a Sachau, Alberuni, I, p. 112. 
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in this way, the next student was taken up. 1 Neces- 
sarily every student used .o receive individual attention 
under this system. 

It would appear that the Vedas were first/ 
committed to writing some time in the 8th or the 9th 
century A. D. V asukra, an inhabitant of Kashmir, had 
the courage to undertake the task of writing out 
the text and explanations of the Vedic Mantras. The 
Mahabliarata condemns a man to hell for the sin of 
writing down the Vedic texts 2 ; but Vasukra, we are 
told by Alberuni, was afraid that the Veda itself would 
be lost if it was not committed to writing. 3 Hence 
he undertook the task from which every one else had 
recoiled till then. Vasukra’s step did not revolutionise 
the traditional method of teaching; it was too deep- 
rooted. Books, besides, were very rare, costly and 
fragile. 

This method of teaching was also followed in 
Buddhist institutions. For several centuries the 
teachings of Ae Buddha continued to exist only in 
the memory of his disciples and followers. In the 
2nd century B, C., Nagasena learnt the Tripltaka 
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by heart not from any books but from the lips of his 
teacher Dhammarakkhita. 1 Buddhist students used 
to have recourse to the same method in the 7th century 
A. D., though the Tripltaka was committed to writing 
at least as early as the time of Kanislika. The method 
of teaching then in vogue has been described by 
I-tsing ; the teacher used to take up the Tripltaka 
passage of the day and gave a lesson that suited the 
circumstance without leaving any fact or theory 
unexplained. 2 

The fact that the Vedas and the Tripltakas were 
learnt by the heart has given rise to the impression that 
learning by rote was the only method followed in 
Ancient India. The impression, however, is wrong ; 
explanation, exposition and elucidation were resorted 
to even in the Vedic schools when the etymology of 
difficult words, the interpretation of obscure passages 
and the changes that took place in the Saihhita text 
when it was converted into the Pada text and vice 
versa, had to be discussed with the pupils. A consi- 
derable portion of the Brahmana literature is of the 
nature of explanation and exposition of the Vedic texts ; 
it really represents portions of the lectures that were 
delivered to the Vedic students in the class-rooms of that 
period. It is, therefore, clear that even in early times 
Vedic teachers were not content merely with teaching 

1 Mil Pan,, I, p. 21. 

2 p. 120 . 
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tlie text of the hymns. In the Tittiri Jataka, the Veda 
teachers are represented as expounding the knotty points 
in the hymns as easily as a stream leaps down from a 
mountain peak. 1 

Sutra works like those of Panini, Jaimini and j 
Badarayana could never have been learnt merely by 
rote. They are too obscure and difficult to be 
learnt by that method. Teaching in such cases must 
have been accompanied by extensive explanations and 
expositions, which seem to have been partly incorporated 
in some of the extant commentaries on these works. 
Teaching of the various books on the Vedanta, 
Mlmansa, Nyaya, Vaiseshika and Buddhist metaphysics 
was hardly possible without exhaustive discussions 
pertaining to the views expounded and views controverted. 
In these discussions there was unravelling of the 
subject matter, distinctions and contradistinctions were 
drawn, and an effort was made to show the 
reasonableness of one’s position and the errors of the 
opponent. 2 The students of the various schools of 
orthodox and heterodox systems of religion and philosophy, 
Who were studying under Divakarasena, used to listen 
to the exposition of their respective systems, deliberate 
on their natures, discuss their features, raise doubts on 
obscure themes, determine for themselves the main 


1 Tittiri Jataka, No. 438, 

2 Mil Pan., I, 46. 
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outlines and enter into discussion with their opponents. 1 
This same procedure must have been followed in all the 
institutions engaged in teaching religion, philosophy,, 
logic, law and poetics. Indian teachers in the 7th 
century A. D. were past masters in the art of explana- 
tion and exposition, and students from distant countries 
like Korea and China used to brave the dangers of 
the perilous journey to India, not so much because 
they wanted to learn by rote the scriptures of their 
religion, but because they were anxious to hear the 
explanations and expositions of obscure metaphysical 
passages which could be heard nowhere else. About 
his Indian teachers I-tsing says, ‘I have been always 
very glad that I had an opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge from them personally, which I should other- 
wise have never possessed.' 2 What Yuan Chwang 
valued in his Indian Gurus was not so much their 
capacity to recite the texts as their remarkable ability 
in explaining obscure passages and offering illuminative 
suggestions on doubtful points. 3 

In several Jatakas we read that the ‘world- 
famous’ teachers of Takshasila used to have 500' 
scholars studying under them. This number of 
students seems to be more conventional than real, and 
was probably suggested by the repeated statements 


1 ITarsha-charit, Uehchhvasa VIII. 

2 P. 185. 

* Beal, X/ife, pp. 76, 154, 160. 


occuring in the TripTtakas that the Buddha used to 
be always accompanied by 500 disciples. For, all 
available evidence shows that generally speaking the 
Indian teacher used to take charge of about 15 or 20 
students only. Nalanda used to provide for a teaching 
staff of a thousand teachers for its student population 
of about 9,000. 1 In the 11th century A. D., in the 
Vedic college at Ennayiram, each teacher had about 
20 students only under his charge. 2 At Benares, in 
the 17th century A. D. some times only four, and 
usually about 12 or 15 students, used to work under 
one teacher. 3 In the 19th century A. D., the number 
of students that used to study under a teacher in 
the Tote at Nadia used to vary from 10 to 20. 4 It 
therefore seems almost certain that the Jataka 
statements that each of the famous teachers of 
Takshasila used to coach 500 students are not to be 
accepted as literally true, and that normally every 
teacher used to take the responsibility for about 15 to 
20 students only. Individual attention to the needs of 
each student was therefore possible. Instructions were 
more of the nature of personal guidance than of lectures. 
Students used to receive personal instructions and 
guidance. This was one of the strongest points in the 
ancient Indian system of education. Lectures to 

1 Beal, Life, p. 112. 

2 & I E. E., 1918, p. 145. 

8 Bernier, p. 334. 

4 Nadia Gazetteer, p. 182. 
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large classes of 100 or 200 students, which are 
unintelligible to some, superfluous to others and partially 
useful to the rest, were unknown in ancient India. 
Students could not afford to go to the class room, 
or to be more accurate, to the teacher without thorough 
preparation. There was a daily examination of every 
student and no new lesson was given until the old 
one was thoroughly mastered. 1 There were no annual 
examinations and mass promotions at fixed intervals. 
Clever students were not compelled to mark time for 
their dull companions as under the modern system 
of education. The educational system ministered to 
the needs and individual capacity of each student. If a 
student was intelligent and industrious, he could 
finish his education much earlier than is possible in 
modern times. The idle and careless student had not 
as pleasant a prospect of a merry college life as he 
has in the present age. Yuan Chwang says, ‘When 
disciples, intelligent and accute, are addicted to idle 
shirking, teachers doggedly persevere in repeating 
instructions until their training is finished.’ 2 The 
Chinese traveller was very favourably impressed by 
the capacity of Indian teachers to rouse their students 
to activity and urge them to progress. 

In order to make personal supervision effective, 
the cooperation and help of advanced students were 

1 Mil Pan., I, p. 18. 

2 Watters, I, p. 160- 
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enlisted in the cause of education. They used to guide 
the studies of the juniors under the general supervision 
of their teachers. About the Valabhi college students, 
1-tsing observes that they used to pass two or three 
years ‘instructed by their teachers and instructing 
others’. 1 This system also obtained at Takshasila ; for 
instance, in the M ahasuta-soma J ataka we find that 
the Kuru prince Sutasoma aquired proficiency earlier, 
and was entrusted with the teaching of his brother 
prince, the heir apparent of Benares 2 . In some Jataka 
stories we find senior students at Takshasila being put 
in charge of their schools during the temporary absence 
of their teachers. 3 This method of entrusting teaching 
work to brilliant students had a great educational 
value. It placed a high incentive before the student 
world. It afforded opportunities to intelligent students 
to learn the art of teaching, and thus indirectly 
performed the same service as the Teachers’ Training 
Colleges discharge today. It increased the efficiency 
and decreased the cost of the school by affording 
intelligent and free assistance to the teacher. 

When the teaching is individual and the knowledge 
of the student is tested every day by questions and 
answers, the dialogue method of teaching would often 
become inevitable. We find this method followed in 
some of the Upanishads and Buddhist Sutras. In the 

1 p. 1 77. 

2 No. 537. 

s E. g., Sukha-vibarai Jataka, no. 10. 
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hands of a skilful teacher like the Buddha the method 
wa ; most effective. 

The value of observation and comparison was also 
recognised by some of the shrewd teachers. A teacher 
in Benares had an exceptionally dull but devoted 
student in his class who was a problem to him. After 
giving a careful consideration to his case he came to 
the conclusion that the best way to develop his intellect 
would be by questioning the young man on his daily 
return from the forest about something that he might 
have seen or done that day and then to ask him what 
it was like. ‘For’ thought the teacher, ‘this would 
lead him on to make comparisons and give reasons 
and the continuous practice of comparing and reasoning 
on his part would enable me to impart education to 
him’. 1 In this particular case the experiment did not 
succeed, because the student was a dunce of an ex- 
ceptionally high order. The story would, however, 
show that some teachers in ancient India tried to make 
education interesting and effective by enlisting the 
services of the faculties of observation and comparison.. 
The Hitopadesa would show that stories and parables 
were also utilised to make education lively and 
interesting. 

To sum up, ancient Indian educationalists no 
doubt attached great importance to the teacher, but 
did not believe that education was a merely passive 


1 Mangallsa Jataka No. 124. 
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process, and that the teacher could achieve unaided all 
the ends desired. The cooperation of the student was 
esssential and a good deal depended upon his intel- 
lectual cali re . 1 Reflection on the part of the student 
was insisted upon, especially in the case of those who 
wanted to specialise in theology, philosophy and logic. 
Students were also encouraged to hold mutual discussions 
and their powers of comparison and observation were 
also developed. We find some of the Jataka students 
undertaking tours at the end of their education, and 
Taukra describes graphically the various advantages to 
be derived from travelling and coming into contact 
with the scholars of different lands . 2 All this, however, 
could not give the finishing touch to education. Time 
was an important factor and maturity of intellect and 
scholarship would not come into existence the moment 
the course was over; time alone could achieve that 
consummation if properly utilised . 8 

Examinations. 

We have seen already that there were no annual or 
periodical examinations in ancient India. New lessons- 

1 Cf. ferar*fe srr§ feed mi sfe i 

* ^ srafeife 3 T ii 

vtsrfe =5 qsE* ufe asmi i 

U ttara-Rtima-charit, Act II. 

2 111 , 131 - 7 . 

® Cf. qfe i 

qfe a raraTfcqs qfe § n Subhashtiam. 
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were given to students only when the teacher was 
satisfied after a searching oral examination that the old 
one was thoroughly mastered. The end of the education 
•course was not marked by any lengthy and exhaustive 
examnation but by the pupil reciting and explaining the 
last lesson . 1 The modern practice to submit the student 
to what is known as ■Sulaka-parlJcsha, where he is asked 
to explain the problems discussed on a page opened at 
random, is not mentioned in ancient books but may be 
perhaps old. Even if it goes to ancient times, it can 
haidly be compared to the modern system of 
examination. 

At the end of his education the scholar was present- 
ed to the local learned assembly where occasionally 
some questions were asked. 2 From the Grihya-satras 
we learn that this presentation took place when the 
Samavartana ceremony was over . 3 it is therefore clear 
that the eligibility of a student for Samavartana or 
receiving the degree did not depend upon the opinion 
of the assembly but upon the Opinion of his teacher. 

Eajasekhara describes the examinations held in 
the royal court 4 and Charaka refers to heated dis- 
cussions held in learned assemblies to test the relative 


3 Mil. pan., I, p. 18. 

2 Sr. U., VI, 2, 1 and 2. 

3 -»»•• Or. S., in 1, 26; Ip. Or. S., 1, 11, 5. 
* Savya-mimAnsd, p. 55. 
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merits of the contending physicians. 1 These examina- 
tions were, however, fundamentally different from 
modern degree examinations. Each participant in 
these literary affrays was anxious to prove, not that he 
possessed certain minimum qualifications, but that he 
was the best poet or physician in the land, entitled 
to precedence, honour and annuities from the royal 
court. What Charaka or Rajasekhara have in contem- 
plation is not a routine examination but an intellectual 
combat among the distinguished physicians and scholars 
of the age. 

Since there were no degree examinations, there 
were naturally no degrees or diplomas. From Taranath 
we learn that the Pala kings of Bengal, who were- 
patrons and chancellors of the Vikramasila University, 
used to grant diplomas to students in a convocation 
held at the end of their education. 2 In medieval 
Bengal also learned bodies used to confer degrees like 
TarJcachakravartl and Tarhalanhara on very distinguished 
scholars like Gadadhara and JagadTsa. This practice 
of giving degrees and titles seems to be a new innovation 
of medieval times. Yuan Chwang informs us that 
unscrupulous scholars in the seventh century used to 
'steal the name of Nalanda’ in order to gain more 
respect 3 . This would not have been possible if the 
Nalanda University were in the habit of granting 

1 Vimanasthana, 8. 

2 Bose, Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities , p.61, 

3 Watters, II, p. 165. 
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regular diplomas to those who had finished their 
courses there. 

Students in ancient India had not to pass 
through the fiery ordeal of examinations; their lot, 
however, was by no means more enviable than that 
of the modern students. Armed with his irrevocable 
degree, the modern graduate can afford to forget all 
that he had learnt, and no one can question his 
competence. The scholar in ancient India could not 
take shelter behind the buttress of a degree. He had 
to keep his scholarship fresh and up-to-date, for he 
was liable to be challenged at any moment for a 
literary affray (Sastrartha) and the society used to 
judge his merit by the way in which he aquitted 
himself in such discussions. All that he had learnt 
he had to keep ready at the tip of his tongue ; he 
could neither point to his diploma nor ask for time to 
refer to his note-books. 


CHAPTER V 
Useful Education. 


In the last chapter we surveyed the higher courses 
in the literary line ; an attempt will now be made 
to discuss useful education and the problems connected , 
with it. Military, medical and commercial education, 1 
training in various fine arts like sculpture, painting, 
music and dancing, and instructions in useful industries 
like spinning and weaving, masonry, carpentary, smithy, 
lapidary and mining and metallurgy come within the I 
purview of the present chapter. Our sources of 
information are, however, few and poor; Smritis, which 
supply some information about theological and literary 
education, are with very few exceptions, silent about 
training in useful arts and professions, and earlier 
literature throws hardly any light on the subject. 
Observations of foreign merchants and pilgrims usually 
refer to liberal education, if the topic of education is at 
all touched by them. Had an Arabian or Chinese 
enquirer come to India to ascertain the methods of 
medical education or the processes of the great textile 
industry, or had a Smriti been written by a non- 
Brahmana interested in the methods and institutions 
of the various branches of professional education, or had 
an inscription been discovered making an endowment 
for a technical institution, our knowledge of the subject 
would have been much more complete than it is today. 



SECTION I. 

Caste System and Useful Education. 

The traditional division of professions among the 
various castes would suggest that the students who 
used to receive useful and industrial education must 
have predominently belonged to non-Brahmana classes. 
This a prim conclusion, however, does not bear close 
examination. In the Vedic period the caste system 
had riot become rigid and we find a respectable sage, 
whose poems have been canonised, informing his 
readers that he himself was a poet, his father a doctor 
and his maternal grand-father a stone-cutter . 1 People 
used to follow useful and lucrative professions in accor- 
dance with their individual tastes. In course of time, 
however, the caste system became theoretically rigid, 
arid sacred texts began to enjoin that the Brahmana 
should follow a life of voluntary poverty in the interest 
of religious and cultural education, and should abstain 
from lucrative careers in useful professions. A section 
of the Brahmana community followed this ideal, but 
the rest were unable to do so either because the sacrifice 
demanded was too high, or because they thought that 
their sacred duty to teach referred not only to Vedic 
lore but also included useful and industrial arts . 2 
Brahmanas endowed with less than ordinary intelligence 
were naturally unfit to become the teachers of language 

1 R. V. IX, 112, 3. 

2 I &au. I>h. I, 6, 16. 
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■and literature. Gautama permits them to follow 
industrial arts 1 and several Jatakas show that this 
liberty was fully availed of. We find several 
Brahmanas learning and following the professions of 
the trader, the soldier, the serpent-charmer and the 
cultivator. Nay, in one Jataka story we come across 
a Brahmana priest of holy Benares sending his son to 
Takshasila for gaining proficiency in archery 2 . The 
Jataka evidence is also supported by the Smritis ; 
they lay down that Brahmanas, who are traders, 
physicians, navigators, trainers of horses and elephants 
and dealers in dogs and camels should not be invited 
for a Sraddha . 3 Obviously the number of Brahmanas 
following such professions must have been not 
insignificant, otherwise express rules for their exclusion 
would not have been laid down. The military profession 
and the government service also were by no means 
the exclusive preserves for the Kshatriyas. The army 
used to be recruited from all classes, and in the seventh 
century A. D. when Yuan Chwang visited India, kings 
of Ujjain, Mahesvara, and Assam were Brahmanas, 
those of Pafiyatra and Kanauj Vaisyas, and those 

1 In Jatakas we find several Brahmanas teaching archery, 
magic, snake-charming etc. Dhanurveda Samhitn (1, 4) 
lays down that either a Brahmana or a Kshatriya should 
be a teacher of the military arts. Drona, the teacher of 
the Kshatriya Kaurava princes, was himself a Brahmana. 

2 Sarabhafiga Jataka, No. 522. 

s E. G., Manu, III, 152 ff. 

11 
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: of Matipura and Sindh Sudras. Sufiga, Kanva and 
Kadamba rulers were Brahmanas by caste. When 
therefore we are thinking of useful and professional 
education, we need not suppose that students for these 
branches came exclusively from non-Brahmana groupSr 
Down to about 500 A. D. intercaste marriages were 
hot tabooed either by the Smritis or by society and 
the caste system did not have a dominant voice in 
determining the careers of the ambitious youths in the 
rising generation. A useful profession like the medical 
one was followed by the members of all the castes in. 
the 2nd century A. D. 1 

A large majority of students who took up useful 
arts were naturally non-Brahmanas, among whom a 
fair percentage belonged to Kshatriya and Vaishya 
castes. Members of these castes were eligible for 
Upanayana and Vedic studies, but there is a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the extent to which they 
availed themselves of that privilege. Let us therefore 
try to ascertain the nature and extent of the Vedic and 
literary education of Kshatriya and Vaishya boys, who 
used to take up useful professions like commerce, 
industry or mining and metallurgy. 

We have seen already how Upanayana was not 
a compulsory Sanskara down to about the Upanishadic 
times (c. 800 B. C.) In this early age Vedic studies 
could obviously not have been universal among the 


i Char aka, Sutra-sthana, 30, 26. 
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I Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. Brahmanical tradition 
t itself has, however, recognised that some of the com- 

posers of the Vedic hymns like Vainya and Visvamit ra 
were Kshatriyas, and in the Upanishads some Kshatri- 
ya kings are seen to be taking a leading part in 
philosophical development, .....Some of the important 
: esoteric doctrines are admitted even by the Brahmani- 

cal tradition to have been for a long time in the 
> exclusive possession of Kshatriya circles headed by 

kings like Ajatasatru, 1 Pravahana Jaivali, 2 Asvapati 
Kaikaya 3 etc. The Kathalta Samhita contains a 
ritual for the benefit ~or~a ”non-Brahmana, who had 
studied the sacred lore but had not become famous. 4 
Whether the term * abrahnana ’ in this passage would 
justify the conclusion that Vaishyas alsp like Kshatriyas 
were in some cases studying and teaching the Vedic 
texts' It is difficult to state, for actual cases of Vaishya 
teachers or philosophical celebrities are not known. 
The number of Vaishyas taking deep and active 
interest in Vedic religion and philosophy seems to have 
^ y'j been always much smaller than that of the Kshatriyas, 
The available evidence seems to show that in early 
times the intellectual sections among the Kshatriyas, 
and to a less extent, among the Vaishyas were often 
taking a deep interest in Vedic and Upanishadic 
i Br. Up., 111,1, 14. ~~~ 

* Ibid , IV, 1, 1 ; C h. Up., IV, 4, 1. 

3 Sat. Br., X, 6, 1,1. 

* cf. qtsanprt i ix, 16, 
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studies andaproblems, perhaps as a recreation for their 
leisure hours. 

We have already seen how at about 800 B. C. 
it was deemed necessary to conscript the services of 
the whole Aryan society for the preservation of the 
Vedic lore, and how Upanayana came to be prescribed 
as a compulsory Sanska ra for Brahmanas, Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas. The Smriti rules, if taken at their 
face value, would lead ns to the conclusion that the 
Kshatriya and Vaishya youths also, like the Brahmana 
ones, were expected to study the Vedas for twelve 
long years after their Upanayana. The problem 
to be investigated into is whether the Kshatriya and 
Vaishya youths did really perform the Vedic Upanayana, 
and if so, whether they spent so long a time in Vedic 
studies. 

We must first note that Upanayana was at this 
time regarded as a bodily (sUrlra) Sanskara and its 
non-performance was deemed to degrade an Aryan 
to r the status of a Sudra. It is clear that other 
^^tekSras like Nmnakctram or Qhudakarma were 
performed by the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas and there 
is therefore no reason to doubt the general prevalence 
of Upanayana also among these classes till about the 
2nd century B. C. Otherwise it is difficult to understand 
how Smritis should be laying down very minute rales 
about such trivial points like the difference in the 
height of staffs, the textures of the sacred threads and 
girdles, and the formulae at the time of begging that 
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were to be used by the Brahmacharins of the different 
castes. Unfortunately specific historic instances of 
the performance of Upanayana like that of the Hoysala 
king, Narasiriiha III, which took place on the 25th 
of February 1255 when he was in his fifteenth year, 
are not on record ; but that is due to the circumstance 
that historic documents, such as have been preserved, 
are not concerned with such matters. It seems, 
however, very probable that Upanayana was universal 
among those Kshatriyas who were anxious to be 
recognised as such, down to about the 11th century 
A. D., for Alberuni notes that in his time the members 
of the warrior caste used to study the Vedas though 
they could not teach it. 1 The case of the Vaishyas 
seems to have been different. They became assimilated 
to the position of the Sudras very early on account 
of indiscriminate marriages' 2 ; already at the time of the 
Mahcibharata, (e. 200 B. C.) they were classed with 
the Sudras among the fallen sections of the society. 3 
In the 11th century A. D. we know from Alberuni 
that the Vaishyas like the Sudras were prohibited from the 
reading and study of the Vedas. 4 Alberuni’s testimony 

2 Cf. | 

Bau. Dh. 1, 11, 4. 

3 Gm, IX 32. When Drupada learns that an obscure 
person has won his daughter, he hopes that he is not at 
least a Vaishya or 6udra. MBIT,, I, 186, 16. 

* Sachau, I, 125. 
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is very important ; he knew that theoretically the 
Vaishyas were perfectly entitled to study the Vedas, 
and yet he notes that in practice they were regarded 
as much ineligible as the Sudras. Upanayana and 
Vedic studies must have disappeared from the Vaishya 
community as a whole before the beginning of the 
Christian era. A few respectable Vaishya families 
may have succeeded in preventing their assimilation 
with the Sudras for a few centuries more. In their 
case Upanayana may have continued to be a reality 
followed by a nominal study of a few Vedic Mantras. 
They must, however, have formed an infinitesimal 
section of the Vaishya community. 

When towards the close of tlie Upanishadic period 
the Kshatriyas could no longer become Vedic teachers, 
it is obvious that they would hardly have cared to 
spend as many as twelve years for their Vedic studies. 
The precise amount of the Vedic education of the 
Kshatriyas is difficult to determine. Some Jataka 
stories no doubt represent Kshatriya princes as learning 
one entire Veda or even all the three Vedas, but these 
statements cannot be taken at their face value. For, 
we are gravely informed that these princes used to 
study all the three Vedas and all the ^eighteen practical 
arts and professions 1 . In a short period of six or eight 
years, no prince, howsoever clever he might have been, 
1 Cf. fc5?r sipfeFU f*»wf 

STgrami ^rfu I Dummedha 

Jataka, No. 50. 
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could have mastered all these subjects. Similarly the 
Mahabharata represents the Kaurava princes as being 
experts in Veda, Vedanta and the various branches of 
the military profession 1 . But a perusal of the relevant 
passages shows that the author of the epic was more 
anxious to represent his heroes as being well versed in 
all the known important branches of knowledge than 
in recording the authentic tradition in the matter, 
if any such had existed in the 3rd century B. C. The 
Bamayana represents Rama and his brothers as students 
of the Veda, but refrains from claiming for them any 
expert knowledge in that branch 2 . Serious military 
education could hardly have commenced before the 
age of 14 or 15, and it is quite probable that the youths 
in respectable Kshatriya families may have utilised a 
part of their early life in getting some grounding in the 
Vedic literature. The Jatakas usually represent the 
Brahman a and Kshatriya youths as being instructed 
together by the same teachers in the Vedas and 
Sippas 3 . It is therefore probable that the average 
Kshatriya youth may have had some grounding in the 
Vedic learning. Kautilya and Manu also prescribe 
that Veda and philosophy should form part of a 
prince’s education. The controversy that was going 
on at this period as to whether the sciences of politics 

1 Adiparva, Chaps. 118 and 133. 

2 Balakan&a, Chap. 18. 

s cf. $ftratnror ^ ae&r 

| Asadisa Jataka, No. 181 ; Thusa Jataka No. 338.' 
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and economics should not form the exclusive topics of 
study of a Kshatriya prince would show that by about 
the beginning of the Christian era the average prince 
and Kshatriya used to possess only a very limited 
knowledge of the Vedas and philosophy, probably not 
extending much beyond the capacity to recite a few 
Vedic Mantras and Upanishadic passages. The more 
religious-minded among them continued to ground 
themselves more deeply in the Vedic literature down 
to the time of Alberuni, but their number must have 
been very small 1 . 

SECTION II 

Veda-Brahmai<a Period. 

( upto o. 800 B. C. ) 

Let us now proceed to discuss the history of Useful 
Education age by age. Very little is known about the 
state of affairs in the Veda-Brahmana age. In this 
period the followers of the manual arts were not 
regarded as plebian, but were held in high esteem. 
We have seen already how in the families of Vedic 
sages some were following the profession of the physician 
and some that of the stone-cutter 2 . The carpenter 
( Mathakara ) was so important a member of the society 
that th e chief of his guild was included among the 
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twelve courtiers ( ratnim ) to whose House the king had 
to repair in order to offer him an oblation at the time 
of his coronation 1 . But perhaps the most vivid idea of 
the reverence that was shown to useful arts and 
industries would be gained from the mythological story 
about the Ribhus, which states that they were originally 
men but were later on raised to divinity as a reward 
for their high artistic skill. The doctor’s profession 
was highly honoured unlike in. later times ; the Asvins 
also were like the Ribhus originally human princes 
and physicians who were later elevated to the pantheon 
for their medical skill. 

Quite a large percentage of the Aryan society must 
be following the various useful professions, for Vedic 
studies had not yet become either universal or exacting. 
Archery, horsemanship, charioting, smithy, carpentry, 
medicine and mining were the principal useful arts of 
the age. 2 The continuance of the supremacy of the 
Aryans over the non-Aryans depended on the Aryan 
superiority in the above arts and professions, and the 
Aryans, therefore, must have taken all possible steps to 
ensure that as large a percentage of the rising genera- 
tion as possible was well trained in the above arts. Un- 
fortunately, however, the extant literature gives no idea 

i Mai . &, II, 6, 5 ; IV, 3, 8 ; Sat. Br. t II, 3, 1, 1. 

3 See Macdonel and Keith, Vedic Index,. About mining, 
see Vdj. &, 18, 13 ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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of the arrangements made in this connection. Some 
of these professions may have been hereditary in 
several families ; in such cases fathers must have been 
instructing their sons in the processes of their arts and 
industries. Ambitious princes like Sudas must have 
organised huge factories for the manufacture of bows, 
arrow-heads, chariots and saddles : their victory in 
war depended on the quality of the above material 
they could obtain at the time of war. Several youths 
may have joined these factories as apprentices and 
received training in smithy and carpentry. Not 
impossibly some of these professions may have been al- 
ready organised into guilds and made arrangements about 
the training of the rising generation. All this is how- 
ever a pure though probable conjecture ; actual evidence 
is sadly lacking. 

Section III 

{p. 800 B. C. to c. 250 B. C.) 

Upanishads, Grihya-sutras and Dharma-sutras 
throw very little light upon the useful education of this 
period. The Artkasastra, Greek writers and Pali 
literature give some important information, but it is 
hardly sufficient to satisfy modem curiosity. 

This period probably did not record any remark- 
able advance in sculpture and architecture, but decisive 
progress seems to have been made in the realms of 
.weaving, ship-building, medicine, mining and metal- 
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lurgy. Strabo, who complains that Indians do not 
pursue accurate knowledge in any line, admits that they 
were remarkably efficient in medicine. 1 The Greeks 
were particularly struck by the efficacy of the Indian 
medicine against snake-biting. The . followers of 
Gf-aruda-vidyd and Sarpa-vidya mentioned in the Gopatha 
Brahmam 2 and Ohhandogya Upaniskad 8 , and the students 
who learnt at Takshasila the art of serpent-charming, 
must obviously be specialising in studying and devising 
antidotes against serpent poison. It is difficult to 
visualise the precise progress made in the medical 
science at this period, because no books of the age 
have been handed down. The Sarhhita of Agnivesa, 
on which the present OJiaraha Samhita is based, belongs 
to this time, but its precise contents are not known. 
The medical course, however, was a long one ; Jlvaka 
was very reluctantly permitted by his teacher to go 
home at the end of seven years ; the teacher however 
asked the home-sick student to note that he had got 
only a working knowledge of the profession and was 
far from being a master of the art. 4 The Takshasila 
medical course included practical training in Surgery 
and pharmacy. Several surgical operations seem to 
have been taught to the students. On his way back 
to Pataliputra Jlvaka attempted with success two 

1 Strabo, XV, C. 706 ; Nearchus Frag. 15, 

2 1, io. 

3 VIII 1-2. 

4 Maha-mgga , VIII, 1. 



surgical cases, one of a deep cranial abscess, and the 
other of intestinal displacement. 1 

Strabo avers that the Indians at this period were 
inexperienced in the arts of mining and smelting, 2 
and used to work their gold and silver mines in a 
primitive fashion. It is, however, doubtful whether 
the Greek invaders of India, who had stayed here only 
for a few months, had any accurate and first hand 
knowledge of the mining and smelting processes 
of the Indians. The ArthaSastra of Kautilya 3 
disclosces a fairly accurate knowledge of the nature of 
the ores of gold, silver, copper and some other metals- 
and of the processes by which they were to be purified. 
Mines were a state monopoly and some arrangements 
must have been made by the government tor ensuring 
proper instructions in mining and metallurgy. No 
information is, however, available about the nature of 
these arrangements. 

The apprentice system of education described by 
some of the later Smritis seems to have been the usual 
method of training in industrial arts in this period also. 
The inscription on the statue of a YakshinI, who is 
being worshipped as Manasa Devi at Jhing near 

1 Mahdvagga, VIII, 1. 

2 Strabo, XV, c. 700. 

3 Book II, chaps. 12 and 13. There is a difference of 
opinion about the date of this book, but the present writer 
thinks that its main contents belong to the Mauryan age. 
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Mathura, records that it was carved by Naka, an 
.apprentice of the sculptor Kunika. 1 This statue belongs 
to the Maury an age and shows that the apprentice 
system of training was followed in the sculptor’s 
profession. The same probably was the method by 
which the rising generation was trained in other 
branches of useful arts and industries like weaving and 
ship-bulding. This last mentioned industry was in a 
flourishing condition at this time, as there was immense 
riverine, coastal and foreign trade carried on at this 
time. Elementary knowledge of spinning and weaving 
seems to have been imbibed by the whole population, 
both male and female. Some of the Grihya-Sutras 
lay down that the garment to be offered to the boy at 
his Upnnayana should have been spun and woven in 
the house just before the occasion. The Arthasastra 
refers to the arrangements made by the state for 
purchasing the yarn spun by widows and other 
destitute women. 2 

Industrial training that was given at this time 
seems to have raised the general intelligence to a fairly 
high level. Nearchus speaks highly of the cleverness 
of the Indian craftsmen of the 4th century B. C. 8 
Indians took no time in manufacturing scrapers, 
oil-flasks and sponges that they first saw being used 

1 A. & i?., 1922*3, p. 

2 II, 40. 

3 Nearchus, Fragment 7. 
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by the Macedonians. Fine thread and wool was used, 
to manufacture sponges, and they were then dyed 
so that they looked similar to the M acedonian articles. 
The effciency of the Punjab ship-builders may be 
inferred from the fact that they could supply to 
Alexander a huge, fleet, probably about a thousand 
strong, in less than three months’ time. Arts and crafts 
were not held in low estimation by society; in Kusa 
Jataka (No. 531) we come across a prince who was a 
great expert in the art of sculpture. Injury to an 
artist was a capital offence under the Maury an' 
administration. 

It was in this period that empire building was- 
started in India and she came into contact with foreign 
invaders. This must have given a great impetus 
to military training and the allied industries. Large 
armies required an enormous supply of bows, arrows, 
wheels, chariots, lances, armours, etc.; and this must 
have given an impetus to mining, smithy and carpentry. 
The states in Magadha, Kalinga and Andhra, which 
are known to have been maintaining huge armies, must 
have organised big factories for the manufacture of 
these articles, where senior workmen may have been 
required by the state to train apprentices from among; 
the youths of the rising generation. 

A perusal of the Greek accounts of Alexander’s- 
invasion leaves the impression that the Macedonian 
hero was in many cases opposed not so much by state 
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forces as by whole populations in arms. 1 It would 
appear that among many of the republican tribes of 
the Punjab like the Kathas and the Mallois, the 
military training was imparted to almost the whole 
of the male adult population. Hence some of the 
republics were known as Jyudhajwi-sanghas and used 
to supply fairly well-trained recruits to the state. 2 The 
Arthasdstra also refers to villages exempted from 
taxation in return for their agreeing to supply an agreed 
quota of soldiers to the state army. 3 Such soldiers 
were known as Mania or hereditary soldiers. Military 
training seems to have been universal in such villages 
and in Jyudhajivi-sanghas. It seems to have been 
organised by popular bodies in other villages also, 
for Kautilya expects every new village to be able to 
defend itself. 4 The average recruits to the state army 
in this period must have been of a fairly high calibre, 
well-trained in the use of the main arms of the day. 

In addition to the popular village arrangements 
for the military training, there were some famous 
centres of military education. Takshasila was one 
of them ; Brahmanas and Kshatriyas from all over 
India used to flock to this frontier city for acquiring 

1 M‘crindle ; Ancient India , its invasion by Alexander 
the Great , p. 140. 

2 Arthasastra , IX, 1. 

3 Ibid , II, 34. 

* Ibid, II, 1. 
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mastery in archery and other branches of militrary 
profession. In one military college we learn that as 
many as 103 princes from different parts of India were 
being trained in the different branches of the military 
art. 1 Unfortunately we get no information as to 
whether these military institutions were subsidised by 
the state. The duration and precise nature of the course 
is also not known. 

When soldiers were recruited to the army, the army 
authorities used to subject them to regular training. 
We are, however, not concerned here with the internal 
military organisation and discipline and so need not 
prosecute the enquiry further. 

SECTION IV. 

(From e. 250 B. C. to c. 800 A. D.) 

During this period of about 1000 years, fine, useful 
and industrial arts of India reached their zenith. 
Almost all that is valuable in Indian achievements in 
the realm of medicine, sculpture, architecture, ship- 
building, mining, smelting etc. was achieved in this 
age. The arrangements to impart education in these 
branches must have been efficient in order to render 
this progress possible. 

Medical education seems to have been imparted 
on very scientific lines. Sanskrit was the medium of 
instruction and the student was naturally expected to 


1 Suta-soma Jataka, No. 222. 
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get a good grounding in that language before he was 
admitted to the new course. Learning by rote was 
condemned; Susruta compares a person haying only 
a verbal knowledge of the medical texts to a donkey, 
conscious of the heaviness but not of the quality of the 
weight it carries. Specialisation was encouraged, 
students were expected to master the different branches 
of the science from different experts. 1 Practical training 
in pharmacy and surgery and constant discussion of 
abstruse points among students and professors were 
some of the important features of the training. 2 

The Milinda Panha contains an interesting passage 
giving a fairly good idea of the training of a doctor. 
The medical teacher used to accept students for training 
in consideration either of a fee or of manual and 
professional help. He used to train the student 
thoroughly *in holding the lancet, in cutting, marking 
or piercing with it, in extracting darts, in cleansing 
wounds, in causing them to dry up, in the application 
of ointments, in the administration of emetics, purges 
and oily enemas’. 3 This passage refers to the surgical 
training, but we may infer from it that the medicinal 
training must have been equally comprehensive. Susruta 
emphasises the importance of dissection for perfecting 
the student’s knowledge and points out that mere book 

1 Susruta, Sutrasthana, IV, 4, 4-8. 
a Charaka, Vimanasthana, 8, 4. 
s n, pp- 254-255. 
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learning cannot give a clear idea of the actual internal 
constituents of the human body. 1 Corpses used to be 
decomposed in water and students were then required 
to dissect them and visualise the nature of skin, muscles, 
arteries, bones and internal organs. 2 Anatomical 
knowledge that was thus imparted was fairly high 
when compared with the contemporary standards 
elsewhere. Unfortunately soon after Susruta’s time 
dissection of human bodies went out of vogue to the 
great detriment of the progress of the medical science. 

Susruta gives a good idea of the way in which 
practical training was given in surgery. Students 
used to learn the surgical methods by operating upon 
pumpkins, water melons, cucumbers etc. under the 
teacher’s direction. Puncturing was demonstrated on 
the veins of dead animals, the manner of holding the 
probe on dry Alabu fruits, scarrification on stretched 
pieces of leather covered with hair, sewing on thin pieces 
of cloth or skin, application of bandages on stuffed 
human figures and the use of caustics on soft pieces of 
flesh. 8 This passage obviously refers to absolute 
beginners ; later on they must have been afforded 
opportunities to try their hands on real cases, if the 
hospital conditions in the locality permitted it The 
training outlined above was fairly thorough for the 


1 Sarlra-sthana, 5, 49. 

3 Sutrasthana, Chap, 9. 
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age, and before the decline of surgery, operations seem 
to have been performed in ancient India for cataract, 
hydrocele, abscesses, extraction of dead embryos etc. 
Failure to discover proper anaesthetics seems to have 
stood in the way of further progress in surgery. Wine 
seems to have been administered in a fairly large 
dose to render the patient less sensitive to pain. 1 
Bfiojaprab andha refers to a Mohimehurna used on such 
occasions, but it is not known to medical writers. 

The exact duration of the medical course is not 
known. In the previous period it covered a period of 
about seven or eight years ; probably the same con- 
tinued to be the case in this age also. Charaka 
observes that no one can obtain real all-round efficiency 
in the Ayur-veda ; he does not enlighten us about the 
normal duration of the course. 

Early in this period, education was imparted by 
individual teachers to such students as were accepted 
by them. This was the method at Takshasila. Public 
educational institutions seem to have been evolved in 
India by the 4th century A. D. Nalanda had a 
medical course, but we do not know anything about 
its nature and duration. We have not yet come 

across a detailed description of any medical educational 
institution. Not impossibly in the big hospitals that 
existed at metropolitan centres like Pataliputra there 
was provision made also for the training of efficient 
1 Susruta, Sutrsthana, 17. 



doctors. These hospitals seem to have been very well 
organised, for Indian doctors were imported by the 
Abbaside Khalifas to supervise their own hospitals in 
the 8th century A. D. It is to be regretted that 
Fa Hsien should have contented himself by making 
only a passing reference to the hospitals then in exis- 
tence. If he had given a detailed description, we 
would probably have known a good deal about the 
methods of the medical education in the 5th century. 

Charaka and Susruta observe that it is the king’s 
fault if incompetent doctors practise the medical pro- 
fession. 1 £>ukra prohibits a person from practising the 
medical profession without the king’s license. 2 Neither 
of these writers discloses the condition on which royal 
licenses were issued under efficient administrations. 
Very probably they were issued to students, who were 
certified to have finished their course either by state 
hospital superintendents or by famous private practi- 
tioners. 

The convocation address to the medical graduates 
exhorted them to follow a very high course of 
professional conduct. They must relieve distress in all 
quarters. They must strive for the welfare of the 
humanity. They must not desert a patient, even when 
their own life is in danger. They must continue study 

1 Charaka, Sutra-sthana, 29, 8 ; Susruta, Sutra-sthana 7 
III, 52; X, 3. 

2 I 304, 
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and research to the end of their life, This advice 
seems to have been followed in a large number of cases. 
India continued to be famous for its medical skill down 
to the 8th century A. D. In the latter half of that 
century, Khalifa Harun sent several scholars to India 
to study Hindu medicine and pharmacology, and 
induced about twenty Indian doctors to come to 
Baghdad to become chief medical officers of the state 
hospitals and to translate Sanskrit medical works into 
the Arabic. Most celebrated among them was Manaka, 
who was originally invited to cure an ailment of Sultan 
Harun, which had defied the skill of Arab physicians. 
He was successful in his treatment and was later 
induced to become the director of state hospitals and 
to translate Susruta into the Arabic. Saleh bin Bahala 
and Ibn Dahan are the names of two other colleagues of 
Manaka as they have been preserved in the Arabic. 
The Sanskrit forms of these names are not easy to guess, 
but probably Manaka may have been Manikya and 
Dahan Dhanvantari. 1 

Hindu kingdoms at this period used to maintain 
big cavalries and elephant forces and this must have 
given a good impetus to veterinary science and 
education. The science was already well developed in 
the days of Asoka, who did not forget dumb animals 

1 S. S. Nadvi, Arab aur Bharat he Sambandha, Hindi 
translation, pp. 103-123, (Hindustham Academy, U. P.;) 
Sachau, Introduction to Alberuni, p. XXXI. 
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when he provided medical relief throughout the 
length and breadth of his wide empire. 1 From the 
Mahabharata we learn that both Nakula and Sahadeva 
possessed great skill in the veterinary line 2 * . Kautilya 
enjoins that the army authorities should engage the 
services of competent elephant and horse doctors,® 
who were to advise on the regulation of food and the 
treatment of the diseases of the animals concerned. 
Salihotra is the traditional founder of Asvayurveda, 
which deals with the diseases and disorders of the 
horse. AsvavaidyaJca of Jayadatta and AsvacMHtsa 
of Nakula are other works dealing with the same 
topic. Hasty ay urveda is attributed to the sage 
Palakapya, who is said to have expounded it to king 
Romapada of Champa. 4 Definite dates of these 
authors are not known, but they seem to have belonged 
to the period we are discussing. This literary activity 
will also show that the veterinary science was regularly 
developed in our period. Obviously there must have 
been in existence some efficient arrangement for the 
training of veterinary doctors in order to meet the 
large demand of military departments of the various 
governments of our age. We however do not find the 
description of any veterinary school or college in any period 
of ancient Indian history. Probably veterinary doctors, 

1 Rock Edict, II. 

2 Virata-parvan, Chaps. 91 & 121. 

s Book II, chaps. 30, 32. 

4 Winternitz, Geschichte, III, pp. 532-533. 
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/were trained by the apprenticeship method similar to the 
one by which ordinary doctors were educated. 

There are no indications whatever in earlier periods 
of physicians being held in low estimation by society. 
During this age, however, Smritis begin to look upon 
the medical profession with a contemptuous eye. We 
can understand the exclusion of a doctor from the 
^raddha ceremony, for highly learned Brahmanas alone 
were regarded as qualified for that ritual. But Smritis 
go further and pronounce the doctor to be a Patikbi- 
dushaka, i. e. a person, whose presence defiles a feast. 
The doctors were also declared to be members of a 
mixed caste, sprang from the union of a Brahmana 
father and a Vaishya mother . 1 Puranas also narrate 
a story to the effect that medicine became the profession 
of the illegitimate son of sage Galava from his Vaishya 
maid-servant Amba. Whether these curious theories 
were accepted by society we do not know. Sometimes 
we come accross grants made in favour of village 
doctors in inscriptions of this period . 2 Puritanical 
doctrines of meticulous purity were getting ascendancy 
at the end of this period., and they were probably 
responsible for the half-suppressed contempt felt for a 
profession, where filthy diseases had to be personally 
attended to. In course of time the sneering attitude 
of the Smritis may have disuaded at least a section 
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of the Brahmana community from following the 
profession. 


During the period we are reviewing in this section, 
o. 250 B. C. to e. 800 A. D., sculpture, architecture, 
coining and painting made remarkable progress in India. 
Most of the ancient valuable monuments belonging to 
these branches, that have been preserved to modern 
times, belonged to this period. Purushapura or 
Peshawar, Mathura, Vidisa, Sanchi and Bharhut (in 
central India), Sarnath, Nalanda, Pataliputra, Karli, 
Ellora, Ajantha and Amaraoti (in the Andhra country) 
were famous centres of the plastic arts during this age. 
Possibly there may have been other centres also in 
existence whose work may have been altogether 
destroyed by the ravages of man or time. In all these 
centres the plastic arts were handed down from 
generation to generation not without considerable im- 
provement. Before the time of Asoka, Indian 
architecture seems to have been mainly in wood. 
Asoka popularised stone arthitecture, which gave a new 
impetus to stone sculpture. We find carpenters and 
ivory workers of Sanchi taking to stone sculpture in 
order to meet the demands of the age 1 . No reference 
is however to be seen to the method by which students 
were trained in these plastic arts. In the last period 
at Mathura the apprenticeship method was in vogue in 

i Cf. i JS. ii, p. 378, 

No. 200. 
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the sculptor’ s profession ; the same continued to be the 
case in this age also. 

Leading sculptors and painters of the age could 
not have been illiterate artisans, if we are to infer from' 
the quality of their work. A good knowledge of the 
Puranas and Hindu, Buddhist and Jain iconography 
was essential to their profession. Many of them must 
have acquired a working knowledge of Sanskrit before 
beginning to wield the chisel or use the brush. 

Intensive and extensive training in architecture 
must have been obviously received by those unknown 
architects who were responsible for the beautiful Stupas 
of Gandhara, the splendid caves and rock-cut temples of 
western India and the magnificent shrines of south India. 
This training included a grounding in Puranas, mathe- 
matics, painting and civil engineering. 1 How long 
the course extended and how and where it was taught 
we do not know. The student had to spend a good 
deal of time in getting practical training in civil engi- 
neering under the guidance of his teacher. 2 

Hereditary families specialising in painting, music 
and dancing excepted, education in these arts was usually 
-confined to the members of royal and noble families. 
We no where find any recognition of the’cultural value of 

1 Vastu-vidya, I, 12 ff. (Trivendram Sanskrit Series). 

2 Ibid. 
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music or drawing as a part of general education for 
the commoner. In this respect ancient Athens was in 
advance of ancient India, for it had given a due 
emphasis to the teaching of music and other fine arts 
in the general scheme of education. 1 Princes and rich 
persons used to maintain a music hall (Sanglta-sala), 
where members of the household of both the sexes were 
given training in singing, music and dancing by specially 
appointed teachers. The latter do not seem to have 
belonged to any particular caste. They were required 
also to help the staging of dramas in the household 
oi their employers. 

Training in professions like those of the sculptor, 
the weaver, the carpenter, the miner, the goldsmith, 2 
etc. was usually given by the apprenticeship method 
to which a reference has been made more than once. 
Our knowledge of the actual working of this system 
is based upon half a dozen verses from the Narada 
Smriti. 3 There are two or th ree verses from Katyayana 

g g Monr0e ’ A Text ~ b °o1c of the History of Education" 

in p. 141. 

Devauab hatta, while commenting on this, observes %m- 

rwf ^ i 

3 Cf I 

l?c3T II || 


r. t. o. 
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and Bphaspati preserved only in quotations, but they 
do not add materially to our information. 

In liberal education the student could bid adieu 
to his teacher as soon as his course was over ; under 
the apprenticeship method, however, the apprentice 
had to enter into an agreement with the consent of his 
guardian, binding himself to work under his teacher 
for an agreed number of years. This agreement was 
necessitated by the circumstance that the teacher was 
expected not only not to charge any tuition fees, but 
to offer free lodging and boarding to the apprentice. 
The duration of the apprenticeship period is not stated 
by our authorities, probably because the period must 
have varied with different professions. But it must 
have been fairly longer than the actual time required 
to master the art, for the teacher expected to be 

(Continued from the last page), 
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compensated for the trouble in teaching and the expenses 
in feeding the apprentice from the wages the fully- 
trained apprentice would be earning during the remaining 
period of his indenture. 

Our authorities lay down that the apprentice 
should live under his teacher’s roof for all the twenty 
four hours. This rule may not have been rigidly 
followed when the guardians of the student were 
living in the same village or town. But if the agree- 
ment to serve was for a much longer period than the 
time required to master the particular profession, then 
the apprentice must have been advised by his guardian 
to stay all the day long with his teacher and enjoy his 
stipulated hospitality with a view to imbibe the 
workshop atmosphere to the maximum degree. 

Free students in the literary line were required to 
do a good deal of the honsehold work for their teacher. 
The artisan teacher, however, was required not to 
exact any service from his apprentice unconnected with 
the profession. This rule was in the interest of the 
teacher also; for if the time and the ability of the 
student were not frittered away by non-professional 
work, eventual gains that the teacher would get from 
the proceeds of the student’s wages would be greater. 
If a teacher neglected his apprentice’s education and 
exacted from him sundry work unconnected with the 
profession, the teacher became liable to be punished by 
ihe state, and the student was absolved from the 
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agreement and permitted to leave the teacher. I 
however the teacher was kind and consrderate and 
anxious to teach all the technique of the profession, th 
student could not back out from the aggreement ; if he 
deserted his teacher he was brought back and compelled 
to stay and learn and work during the full period of 
agreement. 

The art or profession was usually mastered by the 
apprentice much earlier than the expiry of the period 
of the agreement. The student had, however, to work- 
during the remaining period in his teacher’s workshop, 
and surrender to him his wages or the sale proceeds 
of his manufacture. This was in part compensation to 
his teacher for teaching the art. The student was also 
expected to offer a suitable honorarium to the teacher 
at the end of his course. He could then leave him and 
seek service elsewhere or start a business of his own. 
If, however, his teacher offered him suitable wages, he 
was expected to serve him in preference to a stranger. 

Theoretical and practical training were both 
attended to in the workshop. Students of sculpture 
and painting had, for instance, to study carefully the 
Sanskrit manuals on iconography, which were so 
essential for their profession. They were further trained- 

in making their own tools. A painter, for example, 
was taught to make his own brushes from out of roots 
or fibres, hair of squirrels or awns of various grasses. 

l Katyayana in Apararka on Yaj, II, 84. 
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He did not rely on colours prepared by somebody else, 
but knew himself how to make them. A repousser was 
taught to make tools suitable for the work in hand. 
The craftsman was taught to rely on himself rather than 
on his tools. 

The various stages in practical training of the 
painter may be mentioned with a view to give a general 
idea of the workshop training. The apprentice was 
first given a practice in drawing lines and curves. 
When the hand, eye and memory were trained in the 
use of fundamental curves in this fashion, traditional 
ornaments and decorative motives were then taught. 
Then followed a training in the drawing of the 
mythical animals and designs with men and beasts in 
them. The master would then take his apprentice 
to assist him in his work at the temple. At first the 
student would help the teacher only in grinding colours, 
then in priming the surfaces, then in applying ground 
colours and finally in filling in outlines sketched by his 
master. Experience was thus given in practical work. 
In course of time when the teacher was satisfied about 
the sincerity, devotion and ability of the apprentice, he 
would impart the trade secrets. Throughout the course 
the technique of the profession was taught in relation 
to real things and real problems. 1 

Nor was moral training neglected. The apprentice 
was reminded that he was expected to be a pious and 


1 Coomaraswami, The Indian Craftsman , pp. 83 — 90. 
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honest person faithfully abiding by the rules prescribed 
tor the artists in the Silpasastras. 

Duration of the course varied with different 
professions and was determined by their varying require- 
ments. There was no such notion as a twelve years 
course as was the case with the Vedic studies. 1 The 
training under the above system was of a fairly high 
order, because it was thoroughly practical and given 
in the workshop itself. It helped to raise the general 
level of skill and workmanship in several arts and 
crafts. Weaving industry could command the markets 
of practically the whole of the then civilised world. 
The skill in smelting and welding was also of a very 
high order ; experts have been still wondering how the 
composition of the famous Iron Pillar near the Kutub 
Minar was made in such a skilful manner by the 
metallurgists of King Chandragupta II (of the Gupta 
dynasty), so as to prevent rusting inspite of the continuous 
exposure to the sun and rain for centuries together. 3 
Sculptures, paintings and architecture of the age are 
also generally of a high order. 

1 srfc&t 33T&T l 

Nirada in SMC,, at jSJBM., 30, p. 244. 

2 The mysterious Nagarjuna is said to have contributed 

considerably to the development of the smelting processes 
of iron. Cf. I 

Ray, Hindu Chemistry Vol. I, p. 62. 
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How far this professional education was narrow it 
is difficult to judge. Prima facie the student learnt 
laboriously only what the tradition of his profession 
had to teach. There is, however, some historical 
evidence to show that many of the artists and artisans 
of the age used to possess a good amount of liberal and 
cultural education. In the weavers’ guild at Dasapura 
(Mandsore in Malva), we find that some of its members 
used to take active interest in archery, some in folk- 
lore and some in astrology in the 5th century A. D. 1 
There is no evidence to prove or disprove that what 
was true ofjhe weavers at Dasapura was equally true 
of the average artisan of this period. The conclusion, 
however, may be hazarded that professional education 
at this time was not altogether narrow. Artists and 
artisans of the higher grades used to receive a fairly 
good amount of general education. 

There is a certain resemblance between the Indian 
apprentice system outlined above and the guild 
education in medieval Europe. In Europe too the 
apprentice had to spend the earlier part of his indenture 
period in learning his craft, getting no wages. When 
he had learnt his art, he would become a journeyman, 
but he could undertake no work except through and for 
the benefit of his master. At the end of the agreed 
period, the student could start business of his own. 2 

1 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 18. 

2 Graves, A History of education Vol. II, p. 97. 
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In Medieval France, the guilds permitted an 
artisan to take only one apprentice at a time. 1 Whether 
there were such customary restrictions on the artist 
teachers in ancient India we do not know. Since, 
however, every apprentice had to be given a practical 
training, the admission of apprentices must have to a 
great extent depended upon the extensiveness of the 
factory or the business of the teacher. We have seen 
that in the literary line, a teacher used to take up only 
about 15 students; the number of apprentices working 
under an artisan teacher must have been still smaller. 

Professions were usually hereditary in ancient 
India, and the principle of heredity became still more 
rigid towards the end of the period we are reviewing 
owing to the growing rigidity of the caste system. So 
in the majority of cases the boy was instructed by his 
father, uncle or guardian, who was himself an experi- 
enced artisan. From his very childhood the boy lived 
and breathed the atmosphere of the workshop, uncons- 
ciously picking up a number of manufacturing processes; 
When the father himself was the teacher, there was no 
question of any knowledge about any vital processes in 
manufacture being withheld from the apprentice. It 
was only when the circumstances of the family rendered 
home training impracticable, or when a boy wanted to 
learn a profession other than his hereditary one, that 
he was sent as an apprentice to an artisan teacher. 

1 Graves, A History of JEducation> Vol. II, p. 97. 
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We can get some idea of the scope and nature of 
commercial education from the training prescribed for 
the Vaishya caste by Manu , 1 and the qualifications 
required by Kautilya in the superintendent of commerce . 2 
First of all a knowledge of the varieties in quality of 
the articles to be dealt with was imparted. Then came 
commercial geography, for the trader was expected to 
know the places where the different articles were 
produced and the nature of the route by which they 
had to be imported. Customs barriers in the period 
we are discussing were numerous, and profits often 
depended on selecting a route where the customs duties 
were relatively light. The needs of the people of the 
various localities were to be carefully studied with a 
view to find out possible markets. A knowledge of 
different places and occasions of fares and pilgrimages 
was also imparted as it was necessary in this connection. 
The knowledge of the relative prices of different 
articles in different provinces and countries was also 
regarded as essential. Students were also taught the 
exchange value of articles and also of different currencies 
in different provinces and countries. Those who 
intended to deal with inter-provincial or inter-national 
trade were also given a working knowledge of the 
necessary languages. Principles of banking also formed 
part of the course. 
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It is difficult to determine the percentage of persons 
who received so wide an education in the trading 
community. In the hereditary trading families of high 
Status, all this education may have been a reality ; 
much of it must have been unconsciously picked up 
by the youths in the family shops. In the case of petty 
merchants the extent of the education was probably 
determined by the needs of the situation. 

Home education and the apprentice system seem to 
have been the usual methods adopted to train the new 
generation in the business line. These methods 
continued down to the 17th century, as we know from 
the observations of Tavernier. 1 

Most of the trades and industries of this time were 
organised into guilds which were often more permanent 
institutions than kingdoms and empires. These guilds 
had their own executives and guild funds. They are 
to be seen undertaking and financing a number of works 
of public utility ; the famous Vlrabalanju guild used 
to maintain an Arts college at Dambal in the 12th 
century A. D. 2 It is however strange that we have not 
yet come across any inscription or document showing 
that part of the guild funds were also utilised for 
maintaining any industrial or commercial college. 
We have seen how down to the 5th century A. D. 
literary education was given by individual teachers 

1 Tavernier, Travels in India, p. 387. 

2 I A., VIII, p. 195. 
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and not in any organised institutions. Commercial and 
industrial education do not seem to have developed 
organised institutions even after the 5th century. 
Growing rigidity of the caste system at this time 
making most of the trades and industries hereditary 
seems to have rendered organised public institutions 
for industrial or commercial education unnecessary. 
The apprentice system was probably found to be 
sufficient to meet the needs of those who could not 
get education at home owing to family difficulties. 

Military Education 

The method of military training continued to be more 
or less the same in this period also. The average youth 
of this period seems to have been fairly well trained 
in the use of the bow, the sword, and other ordinary 
weapons of offence and defence. The present writer 
has shown elsewhere how the village headman used to 
organise military defence and training in the village 
under his charge. 1 Deccan inscriptions of this period 
teem with references to fights among neighbouring 
villages in connection with cattle raids. These fights 
would have been impossible without regular village 
militias trained under the auspices of the village head- 
man or Panchayat. India was covered with numerous 
petty feudal chiefs, even when there existed big empires, 
and these were constantly engage d- in official and 
■'"Tiuteka 7rA~m^y^F the Communities in 

Western India , pp. 54 if. 
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unofficial warfare. The fighting forces of the Gupta* 
Vardhana, Rashtrakuta, Pala and Gurjara-Pratlhara 
empires were usually more than half a million strong. 
A large part of this army was hereditary in profession. 
Several private captains used to make it a profession 
to train soldiers for the royal armies. They used to 
receive a ‘capitation charge’ on each trained soldier 
supplied to the royal army. This appears quite clearly 
from a simile in the Milinda-Pttfiha where we read 
of clever archers training soldiers in archery and after- 
wards presenting them to the king and receiving from 
him by way of reward money, land, horses, chariots 
and elephants. 1 The same passage shows that for 
teaching accurate aiming in archery targets of men of 
straw or masses of clay were used on the training 
ground. A 9th century Deccan inscription records the 
donation by a military captain, who is described as 
‘a marvel in training horses.’ 2 It is not however known 
whether this skilful trainer of cavalry was conducting 
private classes like the officers mentioned in the 
Milinda-Patiha , or whether he was a regular professor 
in a military college maintained by the Rashtrakuta 
adminstration. The general, impression, left by literary 
and epigraphical evidence of this period is that a good 
deal of preliminary military training was given almost, 
universally in all the villages under the aegis of the 
village Panchayats. Organised institutions of military 
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training did not probably exist in moffusil villages ; 
M j retired members of the maula or hereditary forces were 

probably opening informal military classes in their own 
villages, which were attended by most of the able- 
bodied villagers. Further training was given in some 
places by adventurous captains, and final touches were 
given after the enlistment of the soldier in the state 
army in daily drills similar to those that are laid down 
in the epics, and are known to have been the order 
of the day under the Sungas and the Kanvas. 

SECTION V. 

(c. 800 TOc. 1200) 

The state of affairs described in the last section 
continued to be more or less the same in this period 
also. No educational institutions as such were evolved 
even in this period for training students in different 
branches of useful and industrial education. The 
apprentice system continued, but the general culture of 
the average artisan became much inferior to what it 
was in the last period. As we shall see in the next 
chapter, primary education became restricted in this 
period to the higher strata of society ; the vast 
majority of workmen and artisans became illiterate 
by this time and knew only the traditional processes of 
their professions. It is extremely doubtful whether, 
for instance, members of any weavers’ guild of this 
period were capable of taking any amateur interest in 
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astrology and folk-lore as did those of the Mandsore 
guild in the 5th century A. D. 

There was a general tendency in this period to make 
the courses easier and therefore more Superficial. 
Medical courses in the earlier periods extended over 
seven or eight years ; an observation of Vijnanesvara 
would suggest that the course was now finished in 
about four years only. 1 Surgery seems to have been 
eliminated from the course. Sculpture of this period 
is much inferior to that of the preceding age, indicating 
a slackening of effort in this direction. The military 
education too seems to have degenerated in discipline 
and efficiency, as may be inferred from the easy manner 
in which Hindu armies were crushed by the forces 
of Islam. 

The activity of the age was almost exclusively 
directed towards understanding and explaining the 
works of the earlier periods. There was hardly any 
new effort except in the realm of chemistry. The study 
of chemistry must have begun much earlier; the progress 
in metallurgy as illustrated by the successful smelting 
of the Delhi Iron pillar of the Gupta age would not 
have been possible without a good knowledge of 
chemistry. All extant books on chemistry, however, 
have been written subsequent to the 10 th century A. D. 
The study of chemistry, however, was not cultivated 
1 On Yaj. II, 184 ; Cf, al&IT# 
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for its own sake; in India, as in the west, it was a 
bye-product of the search for the elixir of life. Medical 
science was vitally concerned in it and it is quite 
likely that the curriculum of the Ayurveda included 
at this period lessons in various chemical processes 
necessary for the purpose of the new mercurial and 
other preparations. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Primary Education. 

It is very difficult to get any systematic information 
about primary education, its scope, method and organi- 
sation. Our sources of information fail us almost 
-entirely with reference both to historic and pre-historic 
times. Secondary and higher education loom largely 
before the minds of the Smriti writers ; primary education 
is forgotten altogether. 

Vedic and Brahmanic Times. 

(Upto about 800 B. C.) 

Early in this period the art of writing was probably 
•unknown. Even when it became known, its use for 
.the preservation of literature was tabooed for a long 
time ; books continued to live only in the memory of 
, scholars for many a century. Grammar was yet to be 
-developed and commerce was in a primitive state not 
requiring any elaborate account keeping. Primary 
■education in the sense of the knowledge of the 3 R’s 
was therefore both impossible and unnecessary in the 
early Vedic period. Education commenced with the 
learning of the recitation of the Vedic and mythological 
.songs. Upanayana Sanskara at this time occupied the 
place of and was performed at the time when the 
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Vidyarambha Sanskara was performed in later times. 1 
Boys of 5 or 6 could not properly pronounce Vedic 
Mantras ; so even the learning of the Gayatrl stanza 
was postponed to a period about a year later than the 
time of the Upanayana. 

During the latter part of this period, the art of 
writing became well-known and grammar, phonology 
and other subsidiary branches of the Vedic study were 
developed. It is probable that a knowledge of the 
alphabet was imparted at this time to all boys learning 
Vedic literature. 2 We cannot be, however, certain 
about this, for the aid of the art of writing was strictly 
prohibited for the preservation of the Vedic literature. 
It is quite possible that the conservative section of 
society may have looked askance at the new art like 
the feudal lords of Medieval Europe. We must further 
note that there was no Sanskara like AlcsJiarasvlJcaram 
prescribed by this age at the time of learning the 
alphabet. For initiation into Vedic studies a 
knowledge of phonology rather than that of the art 
of reading and writing was required in this period. 
If by primary education we mean the education of a 
child before the age of eight or nine, it must have at 
this time mostly consisted of a thorough grounding 

1 Ante , p. 17. 

3 In Greece, reading and writing was introduced in 
schools as late as about 600 B. C., and arithmetic and 
drawing were not introduced till a much later date. 
Monroe, A Text-Book, p. 94-6. 
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in the principles of phonology, metrics and elementary 
grammar. Taittinya Prati'sakhya lays down that a 
boy, who desires to study Vedic literature, should 
know the difference between short and long vowels and 
the rules about the varieties of accent, and lengthening, 
conjunction and disappearance of vowels. He must 
know the changes that take place in the original 
words when they are joined together in the Samhita- 
pafha, and for this purpose elementary grammar, 
imparting a knowledge of the different parts of 
speech, was taught. It was this type of primary 
education that was imparted to boys before 
they were admitted to Vedic studies. 1 Kshatriya 
and Vaishya boys, who did not intend to specialise 
in Vedic learning, probably received no such primary 
education. As specimens of prayers, they must 
have leamt by heart some Vedic hymns and then 
turned to their practical professions. It is problem- 


Cf. jyscij 53I5P3 ^ I 

m* II 2 [ 

3 U 4 II 


Chap. 24. 

The view of Sayana, that the last verse refers to the 
approach of the Vedic scholar to heaven is untenable. The 
student’s departure to the preceptor’s house, and not to* 
heaven, is referred to in the verse. 
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matical whether the boys of these classes were taught 
the art of writing, when it first became known or was 
invented in the latter half of this period. Commerce 
was not extensive and so the aid of the art of writing 
was not indispensable also to the trader. The proud 
Kshatriya, like the Earl of Douglas in the Marmion , 
may have looked with contempt on the new art and 
taken pride that ‘he could never pen a line.’ 1 

SECTION II. 

(c. 800 B. C. to <?. 200 B. C.) 

The art of writing became well known in this 
period, and there is no evidence of any prejudice against 
it except for the purpose of the transmission of the 
Vedic literature. Sciences of phonology, grammar, 
etymology etc. were well developed and Upanayana 
became, as we have already seen in Chapter I, a 
compulsory Sanskara for all the Aryans. Vedic 
literature had become canonised and great importance 
was attached to its accurate preservation and trans- 
mission. The scope of the primary education was 
-considerably enlarged by this time, and it must 
have been realised that a good grounding in it was 
essential for a boy in order to progress satisfactorily 
in Vedic studies. A knowledge of the 3 R’s and 
of the elementary principles of grammar, phonology 
and metrics was imparted to the student before the 
commencement of the Vedic education. This primary 


1 Marmion , VI, 15. 
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education was commenced at about the age of five 
at the time of the tonsure ceremony 1 and finished 
at about the age of eight. 

As we have seen already, the Upanayana ceremony 
became a compulsory S anskara during this period 
for all the Aryans, and it was a reality at least as far as 
75% of the Dvija Aryan population was concerned. It 
was only towards the end of this period that the 
Vaishyas began to lose their Aryan status and became 
mixed up with the Sudras. 2 Literacy, which 
Upanayana presupposed at this time, must therefore 
have been very high, perhaps as high as 75 per cent. 
King Asvapati of the Chhandogya Upanishad claims 
that there was no illiterate man in his kingdom. 3 
Foreign and internal trade was also fast developing, 
giving a further incentive to the commercial classes 
to become literate. 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars as 
to whether the publication of the Asokan message of 
Dharma in the different scripts and vernaculars of the 
various provinces does not prove a wide literacy among 
the masses of the age. It must be admitted that this 
circumstance alone cannot be regarded as affording 

1 l Artha-sastra , 1 , 2. 

2 Baudhayana Dharma /Sutra (1, 11, 4) is probably the 
first to mention the degradation of the status of the Vaishyas 
to that of the Sudras. 

3 V, 11, 5. 
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& convincing proof to the conclusion of V. A Smith' 

'****"« amlTfhe 

masses in the 3rd century B. C. But this fact, when 

Urn a ’ 0ng ^ 4116 UniV6rSal Prevalence of 
Upanayana among all the sections of the twice-born 

community at this period, would show that 

73 per cent of the latter were able to read and wl 

thout an elementary grounding in the principles of 
phonology and grammar, which at this time was not 
possible without a knowledge of the art of writing ° 
attempt at Vedic study was impossible in this age, when 
it was sincerely believed that the slightest mSafe „ 
pionunciation or accent of the Vedic hvmns 
entail most disastrous consequences " W ° Uld 
The arrangements for imnarti™ + u 
“°" nQt suffiden% kno ^ 

outoL T ‘°, u u° n ° l aBenareS ” erc hant going 
out to learn his alphabet, when his wooden slate was 

earned for him by a servant of his household * 
Obviously this refers to a boy going out to a primanr 

tte°a°ge ^ , Who , condncted Primary schools rf 
the age, and how they were financed we do not 

Probably the teacher, who was to ca^ on thl V e 7' 

education later, was expected to look after tho • 1C 

education also. When literaev w • P rimai 7 

t literacy was so widely diffused 

J^em bers of the Aiyan communit y miist hi t’ 

1 Smith, AsoTsa, 3rd Edition, p. 138. 

2 Katahaka Jltaka, No. 125. 
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taken to primary education as a profession. Public 
institutions for the purpose did not exist. Buddhism 
was a local and an unimportant sect till the end of 
this period, when Asoka raised it to the position 
of an all-India religion. It had few monastaries worth 
the name, and the attention of tbeir occupants was 
exclusively directed towards their own salvation. The 
Mahayana doctrine preaching an active effort for the 
salvation of humanity gave an impetus to the movement 
for the education of the laity, but this doctrine was 
yet to be evolved. It is extremely doubtful whether 
any of the monasteries endowed or created by Asoka, 
were imparting primary education. 

SECTION III. 

(p.2 00 B. C. TO c . 800 A. D.) 

Primary education was assigned in this period a 
definite place in the scheme of education by the 
exaltation of the beginning of the learning of the 
alphabet into a Sanskara, known as Akshara-svlkarana 
or Vidyarambha. Smritis are silent about the details 
of the primary course, because they were concerned 
mainly with theological and Sanskrit education. 
Vedic and Sanskrit education was impossible at 
this period without a good grounding in reading, 
writing, elementary grammar and phonology. Training 
in these subjects commenced at about the age of 
5 or 6, which is the time usually prescribed for 
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the Vidyarambha Sanskara, The Lalita-vigtara , 1 the 
JRaghu-vansa 2 and the U ttara-Mama-charit 3 represent 
Gautama, Raghu and Kusa and Lava respectively as- 
starting the study of the alphabet at about the age |of 
five. I-tsing also confirms the testimony of the literary 
evidence on this point. 4 

The account of I-tsing enables us to get some idea 
of the scope of the primary education in the 7th century 
A. D. 5 The boys began the study of the primary and 
compound alphabet at about the age of six and spent 
about six months in mastering them. I-tsing is silent 
as to what was done in the next year, but it was 
probably spent in learning elementary arithmetic, 
Prakrits were well developed in this period, but it is 
not known whether their systematic study was included 
in the primary curriculum. Probably this was done- 
in the earlier part of the present period when Prakrits 
were in the ascendancy, and when some kings like those 
of the Satavahana dynasty had passed orders to the 

effect that Prakrit alone should be used in their courts 
and households. 6 The revival of Sanskrit must have 
given a setback to the study and development of 


1 Canto X. 

2 Canto III. 

3 Act II. 

4 Chapter XXXIV. 

5 Ibid. 

8 Rajasekhara, -Kdvyamimdnsd, p, 50. 
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Prakrits. Sanskrit usurped their place in public docu- 
ments and some kings like Sahasaftka of Ujjain are 
said to have enforced the use of Sanskrit even in their 
harems. 1 Naturally therefore after about 400 A. D. 
Prakrit studies in the primary stage must have been 
more or less perfunctory and boys must have passed 
to the study of Sanskrit grammar and Koshas as soon 
as possible. The secondary stage of education may 
be said to have commenced when boys commenced a 
systematic study of the higher grammar. This usually 
happened at the age of nine. 2 


Some of the books of this period refer to primary 
schools as lipisalas (alphabet classes) and to the teachers 
thereof as darakacharym (infant teachers). 3 The 
statement of the Jatakas and the Lalita-vutara about 
the use of the wooden boards for writing purposes by the 
primary students is confirmed by the evidence from the 
Gandhara art, where the Buddha at his primary school 
is seen sculptured as holding a rectangular board 


1 Ibid . 

2 Yuan Chwang states that the study of the Five Great 
Sciences commenced at the age of seven. (Watters, I. p. 
154). This may have been possible only in highly educated 
families. 

3 Cf. LaUta-vistara , Chap. X. 

•r sn \ m mrt i 


14 



X A. & JR., 1903-4, pp. 246-7, pi. LXVI, 1. The 
sculptor seems to have intended to show that the first word, 
written by the future Buddha were ‘[ata]sa parana {M\t r 
‘[My mission is to bring about J my salvation, as also t ■* 
of others.’ Jf 

2 Cf. m c[TCBTon TIT^T 3T3q3t £ 

%mt m cT^T ftsrcfa S* I i 

Chap. X. 

3 Travells of JPietra delle Vct2le } (Haklyt Society’s pub 
II, p 227. 
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in his hand, on which he is seen writing the alphabet. 1 
Chunam or some colour easily removable was used 
for writing. It is, however, equally probable that in the 
primary schools of the poorer classes wooden boards may 
have been covered with fine dust or sand and the 
alphabet written on them by fingers or wooden pens. 
This method prevailed in the Deccan till quite 
recent times. The teacher used to write one of the 
alphabets on the board and the boys used to shout 
out its name, .as they went on writing it on their 
wooden slates. This method is graphically described 
in the Lalita-vistara . 2 The multiplication tables were 
probably recited similarly by the whole class. This 
method persists to the present times, and is known 
to have been prevailing in South India in the 1 7th 
century A. D. 3 

The writers of this period have some interesting 
observations to make about the treatment and 
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discipline of infant children. They were not subjected 
to any severe discipline as was the case with the 
students who had performed the Upanayana. In the 
matter of food, drink and play the utmost liberty was 
usually extended to them. It seems to have been 
recognised that up to the age of eight free bodily and 
mental development should be allowed untrammelled 
by any theological or disciplinary considerations . 1 

Who imparted primary education and how it was 
financed are questions about which very meagre 
information is available. Manu defines an Upadhyaya 
as a person who teaches portion of the Veda or the 
Vedangas in return for a fee . 2 This Upadhyaya was 
probably the primary teacher also, because a part 
of the study of the Vedangas was included in the 
primary curriculum. The education of ap. Aryan 
youth, who had no literary ambition, was precisely 
similar to the education which the Upadhyaya 
imparted. 

5 Many persons used to take the profession of 
‘primary teachers and were employed by the rich to 
each their children. In the Bajatarahgint we come 
across two youths, Suyya and Kamadeva, who had 
'aken up. the profession of the primary teacher, and 
• /ho were employed by rich persons to teach their 
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little children 1 . It is quite probable that children of 
other persons also were permitted to attend these 
schools by the rich persons who used to engage the; 
teachers. If a village had no single individual rich 
enough to engage the services of a teacher on his own 
account, primary schools may have been started by 
adventurous young men, who were prepared to rely 
upon the uncertain support of the guardians of the boys 
studying under them for their maintenance. These 
teachers were probably the members of the families of 
the village priest or accountant or the Baniya. Their 
intellectual calibre was not very high; at least the; 
two teachers in the Rajataraiiginl, referred to above f 
are described as commencing their career after they 
had learnt their AJcsharas or alphabet. Of course wo 
cannot perhaps take the statements of the Kashmir 
chronicle too literally, but it is clear that the literary 
equipment of both the teachers was very poor in 
quantity and quality. The case in earlier times and 
in provinces more settled than Kashmir may perhaps 
have been different. 

Buddhist monasteries at this time used to impart 
higher education both to monks and laymen. It is 
quite probable that they may have been also providing 
primary education, as do the monasteries in Burma 
even in the present times. The distinction between 
the primary and the higher education in these days was 

i I, p. 196 and p. 134 (English translation). 
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f not so clear cut as it is in modern times. Secular 

students, who used to serve their monk teachers as pages 
; giving them water, serving them their food etc., appear 

from I-tsing’s description 1 to have been the students 
of the primary rather than of the secondary course. 

Smritis very often refer to non-Brahmana teachers 
and lay down that Brahmanas should not learn under 
| them. 2 These teachers could not have been Vedic 

L teachers in the age we are discussing ; they were almost 

certainly primary teachers belonging to the trading 
classes. Perhaps a few Kshatriyas also may have 
l taken to this line, but their number must have been 

; small. 

In the absence of definite evidence, it is difficult 
and risky to estimate the precise prevalence of literacy 
during this period. As we shall see in Chap. VIII, a 
great impetus was given in this age to the foundation 
of institutions of higher education. This must have 
in its turn given an impetus to the primary education 
also. On the other hand it has to be noted that 
Upanayana practically disappeared from a large section 
of the Kshatriya and Vaishya population; this must 
have given a set back to the spread of primary education 
among the non-Brahmanas. It may be presumed that 
about 40 per cent of the boys of the school going age ■ 
were receiving primary education towards the end of 

1 Takakusu, pp. 105-6. 

? E.g., Manu, II, 242. 
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this period. As we shall see m the next section at the 
advent of the British role about 15 per cent of the boy 
of the school going age were attending primary schools 
in most of the provinces of India. If m spite of the 
prevailing anarchy of the few immediately preceding 
decades and of the Muslim rule of the preceding several 
centuries, which was by no means very favourable to 
the spread of education among the non-Muslims, the 
percentage of literacy was so high as 15 per cent 
towards the beginning of the 19th century, we may 
fairly conclude that it must have been at least 4U* 
towards the beginning of the 9th century A. D. 

SECTION V. 

(From g. 800 A, D. to c. 1200 A. D,) 

! Vernaculars began to develop in this period and 

they must have begun to form an important part :o 
the primary curriculum. In 1158 A. D. there exise 
provision to teach Canarese in the school at Talgun . 

In the college at Narsipuram in Karnatak arrangemen s 

were made for the teaching of three vernaculars, 
Canarese, Telagu and Marathi in 1290 A, D. 2 It is 
quite probable that these two schools were typical of 
the age.* Primary education of the vast number of 
Kshatriya, Vaishya and s'udra boys could not have 
laid particular emphasis on Sanskrit lang uage and ^ 

i' j E. <7,, VII, Shikarpur No. 185. 

2 js. G. y III, Narsipur No. 27. 
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grammar during this period. Reading, 
arithmetic, accounts keeping and a fairly good knowing 

ot vernaculars, with perhaps a smattering of Sanskrit 

was all that was taught to the vast nW*rty 
the non-Brahmana scholars. If provision was mad 
t the teaching of the vernaculars of the provmc* 

Of origin of boys who came to centres of higher 
educatfon like Narsipur, it is certain that 

education must have laid a greater steess on Reculti- 
vation o{ vernaculars than of Sanskrit, 8 
case of non-Brahmana scholars. Some o 
ZL„ .auction — 

last period. 

The percentage of the literate population must have 
gone further down in this period as society prohib ed 
vedic education to the Vaishyas “ 

communities by an assignment of the groin **»£ 
the time of the harvest, the village teacher does not 
„ 0 f t i le Madras witnesses before the 
figure. Some of t tba t the village 

Education Commission f gained 

teacher was a member of the their testim0 ny 
by the assignment of a gram share, but ™ 


Evidence, pp. 20 ; 154, 173. 
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. , U „*wi 1 The correct conclusion 

^“t^bfthat to village teacher as a grain sharing 

seems to be that tne & , on i v t o a few 

servant of to community was known only ^ ^ 

districts of Madras presidency. Th ^ ^ 

evidence so fM ^““'^rvtnt hi India as a whole. 

mamtained as a comm J ^ illiterate; 2 he 

The average farmer of t^ P. ^ ^ carpenter or 

was in need of the ^ Hew ould. therefore, have 
potter but not of a teache ^ pro duce was 

deemed it a grievance if a share P 

aeemeu & . , the maintenance of the 

snatched away from him for 
primary teacher in the village. 

Primary education was imparted m this peuod 
either by the 

families of the accountant or the a on 

definite terms m some localities py _____ 

1 Ibid, p. 20. . int-fAfluced bv Vachaspatya 

2 This Is clear from a smu ^ m hhya-tattvarkaum,udh 

Misra in his commen ry tt&Ri tnngsqrf^t 

Vol. II, P. 158 (Jha’s edition):-^ ^ * 

' at the be gianing of the 19th 

3 lD 'uL> schools (patha-Ws) were usually organised 
century village school IP They were 

: p— ^ " 

tion Commission , 1882. p. 1* 
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the place or by the guardians of r 
were anxious to get their children edr 
places where circumstances were nc 
.any such definite agreement,, he ma 
on the fees paid by the guardians m 
means. The latter system was ; 
beginning of the 19th century in s 
Malva 1 and probably goes back to 
tpn.p.Viftr. when a Brahmana, used 


some conclusions - 

1 Malcolm, Memoirs of Centr 

Vol. II, P- 158. ■ 

2 Tarikere inscription No. Ah 
piece of land to a Brahmana for 
teacher and astrologer, with the 
arium at the time of Sriddha 
Vol. VI). In Malbar the term 1 
school master and an astrologer. 
Prov. Com., Bduca. Comm., 188- 
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available about the beginning of the British rule. 
At the beginning of the 19th century, there existed a 
fairly wide-spread organisation for primary education 
in most parts of India. In Madras presidency Sir 
Thomas Monroe found a primary school in every 
village. 1 In Bengal Ward discovered that almost all 
villages possessed schools for teaching reading, writing 
and elementary arithmetic. 2 Even in Malva, which 
was for more than half a century suffering from con- 
tinuous anarchy, Malcolm noticed that every village 
with about a hundred houses had an elementary school 
at the time of its coming under the British suzerainty. 3 
It should be, however, noted that though primary 
schools were common, only some sections of society 
like the Brahmanas and merchants were taking their 
advantage. As a result only about 15 per cent of 
the children of the school going age were attending 
schools in Madras presidency. 4 The percentage was 
probably a little lower in Bombay and Bengal presi- 
dencies. 


If in spite of the unsettled conditions of the times, 
about 15 per cent of the children were attending schools 
at the beginning of the 19th century, the percentage 


1 Mill, History of British India , Vol. I, p. 526 (4th' 
edition). 

2 Ward, Vim of the Hindoos, Vol. I, pp. 160 ff. 

3 Malcolm, op. cit. 

* Report of the Madras Provincial Committee , p. 5. 
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must have been at least twice that figure at the end J 

of the Hindu period. For, we must remember, that •; 

Muslim rule, extending over about seven centuries, had 
intervened between the advent of the British and the ;f 

disappearance of the Hindu rule. The Muslim rule no 
doubt looked after the education of Muslims through 
the Maktabs and Madrassas but did not take any active 
steps to foster education among the Hindus. Its 
educational efforts were confined ‘to a very large extent, 
to that minor^y of population which embraced the 
religion of the Islam. 51 State patronage, both direct 
and indirect, which had helped considerably the spread 
of the higher and primary education in the Hindu 
period, was now withdrawn; openings for educated 
Hindus in Government employment became very few.. 

All this must have affected the spread of. education and 
the percentage of literacy among the Hindu population. 

If therefore the percentage of literate population among 
Indians as a whole was fifteen at the beginning of the 
19th century, it may very easily have been about thirty 
by the end of the 12th century. At the time when the 
Upanayana ritual was general in the Aryan community, 
the percentage of literacy may have been about 75. 

In the Gupta period, when a vast majority of the 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas had ceased to perform the 
Upanayana ritual, it may have been about 50 per cent. 


1 Keay, Ancient India Education^ p, 142. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Female Education. 

The history of the most of the known civilisations 
•shows that the further back we go into antiqity, the 
more un satisfactory is found to be the general position 
of women.. Hindu civilisation is unique in this respect, 
for here we find a surprising exception to the general 
rule. \The further back we go, the more (Satisfactory is 
found to be the position of women in more spheres than 
jona..- And the field of education is most noteworthy 
in this respect. 

SECTION I. 

Vedic and Brahmanic Periods. 

(down to about 800 B. C.) 

The theory of the Smriti period, th at women being 
practically of the same status as the Sudras, ' are 
naturally disqualified for Upanayana, Vedic studies and 
rituals was altogether unknown In the Vedic age. The 
observation of the Satapatha Brahmana , that husband 
and wife are the two half s of one entity, 1 was not 
merely a courtly compliment to the fair sex ; for an 
unmarried man was debarred from performing a 
sacrifice. 2 So, early in this period, women had not 

1 * m «£* i V. 1 , 6 , 10 . ~ 

2 I Ibid . 
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only no religious disabilities for themselves, but could 
indirectly impose them upon men if they refused to 
marry. 

Wives then must have played an important part in 
sacrifices. Panini points out that the very derivation 
of the term Patni refers to her special connection with 
the sacrifice of her husband . 1 At the commencement 
of the sacrifice, she used to receive a regular diksha as- 
was the case with men ; this was known as Vrato- 
l mnayam because fresh girdles were supplied on the 
occassion . 2 One passage in the Rig-veda describes 
how both the husband and wife used to take a joint 
part in pressing the Soma juice and supervising over or 
participating in the various functions going on in the 
sacrificial pandal . 3 In another place we read that 
women were entitled to go to and participate in 
sacrifices . 4 

But participation in sacrifices, in order to be real, 
required a fairly intelligent aquaintance with Vedic 
literature and rituals. This was not possible without 
Upanayana, followed by at least a short period of Vedic 
studies. Serious lady students passing some period 

1 I IV, 1, 33. 

2 Tai. Sr., III, 3, 3; Sat . 1, 3, 1, 12. 
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of life in regular bmh.maeh.arya before marriage are 
referred ta in a passage in the Atharva-veda> 1 but we 
have no means to ascertain their percentage in the 
Vedic period. Some of them seem to have attained 
fair eminence in the realm of scholarship and literature, 
for at least two ladies, Ghosha and Lopamudra, enjoy 
the unique distinction of being included among the 
authors ( Mantradrics ) of the Rigvedic Saihhita. 2 It is 
quite probable that there may have existed other lady 
poets of note ; their compositions may not have been 
included in the final selection made for the Vedic 
Sariihitas. 


Sometime towards the end of the Vedic period, the 
wife’s participation in sacrifices began to degenerate into 
a merely formal association with her husband. Sacrificial 
duties and operations, which formerly none but the 
wife could perform, began to be gradually transferred 
to others. One such instance is noted in the Satapatha 
Brahmana ; s formerly in a certain sacrifice, when 
Havishhrid was called upon to rise and perform the 
allotted duty, none but the sacrificer’s wife could 
respond to the call and do the needful. In the days 
of the Satapatha Brahmana , however, some one from 
among the priests could serve as a substitute. It is 


i mnm i xi, 5, 18. 

* X, 39 & 40 ; 1, 179. 
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clear that wives were gradually losing their religious 
privileges. This may have been partly the cause and 
partly the consequence of the growing educational 
backwardness of women. 

There are some indications to show that at least 
in cultured families music and dancing were taught to 
and appreciated by ladies. A legend in the Satapatha 
Brahmana narrates how gods were enabled to win over 
Vak (goddess of speech) because unlike the Asuras, 
they sang and played on lyre before her. The author 
slyly observes that women can be easily won over by 
one who sings and dances before them. 1 Appreciation 
of music and dancing presupposes at least an elementary 
knowledge of these arts on the part of women. 

SECTION II. 

Upanishadic and Epic times 
(<?. 800 B. C. to e. 200 B. C.) 

A working knowledge of the daily Vedic and 
Smarta rituals and of some of their Mantras seems to 
have been possessed by the ladies of the higher classes 
.during this period. The evidence in this respect is 
^fairly conclusive. The housewife was expected to offer 
oblations, unaided by her husband, normally in the 
• evening and sometimes in the morning also. 2 In the 
8 rastararohana ritual of the Agrahayani ceremony 

S 3 .i Sat.JBr., Ill, 2, 4, 6. 
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1 Pa. Gfr. /S'., HI, 2. The commentator Harihara 

observes : I The direction in the ^ 
Qarga-pctddhati, #3T«TW: shows that fori 

several centuries the wife continued to be regarded asj 
eligible for the recitation of these Mantras. ^ 
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Ayodhya-Kanda, 20, 15« | 
8 Wti 5^5^R ®r^T l IV, 16, 12. . | 


performed in the rainy season, the wife had to recite a 
number of Mantras along with her husband and upanlta 
sons. Independently of men, women used to perform 
the harvest sacrifice (uta-yajfia), where about a dozen 
Vedic verses had to be recited, ‘because such was the 
custom of long standing’ 1 Actual instances of women 
performing Vedic rituals on their own account and 
therefore possessing Vedic and general education are 
not wanting. At the time when Rama went to bid 
adieu to his mother, when about to start for the forest, 
he found her offering oblations along with the necessary ] 
Mantras, 2 Tara, the wife of Vali, is described as well 
grounded in Mantras ; at the time when her husband 
went out to fight with Sugriva, she was engaged in 
performing a certain ritual to secure his victory. 3 When 
Maruti searched Lanka in vain for Slta for a long 
time, he thought of waiting for her on the bank of 
a river; the evening was approaching, and he thought 
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that Sita would surely turn up at the bank to perform 
her Sandhya. 1 

Grounding in Vedic studies presupposed Upa- 
tiayana and it was general among girls at this time. 
A passage in the Earlta . Dkarma Sutra shows that 
girls in this period used to be divided into two classes, 
BmJima-vadims and Sadyodvahas. 2 The former 
continued their education for a long time and used to 
become experts in religion, philosophy and literature. 
The latter used to stop their education on coming 
of age when their marriages were arranged. Many 
fathers at this time were anxious to give their 
daughters as high an education as their sons used to 
receive ; there is a ritual in the Brihadamnyaha 
Upanishad for the benefit of a person anxious for the 
birth of a daughter, who should become distinguished 
for her scholarship in due time. 3 

The extent of the learning of the BrakmavadinJs 
of this period can be gagued from the data of a varied 

1 w*rr i 

5$ surest sflwirS n 

Sundara-kanda, 15, 48. 

2 f|FT4T: ^TSTSS I m 
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Quoted in VMS.) p. 405 ; 80S., p. 62. 
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character. Their education was not confined to Vedic 
learning only ; some used to study the deeper problems 
| of philosophy. Yajnavalkya’s wife Maitreyi belonged 
to this class; she was more interested in studying 
deeper problems of philosophy than in wearing costly 
jewels and apparels. 1 In the philosophical tournament 
held during the sacrificial session performed under the 
auspices of king Janaka, it is interesting to note that 
the subtlest philosophical question was asked by the 
I lady philosopher GargI Vachaknavl. 2 The question 
was so subtle and esoteric in character that Yajnavalkya 
refused to discuss it in public. The keen reasoning 
and subtle cross-examination of Yajnavalkya by GargT 
shows that she was a dialectician and philosopher of 
a high order. A trey! of the Uttara-ttama-cliarit was 
another lady, who was studying Vedanta under Vslmiki 
and Agastya. 3 Some ladies used to specialise in the 
dry branch of the Parvamlmansa also. Kasakritsni 
| had composed a work on Mlmansa known as Kasa- 
hriUnl and Brahmana lady scholars, who had specialised 
in it were known as Kasalcntsna.^ If lady specialists 
in a technical subject like Mlmansa were so numerous 
as to necessitate the coining of a new special term, it is 

1 Ibid, II, 4 ; IV, 5. Cf— m fore I tftli 

2 I \ ibid, hi, 6, 1 . 

3 i Act n. 
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reasonable to conclude that the number of those who 
used to receive general cultural education must have 
been considerable. 

The eventual permission, which the Buddha V 
accorded to the admission of ladies to his Church, gave ) 
an impetus to the spread of education and philosophy 
among the ladies of the aristocratic and commercial 
communities. Like Brahmavadinls, several ladies in 
Buddhist families also used to lead a life of celebacy, 
with the aim of understanding and following the eternal 
truths of religion and philosophy. Among the 
authoresses of the Tkerl-gatha, who were believed to 
have attained salvation, 32 were unmarried women 
and 18 married ones. Amongst the former, Subha, A 
Anopama and Sumedha belonged to very rich families, I 
and are said to have been wooed by princes and rich 
merchants. 1 When so large a percentage of girls was 
leading a life of celibacy in pursuit of religion and 
philosophy, it is but natural that the general average 
of intelligence and education among them must have 
been fairly high. 

When there were so many distinguished lady 
scholars in society, some of whom used to remain 
unmarried, it is but natural that some may have taken 
to the teaching profession. We have evidence to this 
effect in the special meanings attached to the terms 
Upadhyayam and Upadhyaya in Sanskrit language. 


i Horner, Women under Primitive Buddhism, Chap. Ill, 
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Patanjali, who lived in the 2nd century B. C., informs 
us that the former of the above two terms indicates 
the wife of a teacher, while the latter denotes a female 
teacher. 1 That a special term should have been coined 
to denote lady teachers shows that their number could 
not have been quite a negligible one in the society. 
Some of them like Sulabha, Vadava, PrathiteyT, 

| Maitreyl, GargI and Vachaknavl seem to have made 
| some real contributions to the advancement of knowledge, 
for they enjoy the rare privilege of being included among 
the galaxy of distinguished scholars, to whom a daily 
tribute of gratitude was to be given by posterity at the 
time of the Brahma-yajtia. 2 

The extent of the actual prevalence of higher 
education among women during this period is difficult 
to determine. There were no schools for women, nor 
were they encouraged to leave their parents and go to 
famous teachers for the completion of their education. 
Atreyfs case in the Uttar a- Rama-charit was rather 
exceptional ; she seems to be a lady of advanced age 
going out in search of philosophy. What the Marita 
Pharma Sutra and Yama 3 have to observe seems to be 

st sqiwsn i On ill, 322 

2 JLs. Gr. S.y III, 4, 4; £a. Gr, 8., IV, 10, 3; Saunaka in 
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Applicable to ordinary lady scholars. These authorities 
lay down that only the father, the brother or the uncle 
could be entrusted with the teaching of girl students 
and that they were not to go out for the daily round 
for alms like the male Brahmacharins. Under these 
conditions higher education could have been possible 
only to girls in high and cultured families. Where the 
near male relatives had not the time or the ability 
to teach personally to their girl wards, the higher 
education of the latter must have been an impossibility. 
Elementary education must have been all that they 
could have received from their guardians. Their 
Upanayana could not have been followed by any serious 
higher or Vedic studies. 

Towards the end of this period (c. 250 B. C.) even 
the formal Upanayana, necessitating some amount of 
primary and Vedic education, was becoming unpopular. 
Aitisayana was the leader of the movement advocating 
the cancellation of the religious and educational 
privileges of women. Badarayana and Jaimini opposed 
the new school vehemently, but their advocacy proved 
eventually of no avail. 1 The views of the Aitisayana 
school became popular as early as the 3rd century B. C., 

[Continued from the last page) 
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Cf also, ante p. 225, Footnote No. 2. 

1 See jPurvamimama , VI, 1, 6-16. The whole section 
is very interesting. 
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for Megasthenes observes, ‘Brahmanas do not communi- 
cate a knowledge of their philosophy to their wives / 1 

It is not necessary to discuss here the causes that 
led to the popularisation of the view that women are 
virtually of the same status as the Sudras, and as such 
should not be extended the privileges of Upanayana, 
Vedic studies and sacrifices. The view that barbarian 
invasions were responsible for the degradation of the 
status of women does not seem to be a sound one, for 
the situation had begun to change even before the time 
of the Maury as, when there were no barbarian invasions. 
The Parthians, Scythians and Kushanas came much 
later. The real cause for the degradation of women 
seems to have been the practice of selecting non- Aryan 
wives by the three higher castes. In the Vedic period 
inter-caste marriages among the first three castes were 
not unknown, but the marriage with the non-Aryan 
wife seems to have been rare. In the Punjab, the 
non- Aryans seem to have been annihilated by the 
Aryans, When, however, they proceeded to the 
Gangetic plain, the non-Aryan opposition became stouter 
and the two civilisations had to live side by side. The 
recorded instances of the marriages of Arjuna and 
Bhlma with Udupl and Hidimba show that many 
Aryan chiefs began to take non- Aryan wives. This 
practice was legalised by early writers, who permit the 
marriage with a Sudra woman. Now the Sudra or the 


1 Fragment XLI. 
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non-Aryan wife with her ignorance or very imperfect 
knowledge of Sanskrit language and Hindu religion 
could obviously not enjoy the same religious privileges 
as the Aryan wife. Association with her must have 
tended to lower the standard of education of the Aryan 
co-wife also. The non- Aryan wives may very often 
have been the favourites of their husbands, who may 
have attempted to associate them in their religious^ 
sacrifices in preference to the better qualified but less 
loved Aryan wives. This must have led to grave 
mistakes and anomalies in the performance of the 
rituals, which must have shocked orthodoxy. The 
marriageable age of girls also was being lowered at this 
time, rendering any education worth the name next to 
impossible. Thinkers like Aitisayana therefore began 
to think that the only way to put an end to such a 
state of affairs was to disqualify all wives for sacrifices 
and to declare that only men could perform them. If 
the’ marriageable age of girls had not been lowered by 
this time, the Aitisayana school would probably not 
have succeeded. But early marriage had already begun 
to make Upanayana a nominal Sanskara in the case 
of the vast majority of girls, which was not followed 
by any course of education worth the name. It was 
therefore thought that nothing was to be lost by the 
discontinuance of the meaningless formality of the 
Upanayana Sanskara. This new change profoundly 
affected the educational prospects of lady students as 
will be shown in the next section. 
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SECTION III. 

The Age of the Smritis and Puranas. 

(e. 200 B. C. to 1200 A. D.) 

Upanayana of ladies continued as a kind of un- 
meaning formality for a few centuries . during this 
period. Thus Manu is seen to be in favour of the 
Upanayana of girls, provided no Vedic Mantras are 
used for the occasion. 1 Upanayana without Vedic 
Mantras is a contradiction in terms ; Manu takes up 
this illogical position probably because he regarded 
Upanayana as a Sarira rather than a VaidiJca Sanskara 
possessing some spiritual and cultural value. Manu- 
Qmriti is definitely against permitting women to recite, — 
and therefore to study — Vedic stanzas ; A Brahmana is 
advised to boycott a feast given in connection with a 
sacrifice performed by a woman. 2 By about the 3rd 
century A. D. even the formality of an Upanayana, 
un-accompanied by any Vedic Mantras, had gone out 
of vogue in society ; for the YajHavalkya-smriti delibe- 
rately departs from the Manu-smriti in laying down 
that only pre- Upanayana Sanskaras were to be per- 
formed in the case of girls. 3 Upanayana having disap- 
peared, even the elementary education that it pre- 
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■suppossed, began to become rarer and rarer among the 
girls of the poorer classes ; very soon brides were found 
to be unable to recite the few Vedic Mantras that 
they were expected to recite at the time of marriage. 
We therefore find the ritual writers of this period laying 
down that if a bride is unable to recite any Mantras 
on account of illiteracy, the husband or the priest may 
do so on her behalf. 1 When the vast majority of 
women were unable to recite properly the Vedic hymns, 



it was but natural that they should be regarded as 
ineligible for Vedic studies. 2 Some of the writers 
like Yama of this age were aware of the practice of 
the earlier times, which enjoined Upanayana in the 
cases of girls also, but they viewed this custom as 
unsuitable for the changed conditions. Medhatithi, 
who flourished in the 9th century A. D., is at pains to 
point out that Manmmriti , II, 66, when interpreted 
along with other passages of the book like V, . 155 etc., 
does not really permit even a non- Vedic Upanayana to 
girls. 3 The view of Vijiianesvara 4 and Kulluka 6 is 

* Go. Gr. £u., II, 1, 21 ; JaL Gr. & t I, 20. 
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(iii) Gita, IX, 32. 

■® See the commentary on II, 67. 

4 On Yajnavalkya I, 15. 

* On Manu II, 66. 
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the same. In practice, therefore, the Upanayana of 
girls must have disappeared from about the 3rd or the 
4tfc centu ry A. D. at the latest. 

The mischief caused by the discontinuance of Upa- 
nayana was enhanced by the further lowering of the 
marriageable age. The writers towards the end of the 
last period, (400-200 b. c.) had begun to advocate that 
girls should be married soon after coming of age. 1 
Manu, though in favour of a marriage at 12 in normal 
circumstances, was prepared to contemplate the 
possibility of a girl remaining unmarried to the 
end of her life if no suitable bridegroom could be 
found. 2 / Later writers, however, of this period like 
Yajftavalkya, 3 Saihvarta 4 and Yama, 5 most vehe- 
mently condemn the guardian who fails to marry a 
girl before the attainment of the puberty. This 
condemnation had the natural effect ; from Alberuni 
we learn that in the 11th century Hindus used to marry 
at an early age, and that a Brahmana was never, 
allowed to marry a girl above the age of 12. 6 Many I 

i B. g., Va. m. & t fTrrfl i 

W-q: qfa \ XVII. 59 

See also Vishnu, 24, 41. 
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marriages must have taken place much earlier, for the 
Smritis written at the end of this period begin to glorify 
the virtue of a girl’s marriage at the age of 7, 8, or 9. 1 
When it was regarded as an ideal to celebrate a girl’s 
marriage at so young an age, the death knell had been 
already rung of the female education. 

Though Upanayana was prohibited to girls, some 
provison continued to be made in higher families for the 
secular and literary education of the fair sex down to 
about the 10th century a. d. From the Lalita-vistara, 
it would appear that girls in cultured families could 

1 See Asvalayana, Saihvarta, Kasyapa etc. quoted in 
VMS., p. 767. It is undoubtedly true that Madhava, who 
flourished in the 14th century, observes in his Nyaya-mala~ 
vistdra (p. 335, Bombay edition) that women are entitled to 
Upanayana. A similar statement is made by Mitramisra 
of the 1 7th century when discussing Manu II, 66. The 
statements of these authors in these passages do not warrant 
the view that Upanayana of girls was performed in some 
families even in the 17th century A. D. The above authors 
are simply expounding the views of the earlier writers they 
are commenting upon, and not attesting to the contemporary 
practice. This would be quite clear from a wrong construc- 
tion which Mitramisra elsewhere places upon a passage in 
the JPdraslcara Q-rihya Sutra ^ II, 17. 

Mitramisra combines the two words # and into 

on the ground that women were incapable of offering 
any oblations owing to their ignorance. Cf. 

‘ VMS., p. 903. 



read and write, compose poems, and understand Sastras 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. At this 
time there flourished several lady poets in southern 
India, who have composed poetry in Prakrit. Among 
the authors from whom selections have been made in 
the Gatha-sapta-SatJ of Hala, there are seven poetesses, 
their names being Reva , 1 Roha , 2 Madhavl , 8 
Anulakshml , 4 Paha !, 5 Vaddhayahl , 0 and Sasiprabha . 7 
Some of the Sanskrit anthologies also have preserved 
the memory of a few other poetesses, some of whom 
seemed to have composed poetry of a very high order. 
■Silabhattarika was famous for her easy and graceful 
style, noted for a harmonious combination of sense and 
sound . 8 Devi was a well known poetess of Gujarat, who 
continued to enchant her readers on the earth even after 
her departure to heaven . 9 Vijayarika’s fame in Berar 
was second only to that of Kalidasa . 1 0 She seems to 

1 I, 87 and 90. 2 II, 63. 

3 91. 4 hi, 28, 63, 74, 76. 

6 l, 70. 0.1,86. 7 IV, 4. 
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have attained a really high position among Sanskrit 
poets and poetesses, for the poet Rajasekhara compares 
her to SaraswatT. 1 Rajsekhara’s own wife, a 
Kshatriya by caste, was a good literary critic and' 
poetess. The umpire- in the controversy between 
Sankara and Mandanamisra was the accomplished wife 
of the latter; she must have been well grounded in 
MTmansa, Vedanta and literature. Some ladies were 
attracted by medical studies also ; the majority of these 
must be specialising in gynaecology. Some of the lady 
doctors had also written authoritative works on the 
medical science. Among the Hindu works on medicine 
translated into Arabic in the 8th century A. D. was 
a book on midwifery, written by a lady doctor, whose 
name appears as Rusa in the Arabic garb. 2 The 
number however of lady students taking to medicine 
must have been very small, as female education had 
received a general set back in this period. 

Unfortunately we do not know anything about the 
status of the lady poets, philosophers and doctors whose 
names have been handed down to us. We would have 
been very glad to learn whether they had finished their 
studies before their marriages or whether they continued 
them in their married life. Very probably most of 
these must have belonged to cultured families of officers, 


gate n ibid. 
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ministers and princes. For, we know from Rajsekhara 
that girls in such families used to receive higher 
education which would often enable them to acquire 
literary fame . 1 

The literary equipment of the average lady in 
cultured families may not have been very high ; she 
was, however, usually able to read and write and follow 
non-technical Sanskrit and Prakrit works. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the fiction and drama of this 
period, where we often come across heroines writing 
and receiving love letters. 

There are also several stories current in learned 
circles about clever wives saving their unwary husbands 
from the reproach of faulty speech by their own 
cleverness. One such story may be narrated. A 
scholar, who had invited some friends for a party, said 
to his wife ‘Bhcirye, dadUmanaya The educated wife 
knew the grammatical blunder committed by her 
husband and in order to save him from the reproach 
of ungrammatical speech, brought milk, explaining 
that the order being not clear and specific she had 
fetched milk . 2 Such stories would not have been 



( Continued from the last page) 
have Dadhim as its accusative singular. The wife pretends 
to understand the order as dadhi vna anayct, ‘Do not bring 
curds’ and therefore brings milk. 

Onxm, 30. 
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•current if ladies in cultured families were not usually 
receiving some literary education. 

Cultured families are, however, relatively few in 
society. They could afford to employ for their girls 
special teachers like Brihannada, Ganadasa or 
Haradatta. ' Ordinary families, however, were not so 
well situated," and it is therefore doubtful whether The 
average woman was receiving anything. . like education 
after about the 6 th or the 7th century A. D. Asahaya, 
a commentator on the Narada-Smriti, who flourished 
in the 8th century A. D., justifies the theory of the 
dependence of women on the ground that their intelli- 
gence is not developed like that of men on account of 
the absence of proper training. 1 It is hazardous to 
make any statement about the percentage of literate 
women in society at the end of the 12th century A. D,, 
but it could not have been higher than 10 percent. 
Literacy among men at this time was probably about 
30 percent as has been shown in the last chapter. 

Girls in cultured families used to get some training 
in fine arts also in this period. Vatsyayana lays down 
a number of such arts in which cultured ladies in towns 
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and cities were expected to be well versed. Vocal 
and instrumental music, dancing, painting, garland 
making, personal and house decorations were the chief 
among them. 1 Special tutors were appointed in rich 
families for the training of girls in these branches* 
Dancing girls used to attain high proficiency, in these 
aria and some of them could also stage dramas down 
to the 13 th century A. D, 2 

Girls in ruling and aristocratic families were given 
some administrative and military training also. When 
the king of the Massagas died at the time of the 
invasion of Alexander the Great his widow could carry 
on the government and direct and organise the defence. 
In the 2nd century B. C., queen Nayanika of the 
Satavahana dynasty was governing the extensive empire 
of her husband during her son’s minority. 3 In the 
4th century A. D. Prabhavatlgupta of the Vakataka 
dynasty was directing the administration of her 
kingdom as the regent of her minor son. 4 In the 
7th century A. D. Vijayabhattarika, the senior wife of 
the elder brother of Vikramaditya I of the Badami 
Chalukya dynasty, was discharging the duties of a 
governor. 5 Kashmir annals have recorded the reigns 

' ' 1 Kama-sutra, I, 3, 16. 

a js. i, j E. E No. 557 of 1916. 

3 Nanaghat inscription, A. 8. W. I., V. p. 60. 

4 M. l. y XV, p. 41* 

8 I. A., VII, p. 163. 
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death of a heroine in a village affray in 1041 A. D. at 
Siddhanhalli in Karnatak . 1 In 1264 A. D. another 
Kamatak heroine was honoured by government with the 
reward of a nose-jewel in recognition of her bravery 
in overpowering Tingu Nadak, who had led an expedi- 
tion to carry away the cattle from her village . 2 The 
tradition of military training for ladies in high Kshatriya 
families continued down to the advent of the British 
rule. There still exists a commemorative tablet in 
Shikarpur Taluka immortalising the memory of a 
spirited lady, Hariyakka by name, who died fighting 
in 1446 A. D. while avenging the murder of her father . 8 
Maratha and Rajput princesses could usually ply the 
. sword and wield the lance . 4 

j In ordinary families, however, literature and fine 
i arts were usually the favourite topics of female 
leducation. This education was of course not calculated 
vto make women economically self-sufficient, but we 
must note that the theory that women ought to be 
economically independent is of quite recent origin. In 
the case of emergency, however, the Hindu woman 
could eke out a humble subsistence for herself and her 
children by taking to spinning and weaving in her spare 
time. In Pali literature we find instances of wives 
imploring their dying husbands to keep composed by 


1 S. Z E. K., for 1911. 

2 E. a, I, No. 75. 

3 E. C., VII, Shikarpur No. 2. 

* Malcolm, Memoirs , II, pp. 99-100. 
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pointing out that they could maintain the family by 
their skill m spinning and weaving. 1 The Artha-Saatra 
of Kautilya lays down that the state superintendent 
of weaving should make special arrangement for sending 
cotton to, and receiving the yarn from, those women, 
who were crippled, or whose husbands were dead, or 

ad gone abroad, and who were thus compelled to seek 
work for their subsistence. 2 From Medhatithi we 
learn that in the 9th century A. D. widows who were 
uuprovided for used to have recourse to spinning for 
their maintenance. 3 This humble but independent 
means of existence was available to the women in 
distress in India down to the middle of the last century, 
when the hand spinning and hand weaving industry 
was crushed out of existence by the mill competition. 

It will be interesting to take here a rapid bird’s 
eye view of the fortunes of female education during 
the next seven centuries. During the Muslim rale the 
percentage of literacy among women went down very 
rapidly. Old rich and cultured families were, as a rule, 
ruined by the political revolution, and they were no 
longer m a position to make special arrangements for 
the educ ation of their girls. There were of course no 

*n, 23; cf. itfariwrar siit: WS s. 

* J On Manu V, 157. 
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Schools for girls. Some new Hindu families may have, 
no doubt risen to importance in the new regime ; but 
their number was very small and they did not generally 
possess sufficient culture to induce them to appoint 
teachers for their girls. Daughters of the Rajput chiefs 
were usually able to read and write down to the 19th 
century; Jain widows too were sometimes taught 
reading and writing by the monks with a view to enable 
them to read their scriptures. 1 These were, however, 
exceptional cases. The decline in literacy after the 
11th century was so rapid that by the beginning of the 
19th century hardly one woman in hundred could read. 
Such was the state of affairs in Malva and also in 
Madras presidency. In the latter province, in 1826, 
only 4023 girls were attending schools as against 
1,57,664 boys. 2 According to the then population of 
the presidency, 16 percent of the boys of the school- 
going age were receiving primary education ; the 
percentage of the girls receiving the same was therefore 
less than one half. In certain sections of Hindu 
population as among the Nayars, literacy was much 
higher, but such groups were few and exceptional. All 
the available evidence shows that by the beginning of 
the 19th century, about 99 percent of the women 
population had grown illiterate. 


1 Malcolm, Memoirs , II, 159. 

3 Report of the Madras Prov. Committee, p. 5. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Some Educational Centres and Institutions. 

For several centuries organised public institutions 
for education did not exist in ancient India. Education 
was left entirely to private agency. Teaching was 
made the religious duty of one section of the society, 
viz., the Brahmanas ; and religion had so strong a hold 
over public mind that for centuries this class went on 
discharging its obligations without stipulating for any 
fees. Brahmanas had no corporate organisation like 
the Buddhist Church. In early times several Vedic 
Sakhas and Charanas were formed, but these did not 
develop into schools. In some tribes and localities 
learned Brahmanas used to form a, Pam had, which 
used to be the custodian of traditional law and prescribe 
punishment for those who violated its rules. 1 We also 
find young scholars like Svetaketu approaching their 
tribal Parishad at the end of their education to get 
recognition for their scholarship. 2 In later times tribal 
Parishads split into local bodies of learned men to 
which scholars, who had finished their education, used 
to be formally presented by their teachers. 3 But these 
Parishads in their corporate capacity do not seem to 
have taken any steps to organise public educational 


1 Bau. Dh. K, II. 1, 44. 

2 Br. Up., VI, 2, 1. 

8 Ante, p. 41. 
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institutions. Education was left entirely to individual 
teachers. Teachers too did not think of combining into- 
public societies for organising educational institutions. 
Both at Takshasila and Benares, which were centres of 
education of hoary antiquity, there were, as we shall see 
presently, no public schools or colleges. Education was 
being given by private teachers entirely on their own 
account. Corporate educational organisations were first 
evolved in connection with Buddhist monasteries. The 
Buddha had emphasised the vital importance of impart- 
ing systematic education to novices, who were required 
to be trained for ten years. Buddhist monasteries 
became big institutions from the time of Asoka onwards, 
and they gradually developed into centres of education, 
at first for the monks and nuns only, but later on for 
the lay population as well. Hindu educational 
institutions, so far known, are all later than the time of 
the Nslanda University. It is probable that the 
starting of organised public institutions for education 
may have been suggested to the Hindus by the transfor- 
mation of Buddhist monasteries into colleges and 
universities. 

Capitals, holy places ( ttrthas ), monasteries, temples, 
and special colonies of learned Brahmanas (agrahara 
villages) were the usual centres of education in Ancient 
India. Kings and feudal chiefs were as a rule patrons 
of learning. Many of the copper plate grants, that have 
been published so far, show that capitals of prosperous 
kingdoms used to attract many men of learning and 
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would thus naturally become centres of education. 
Takshasila, Benares, Kanauj and Mithila in northern 
India, Dhara and Ujjayinl in central India and Paithan, 
Malkhed and KalyanI in southern India owe, to a great 
extent, their educational fame to their being capitals. 

The holy places of Hinduism have been from times 
immemorial centres of pious and learned Brahmanas, 
who have never shown any unwillingness to impart 
education free to deserving students. Towns and 
cities like Benares, Kanchi, Karhataka, Nasik owe 
their educational preeminence to their being Tlrthas to 
a great extent. The causes that led to the development 
of the Buddhist monasteries into educational centres 
have been indicated above already. When Hindu 
temples began to be richly endowed like Buddhist 
monasteries, a part of the money came to be set apart 
for the purpose of education, either by the temple 
trustees or by the donors, as we shall soon see. Temples 
as a matter of fact were centres for the spread of Hindu 
religion, culture and civilization. They therefore 
naturally became centres of education. Ayrahara 
villages used to be given in charity specially to colonies 
of learned Brahmanas with a view to enable them to 
discharge their scriptural duties, among which teaching 
was an important one. They therefore naturally 
afforded good facilities for higher education, as will be 
shown in the course of this chapter. 

It is proposed to give a short and succinct account 
of the important centres and institutions of education 
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in Ancient India in the present chapter. The places 
have been arranged from the point of view of their 



importance and antiquity. 

Takshasila. 

Takshasila is undoubtedly the most important 
and ancient seat of learning in Ancient India. It was 
the capital of the important province of Gandhara 
and its history goes back into hoary antiquity. The 
Ramayana 1 asserts that it was founded by Bharat a and 
named after prince Taksha, who was established there 
as its ruler. Janamejaya’s serpent sacrifice was 
performed at this very place. 2 Neither the Ramayana 
nor the Maliabharata mentions Takshasila as a centre 
of learning, probably because there was no occasion 
to do so. In the 7th century B. C., however, it was 
already a famous seat of learning, attracting scholars 
from distant cities like Rajagriha, Benares and Mithila. 
It was famous for its philosophers in the days of 
Alexander the Great. Unfortunately we know very little 
about its educational activities from non- J5 taka sources. 

Takshasila was conquered and occupied by the 
Persians in the 6th century B. C., by the Indo- 
Baktrians in the 2nd century B. C., by the Scythians 
in the 1st century B. C., and by the Kushanas in the 
1st century A. D. We do not know what effect these 
political vicissitudes had, over the educational activity of 

~Tvn, 101, 10-16. ~~ 

2 MRH , I, 3, 20. 
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the place. The ruins give traces of three different 
city sites occupied at the beginning of the Baktrian, 
Scythian and Kushana periods. It is quite possible 
that these political vicissitudes may have told upon 
the city’s prosperity, which may in turn have affected 
the cause of education. Every successive power, 
however, continued to ' maintain its provincial head- 
quarters at Takshasila, which must have soon obli- 
terated the ravages of war. 

The Persian and Greek occupation must have 
affected the curricula of schools and colleges ; we have, 
however, no direct evidence on the point. Epigraphical 
testimony shows conclusively that the Persian occupation 
resulted in the replacement of the national BrahinT 
script by the Kharoshtf, . which was an adaptation of 
the Akhsemenian script, the court script of the Persian 
emperors, to the needs of Sanskrit language. The 
Scythian and Kushana conquerors had no culture or 
civilisation of their own, but the Indo\{3aktrian rulers 
were the inheritors of the rich Greek civilisation. Their 
rule in Takshasila extended over a century and a half, 
and must have made some impression on the educational 
system of the place. It is quite possible that some of 
the ‘world renowned’ teachers of Takshasila may have 
mastered Greek language and literature and opened 
classes for the subject to facilitate the appointment of 
their students in Government services under the Greek 
administration. Among the ‘sippets’ taught at Takshasila 
must have been included the training in Greek processes 
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of coinage and sculpture. There was as yet no prejudice 
against foreign culture. It is quite possible that Greek 
dramas may have been performed in the courts of some 
of the numerous Greek princes and princelings. Some 
Indians also may have read and appreciated Sophocles 
and Eurepedes. A working knowledge of Greek 
language may have been possessed by several classes of 
Hindu society as it was the language of tlTe conqueror . 1 
But Greek orientation in Takshasila studies could not 
have been considerable. Indo- Greek rulers themselves- 
were cut off from their mother country, and many of the 
conquerors soon succumbed to the culture and religion 
of the conquered. It is, however, a great pity that the 
historian of ancient Indian education should still be 
unable to supply authentic information about the extent 
of Greek influence on the Takshasila system of education. 

It may be observed at the outset that Takshasila 
did not possess any college or university in the modern 

1 From the romantic history of Apollonius of Tyana by 
Philostratus we learn that in the 1st century A. D. Indians 
and Greeks at Takshasila knew each other’s philosophy, and 
that the villagers around the Gandhara capital could under- 
stand and speak Greek. There may be some exaggeration 
in this account, but recent excavations at Takshasila have 
confirmed some of the topographical details given by Philos- 
tratus. ( Guide to Tattilctyhy Sir John Marshall, pp. 15 & 97). 
We may therefore conclude that his information about 
Indians’ acquaintance with Greek language and literature 
may be at least partly true. Greek studies, therefore, must 
have figured in Takshasila curriculum during the Greek rule. 
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sense of the term. It was simply a centre of education. 
It had many famous teachers to whom hundreds of 
students flocked for high er " education from all parts 
of northern India. But these teachers were not 
members of any institutions like professors in a modern 
college, nor were they teaching any courses prescribed 
by any central body like a modern university. Every 
teacher, assisted by his advanced students, formed an 
institution by himself. He admitted as many students 
as he liked. He taught what his students were anxious 
to learn. Students terminated their courses according 
to their individual convenience. As shown already, 
there were no degree examinations and therefore no- 
degrees or diplomas. 

Jatakas usually state the ‘world renowned’ teachers 
of Takshasila used to have 500 students under their 
charge. This figure seems to be more conventional 
than real as has been shown already. 1 We get only 
one instance in the Mahasutasoma Jataka 3 of what 
appears to be a real number of students reading under 
one teacher. Under the ‘world renowned’ teacher of this 
Jataka we are told that 103 princes from different parts 
of the country were learning archery. Very probably 
this teacher may have had many assistants under 
him. Normally speaking, however, the number of 
students working under one teacher does not seem to 
have been more than 20 as has been shown already.® 


1 Ante % p 151. 


2 No. 537. 


3 Ante , p. 151. 
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The excavations at Takshasila have not so far un- 
earthed any extensive buildings, which can be taken 
to be big hostels or lecture halls. Students at Taksha- 
.sila used to live ordinarily under their teacher’s roof, 
the richer ones like prince Junha having their own 

separate establishments. 1 

The fame of Takshasila as a centre of learning 
was unrivalled in the 6th century B. C. In these days 
communications were so difficult and dangerous that 
when their sons used to return home, parents used to 
congratulate themselves on having seen them returning 
during their own life time. 2 And yet we find students 
flocking to Takashsila from far off cities like Benares, 8 
Rajagriha,* Mithila 6 and Ujjayim.® Kura and Kosala 
countries sent their own quota of students. One of 
the archery school at Takshasila had on its muster roll, 
•as we have seen already, 103 princes from different 
parts of India. Heir-apparents of Benares are usually 
seen being educated at Takshasila in the Jatakas. 
King Prasenajit of Kosala, a contemporary of the 
Buddha, was educated in the Gandharan capital.’’ 
Prince Jivaka, an illegitimate son of Bimbisara, spent 
seven years at Takshasila in learning medicine and 

1 Jataka No. 456. 

2 Tilamutthi Jataka, No. 252. 

3 Ibid. 
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surgery. 1 As Panini hailed from Salatura near Attok, 
he also must have been an alumnus of Takshasila 
university. 

Students, who used to proceed to Takshasila for 
education used to be about 16 or 17. There is na 
information about the duration of the Arts or Science 
courses in Takshasila. but it has been shown already 
how they appear to have extended over a period of 
about six to eight years. 2 

There were no caste restrictions on the choice of 
subjects. The caste system had not yet become very 
rigorous ; Brahmana and Kshatriya youths were study- 
ing together under the same teachers. The case of 
the Brahmana Purohita of Benares sending his son to 
Takshasila for specialisation in archery would show 
how it was still possible to have free choice of 
profession, unfettered by caste considerations. 8 Fees 
were not compulsory aud teachers could not refuse a 
student because he was too poor to offer them an 
honorarium, either at the beginning or at the end of 
the course. Teachers used to receive manual service 
from poor students by day and teach them in special 
classes at night. 4 

1 Mahd-vagga, Chap. VIII. 

2 Ante, p. 171. 

* Jdtalca No. 522 ; ante, pp. 161 ff. 

4 Ante, p. 79. 
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Jatakas represent that the three Vedas and 
eighteen arts and professions (sippets) were taught at 
Takshasila. The precise denotation of the term 
.eighteen sippas is not yet definitely known, but it is 
clear from the data discussed before at pp. 127-8 that 
these sippas included medicine, surgery, archery and 
allied military arts, astronomy, astrology, accountancy, 
commerce, agriculture, divination, snake charming and 
magic. 1 The study of the Vedas included that of the 
Vedanta as well ; the place was well known as a 
centre of philosophy at the time of Alexander’s invasion. 

As has been already observed, nothing is known 
of educational activities of Takshasila after the 
Mauryan period. The place, however, probably conti- 
nued to flourish as an educational centre down to the 
end of the Kushana empire (<?. 250 A. D.). The Little 
Yueh-chis, who succeeded the Kushanas in the govern- 
ment of Takshasila, were barbarous chiefs as their 
coins indicate, and the cause of education must have 
suffered under their unenlightened administration. At 
the beginning of the 5th century A. D. when Fa Hsien 
visited the place, there was nothing there of any 
educational importance. 2 Worse days, however, were 

_ 1 See aIso Bfrfma-sena Jataka, No. 80 
Jataka No. 537 ; Kosiya Jataka, No. 130 ; Anabhirati Jataka 
No. 185, Parantapa Jataka, No. 416; SanjTva Jstaka’, 
No. 150. 

2 Legge, Fa Hsien, p 32. 
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in store for this Queen of Learning. The Huna 
avalanche came at the end of the 5th century A. D. 
and rained whatever was left after the Little Yueh-chi 
depradations, 1 At the time when Yuan Chwang 

visited the city in the 7th century A. D., it had lost 
all its glory and importance. The famous monastery 
of Kumaralabdha, where that celebrated Sautrantika 
scholar had composed his expository works, was in ruins 
and the condition of the vast majority of the remaining 
Buddhist establishments was no better. 2 When it is 
remembered that the inhabitants of Takshasila at this 
time were plucky and devoted adherents of Buddhism, 
the sad plight of their monasteries will at once convince 
us that the city was completely wrecked by the Huna 
invasions. Gone were the days of its former educational 
glory, never to return. 

Benares. 

Benares has been a very famous centre of Hindu 
religion and education for the last two thousand years 
and more. However, we possess very little information 
about Benares as a centre of learning. Neither 
epigraphs, nor foreign travellers nor Puranas, which 
contain extensive passages in glorification of the city, 
supply any information about the educational activity 
of the place. 

1 M. A. 8 . 1., 7, p. 20. 

2 Watters, I, p. 240 : p. 245. 
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As a centre of Aryan education, Benares could not 
have been as old as Takshasila. For a long time when 
Sapta-sindhu (the Punjab) and Kuru-Panchala countries 
were centres of Aryan culture and education, eastern 
countries like Videha, Kail, Anga and Vanga were 
but imperfectly aryanised and were therefore held in 
contempt. According to the Pippalada Sakha reading,. 
Atharva-veda, V, 22, 14 prays that the fever, which 
is being excorcised, should go to the peoples of Benares 
and Magadha. 1 This attests to the deep prejudice 
against the people of Benares in orthodox circles in the 
late Vedic period, probably due to its non- Ary an 
predelections. Even when Benares accepted the new 
Aryan religion, it was not unswerving in its loyalty to 
it. Dhritar&shtra, one of its early kings, had performed 
a horse sacrifice, probably soon after his conversion to 
the Aryan faith. As ill luck would have it, the sacrifice 
was not successful and the horse was carried away by 
Satanlka Satrajit, a Bharata prince. The Benares 
royal family lost its faith in the new religion and gave 
up the sacrificial fires, saying * The Soma has been 
taken away from us \ 2 

Dhfitarastra’s successors were eventually induced 
to return to the Vedic religion, and they became zealous- 
patrons of Aryan culture and learning. One of them, 
Ajatasatru, was himself a philosopher and was anxious 


1 Cf. rfvnfopft swfcq: I 

a Sat. Br., XIII, 5, 4, 19. 
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to emulate the example of Janaka, his Videha con- 
temporary, in extending generous patronage to men of 
light and learning. Down to about the beginning of the 
Christian era, Takshasila, however, was a more famous 
centre of education than Benares. Jatakas invariably 
represent kings of Benares as sending their sons to 
Takshasila for the completion of their education. Tila- 
mutthi Jataka no doubt informs us that the kings of 
Benares used to send their sons to Takshasila, not 
because there were no ‘world renowned 5 teachers in their 
own capital, but because they thought that the pride 
and haughtiness of the young princes would be broken 
and they would become better aquainted with the ways 
of the world if they were sent to distant Takshasila. l 
In Kosiya and Tittiri Jatakas we come across famous 
teachers of Benares teaching the three Vedas and eighteen 
sippas to their students . 2 But some of these teachers 
were ex-students of Takshasila. Many poor students 
of Benares used to go to the distant Gandhara capital 
for their education , 8 showing thereby that the ‘ world 
famous ’ teachers at Benares were not so ‘world famous* 
as those at Takshasila. 

In the days of the Buddha, Benares was probably 
the most famous centre of learning in eastern India. 
Buddha’s choice of Benares for the promulgation of his 
gospel may not have been quite accidental. The five 

^NoT252. 3 Nos. 130 and'm 

3 Maha-Dhammapala Jataka, No. 447. 
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disciples to whom the Buddha wanted to preach had 
probably selected Benares as their place of sojourn, 
because it was famous as a centre of philosophers and 
scholars. We have, however, no definite evidence on 
the point. With the imperial patronage under Asoka, 
the Sarnath monastery must have become a famous 
centre of Buddhist religion and scholarship. It went 
on prospering continuously ; in the 7th century A. D. 
its tiers of balconies and rows of halls were extremely 
artistic, and there were 1500 monks in the establish- 
ment. 1 Yuan Chwang does not say anything about 
the educational activity of the place, but we shall not 
be far wrong in supposing that the monks at Sarnath 
must have emulated the example of their brethren at 
Nalanda, so close to their establishment. 

The Puranas supply us considerable information 
about Benares as a place of pilgrimage ( Tirtha ) but 
very little about Benares as a centre of learning. They 
are silent on the point with the solitary exception of the 
Bhavishya Purarn, which refers to its literary atmosphere; 
it prophesies that all the Brahmanas at Benares will be 
distinguished scholars. 2 Hindu Tlrthas were usually 
crowded with learned Brahmanas, who were religiously 
devoted to their traditional duty of teaching ; most 
of the Purajrias may therefore have thought it superfluous 
to describe the educational activity of the holiest of the 

1 Watters, II, 48. 

2 Brahma-khanda, -Chap. 51, 2-3. 
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Hindu Tlrthns. Inscriptions are also silent on the 
point ; we have not so far discovered any epigraph 
recording a grant in favour of any educational institution 
of Benares. In spite of the example of neighbouring 
Nalan da, Hindu Benares does not seem to have organised 
any educational institution during the period 500-1200 A.D. 
Numerous copper plate grants have been unearthed 
recording the donations of the Gahadwala rulers in 
favour of Brahmana scholars of Benares ; not one of 
them, however, is in favour of any public college. At 
this time Benares was of course a recognised centre of 
Hindu learning and scholarship ; scholars and philoso- 
phers like ^ankaracharya had to repair to it to get 
their new theories recognised and published. Alberuni 
also notes that Benares and Kashmir were the most 
famous centres of learning in the 11th century A. D. 1 
The educational activity of Benares was a natural 
consequence of the presence of numerous learned 
Brahmanas in that Tirtha, honestly striving to discharge 
their traditional and religious duty to teach. Most of 
the Benares donees of the Gahadwala grants must have 
been conducting small free schools for higher learning ; 
royal grants were made in order to enable them to 
discharge this function efficiently and continuously. 

i At this time the scholarly population of Benares and 
Kashmir was considerably increased owing to the exodus 
of Brahmana scholars from the Punjab and northern parts 
■of U. P., which were being harassed by the Muslims. 
Sachau, Alberuni, I, p. 173. 
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The same state of affairs continued down to the 
Muslim period and exists even today. While des- 
cribing the state of affairs at Benares during the 17th 
century, Bernier observes, ‘Benares is a kind of Uni- 
versity, but it has no college or regular classes as in our 
Universities, but it resembles rather the schools of the 
ancients, the masters being spread over the different 
parts of the town in private houses. .... . .Some teachers 
have four and some six disciples ; the most eminent 
may have twelve or fifteen, but this is the largest 
number.’ 1 Throughout its history, Benares seems to 
have followed this method for the spread of education. 
There is no evidence of the city having ever 
possessed public educational institutions like those 
that flourished in Buddhist centres like Nalanda or 
Valabhi or Hindu centres like Salotgi, Ennayiram and 
Tirumukkudul. 

Nalanda. 

It is indeed strange that the most famous Buddhist 
centre of education should have been at a relatively 
obscure and unimportant place like Nalanda, which 
was neither a royal capital nor in any way connected 
with the life of the Buddha, and therefore of any 
particular sanctity to the Buddhist world. Why it 
should have suddenly risen in importance and become ail 
international centre of learning in the 5th century A. D. 
is still a mystery. Patronage of Gupta kings was of 
1 Bernier, Travels in India , p. 341. 
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course the cause of the rise of Nalanda, but we cannot 
explain why the Guptas should have selected for their 
liberal patronage this particular monastery in preference 
to numerous others that existed in their dominions. 

The rise of Nalanda, which is about 40 miles to 
the south-west of Patna, has to be placed towards the 
middle of the 5 th century A. D. 1 - When Fa Hsien 
visited the place in about 410 A. D., it was only an 
unimportant village possessing only one Stftpa to 
commemorate the memory of Sariputta, the right-hand 
disciple of the Buddha. Very soon thereafter 
Nalanda rapidly rose into importance owing to the 
patronage of a number of Gupta emperors. That the 
Gupta rulers, who were themselves orthodox Hindus, 
should have contributed a lion’s share to the develop- 
ment, equipment and endowment of the greatest 
Buddhist monastery and University, speaks volumes 
for the catholicity of the age. Sakraditya, who was 
probably Kumaragupta I (414-454 A. D.), laid the 
foundation of the greatness of Nalanda by founding 
and endowing a monastery there. The Buddha temple 
in this monastery, which he built, was for centuries 
the central place of worship for the congregation. 

1 According to Taranath, Aryadeva, a disciple of 
Nagarjuna, was a Nalanda scholar. This, if true, would 
take back the antiquity of Nalanda by about a couple of 
centuries. The identity of both Nagarjuna and Aryadeva 
and their precise time are not yet definitely determined* 
Bose, Indian Teachers , pp. 108-9. 
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Tathagatagupta (who cannot yet be definitely identi- 
fied), Narasirhhagupta Baladitya, (468-472 A. D.) and 
Buddhagupta (e. 475-500 A. D.) added one monastery 
each to the establishment. 1 Vajra, an unidentified 
successor of Baladitya, and another unnamed king of 
Central India added two further monasteries to the 
establishment. 

The history of Nalanda during the 6 t h c entury is 
obscure. Mihirakula, the barbarian Huna ruler, had 
an intense hatred against Buddhism. He is said to 
have penetrated right up to the capital of Magadha 
and driven its ruler Baladitya to the Bay of Bengal. 
It is quite possible that Nalanda may have suffered 
from the Huna conqueror on his way to Pataliputra. 
The Harsha-Saiahka war of the first quarter of the 
7th century may have also affected the fortunes of the 
place. In his intense hatred of Buddhism, Sasanka is 
said to have uprooted the Bodhi Tree and burnt the 
monasteries at Bodha-Gaya. Since Nalanda is so near 
to this place, it is quite possible that it may have to 
some extent suffered from Sasahka’s attentions. At 
the time of Yuan Chwang’s visit, however, the damages 
of war and bigotry, if any, were repaired and the 
establishment was in its full glory. The central college 
had seven halls attached to it. Monastic buildings 
were superb, several stories in height. Hwui Li’s 

1 The sequence of these rulers and their time, given both 
by Yuan, Chwang and his biographer, seem, to be wrong. 
See Watters, II. p. 164 ; Idfe, pp* 110-111. 
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statement that the topmost storey towered above the 
clouds and enabled a spectator to see how clouds, 
changed their shape is of course an exaggeration, but 
it receives an unexpected corroboration from the Nalanda 
Stone Inscription of Yasovarman, which also avers that 
the tops of the Viharas at Nalanda touched the clouds, 1 
We may therefore take it that the towers and turrets 
of the Nalanda temples and monasteries must have 
been of impressive height. There were also deep and 
translucent ponds covered with blue lotuses, which 
added to the beauty of the place and supplied water 
and flowers to the establishment. The whole colony 
was surrounded by an encircling wall with a door in 
the southern side. 2 

When I-tsing was living at Nalanda (c. 675 A.D.), 
there were more than 3,000 monks residing in the 
establishment. 3 The biographer of Yuan Chwang 
states that in the second quarter of the seventh century 
the number of the monks at Nalanda would always 
reach 10, 000. 4 The biographer had never been to 
India, and his information therefore was second-hand. 

1 I 

3m II E.I., XX, p. 43 

2 Beal, The Life of Ilmen Tsang by Shaman Hwui, 
pp. 109-114. Watters, II, pp, 164-171 and I-tsing, pp. 3Q, 
65, 86 and 154 are the main sources of our information 
for Nalanda. 

* I-tsing p. 154. 

* Life, p 112. 
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i Watters, II, p. 165. 
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become celebrated,, and those, who stole the name (of 
Nalanda) were all treated, with respect wherever they 
went V 1 

The head abbots of Nalanda used to be as much 
-celebrated for piety as for scholarship. Amongst them 
were ‘Dharmapala and Chandrapala, who gave a 
fragrance to the Buddha’s teachings, Gunamati and 
Sthiramati of excellent reputation among contemporaries, 
Prabhamitra of clear argument, Jinamitra of elevated 
conversation, Jinachandra of model character and 
perspicacious intellect and Sllabhadra whose perfect 
•excellence was buried in obscurity.’ 2 These scholars 
were not, however, content merely to teach and ex- 
pound ; they were authors of several treatises widely 
known and highly valued by their contemporaries. The 
above seven scholars flourished in the first half of the 
7th century ; the total number of high class scholars 
produced at Nalanda during its history of about 700 
years must have been very great. At the time of Yuan 
Chwang’s visit the average scholarship of the establish- 
ment also was very high. Out of its 5,000 (or 10,000) 
monks, there were a thousand who could explain 
twenty collections of Sutras; 500 who could explain 
thirty collections, and perhaps ten who could explain 
fifty collections. 8 


1 Watters, II, p. 165. 

2 Ibid 

5 Life , p. 112. 
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Cur riculum at Nalanda was not confined, to the- 
study of the Buddhist religion, philosophy and. literature. 
The establishment was a Mahayana one, but along with 
the works of the Great Vehicle, not only those of the 18 
sects but also ‘the Vedas and other books, the Heluvidya 
(logic), the Sabda-vidya (grammar), Qliikitmoidya 
(medicine), the works on magic ( Atharvav&da ), and 
the Sankhya philosophy’ were also expounded to the 
students. They used to study and investigate mis-- 
cellaneous works also. 1 

In the monk population of about 5,000 (perhaps- 
10,000) a thousand could explain, as we have seen 
already, twenty collections of Sutras. This means 
that there were about ^thousand competent teachers 
to look after the education of about 4,000, but in no- 
case more than 9,000, monk students. On the average, 
therefore, each teacher was in charge of not more- 
than nine students. Personal attention was thus 
possible to each student and the teaching therefore must 
have been very efficient. The college had eight big 
halls and 300 smaller apartments, and every day the 
authorities used to arrange for about a hundred 
lectures. 2 Learned monk teachers were held in high 
veneration and were provided, with sedan chairs. 3 
They were experts in the art of teaching and ex- 


1 Lip, p. 112. 

2 Ibid. 

8 I-tsing, p. 30. 
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pounding ; I-tsing gratefully observes : ‘I have been 
very glad that I have bad an opportunity of acquiring 
a knowledge personally from them, which I should 
otherwise have never possessed.’ 1 

There was a great rush for admission to the 
Nalanda University. Students from all parts of India 
and also from distant foreign countries were anxious- 
to get the benefit of its instructions. Fa Hsien, Yuan 
Chwang and I-tsing were not the only Chinese scholars 
that were attracted to Nalanda by its fame as a centre 
of learning. During the short interval of thirty years 
between the visits of Yuan Chwang and I-tsing, Thon- 
mi, Hiuen Chiu, Taou-hi, Hwui-nieh, Aryavarman, 
Buddhadharma, Taou-sing, Tang and Hwui Lu, hailing 
from distant countries like China, Korea, Tibet and 
Tokhara, had visited N alanda for prosecuting higher 
studies and procuring rare manuscripts. 2 

The standard of admission was naturally high ; 
‘of those, from abroad, who wished to enter the schools 
of discussions, the majority, beaten by the difficulties 
of the problems, withdrew ; and those who were deeply 
versed in old and modern learning were admitted, only 
two or three out of ten succeeding’. 8 

The Nalanda authorities had realised that a 
monastery without a library was like a castle without 

■y: ; * I-tsing, p. 185. v > 

2 Life, Introduction, pp. XXVII-XXXVI. 

3 Watters, II, p. 165. 
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an armoury. The Un iversit y was m aintaining a splendid 
library to meet the needs of the hundreds of teachers 
and thousands of students that were engaged in the 
.study of different sciences. One of the reasons why 
Chinese scholars used to sp e n d months together at 
N aland a was to get true copies of the. sacred .. texts and 
other works of Buddhism. I-tsing got copied at Nalanda 
400 Sanskrit works amounting to 5,00,000 verses . 1 
Significantly enough the library quarter was known as 
Dlmrma-ganja, ‘mart of knowledge.’ It was located in 
three splendid buildings appropriately called JRatna- 
zagara, JRatnodadM and Ratnarafijalca. 2 

Nalanda University was richly endowed by a 
succession of Gupta and other rulers; it owned 
a hundred villages yielding rich revenues . 3 Hwui Li 
informs us that the state favour thus shown enabled 
the authorities to provide free boarding an d lodging, 
clothing and medicine to its thousands of students . 4 
I-tsing states that the usual practice of Indian mona- 
steries was not to offer free boarding to lay students, 
studying secular subjects unless they agreed to perform 

1 I-tsing, p. 1. 

2 Vidyabhushana, History of Indian Logic, p. 516. 

3 This is the number given by Hwui Li, (Rife, p. 113). 
I-tsing, who had stayed for ten years at Nalanda, gives 
the number as 200 (p. 65), Villages endowed were obvi- 
ously not less than 100. 

* Life, p. 113. 
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some manual service as pages. 1 Whether this rule 
was enforced at Naianda we do not know. It is not 
impossible that the rich endowments received by 
Naianda, — in majority of cases from Hindu rulers, --and 
its international reputation may have induced the 
authorities to offer free boarding and lodging to all 
sincere seekers after truth. 

Naianda continued to retain its fame for scholar- 
ship till its destruction at the hands of the Muslims in 
the beginning of the 13th century’. From the Naianda 
inscription of Yasovarman 2 we learn that towards the 
middle of the 8th century the monastery excelled all other 
towns and cities on account of its scholars, who were well 
versed in the sacred texts and arts. In the 9th century 
the University continued to enjoy international reputa- 
tion ; Balaputradeva, a king of Java and Sumatra, 
being attracted by its fame, built a monastery there, 
and induced his friend and ally, King Devapala of 
Bengal, to grant five villages for the upkeep of his 


1 p. 106. The practice in the medieval monasteries of 
Europe was also somewhat similar. Tuition was generally 
free and universal for all those who intended to join the 
Church ; small fees were sometimes voluntarily paid by the 
laity for the education of their children. Graves, A History, 
II, p. 31 

2 E. I., XX, p. 43. 
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monastery. 1 Part of this endowment was reserved for 
the purpose of copying books for the University library 
(JDharmaratnasya leJchanartJiam ) . 

From the 8th century onwards, the scholars at 
Nalanda began to play an active part in the propagation 
of Buddhist religion and culture in Tibet. Arrange- 
ments therefore 'must have been made for teaching 
Tibetan at the institution. Chandragom in, a Nalanda 
monk, who flourished at the beginning of the 8 th 
century A. D., was the pioneer in the field. Scores 
of his works were translated into Tibetan ; many scholars 
were in fact engaged in the translation work. Santa- 
rakshita, another Nalanda monk and scholar, was 
invited to Tibet by its king Khri-sren-deu-tsan in 
749 A. D. for the purpose of preaching Buddhism, He 
was given a royal reception and the first Buddhist 
monastery in Tibet was built under his instructions. 
He became its chief abbot and vigorously helped the 
spread ot Buddhism till his death in 762 A. D. He 
received very valuable cooperation in this work from 
Padma-sambhava, a Kashmirian monk educated at 



w tor* i u 
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mult” have Int f “‘"“l and Hterary aotivit y of Nalanda 
must have continued m subsequent centuries also, for 

several manuscripts have been preserved to this time, 

and I2 r “ PIed A at N5landS tomg the 10th, 11th 
•and. 12th centuries A. D. 

™ nEth mforms us that the professors of Vikrama- 
’ , were often appointed to watch over the affairs of 
Nalanda by the Pala rulers.* From the 11th century 
onwards the new university of Vikramasila began to 
receive a greater share of the roj^T patronage ; this 
circumstance may have led to the decline of Nalanda 
dunng ^ llth a „d the 12th centuries. Evidence from 
the Tibetan sources shows that by this time Tantric 
religion had acquired a hold over the Buddhist mind and 
sL2l ba ™ p f a P s effected the progress of serious 
the print W haVe ’ h0WeVer ’ no definite evidence on 

1 °. £ ““ ^fehment was brought about 

by the Muslim invaders towards the end of the 12th 
centuiy. The buildings were burnt or destroyed and a 
arger part of the population was put to the sword. 
According to the Tibetan accounts, the temples and 
monasteries of Nalanda were repaired after the Turushka 

,f f'Tt ° ffby * CaUed M ™ Ji ‘ a -W>adra, 

d that the final destruction was brought about by the 

pp.'nMi. 1 "*"’ Tmchm ° f SuddMat 

2 Ibid , p. 36, 
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miraculous living embers thrown into the establishment 
by two exasperated Tlrthikas, who were insulted by 
some young novices at Nal anda. 1 Not much reliance 
can, however, be placed on this semi-legendary account. 
A similar legend about the destruction of Valabhi 
due to the curse of an enraged Brahmana exists, which 
is found to be altogether misleading. 2 

Valabhi. 

I Valabhi, — modern Wala in Kathiawar, — was the 

| capital of the Maitrakas from o. 475 A. D. to e. 775 

. A. D. 3 It was an important port for export and 

’ import, and we learn from Yuan Chwang that in the 

I 7th century its warehouses were full of rarest and 

I costliest merchandise imported from the different 

1 quarters of the globe. The city was very rich, there 

; were a hundred, says the Chinese pilgrim, whose wealth 

J amounted to a million. 4 

■; Curiously enough Yuan Chwang is altogether 

silent about the educational activity of the place. We 
would hardly have known much about Valabhi as a 
centre of education had not I-tsing written on the 
point. From him we learn that Nalanda and Valabhi 

1 Vidyabhushana, History of Indian Logic, p. 561. 

2 Altekar, A History of Important Ancient Towns! 
and Cities in Gujarat and Kathiawar , p. 40. 

3 For the history of this city, See Ibid, p. 39-40. 

4 Beal, A Record of the Western World , II, p. 260. 
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were the two most famous centres of education in the 
7th century A. D., where scholars used to stay at least 
for two or three years to complete their higher edu- 
cation. Yuan Chwang notes that there were about a 
hundred Buddhist monasteries at Valabhi j 1 some of 
them may have been very small, but at least a few 
must have been big establishments, conducting regular 
classes for higher studies. From Yuan Chwang we 
learn that the famous Buddhist scholars, Sthiramati 
and Gunamati, were for some years in charge of the 
Buddhist establishment at Valabhi, and his statement 
is partly confirmed by a grant of Dharasena I, dated 
580 A. D., made in favour of a Vihara, founded by 
the venerable Acharya Sthiramati. 2 * 

Scholars from all parts of India used to assemble 
at Valabhi to discuss ‘possible and impossible doctrines'. 
They used to become famous for their wisdom when 
they were assured of the excellence and correct ess of 
their opinions by the doctors at Valabhi. 8 The royal 
family used to extend its patronage to the educational 
monasteries; one of them was as a matter of fact 
founded by princess Dudda, a daughter of the aunt 
of king Dharasena I. 4 The famous Vihara, founded 
by Sthiramati and Gunamati, was situated at some 

i Ibid ; Watters, II, p. 246. 

« I. A VI., p, 11. 

s I-tsing, p. 177. 

18 


4 J. A. t IV, p, 115. 
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distance from the city ; it was probably the centre of 
higher studies. It had a library of its own ; a frag- 
mentary grant of Guhasena I, dated 559 A. D., 1 
makes provision, inter alia, lot the purchase of books. 

Scholars trained at Valabhi and Nalanda used to 
proceed to royal courts to try the sharpness of their wits, 
to present their schemes and to show their political 
talent with a view to be appointed in practical govern- 
ment 3 It is therefore clear that instructions in higher 
secular learning like law (Dharmasastra), economics 
(Arthasastra) , accountancy and literature must have been 
imparted in Valabhi. Students, who were well versed 
only in works like the Tripltaka and Jatakamala, could 
not have been selected for high executive and adminis- 
trative posts. 

Like Takshasila and Nalanda, Valabhi also used 
to attract students from far and near. The Katha-sarit- 
sagara mentions the case of a Brahmana of the Gangetic 
plain sending his son to Valabhi for higher education. 3 
That a Brahmana should have sent his son to Valabhi 
shows that it was not a centre only of Buddhist 
learning; unfortunately we have no data to determine the 

1 L iTviI., p. 67 ff. Cf 

2 I-tsing, p. 177. 

mm i 

» Chap. XXXII, 42-43. 
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Hindu quota to the fame of Valabhi as a centre of 
learning. When we remember that parents in the 
distant Gangetic plain were sending their sons to 
Valabhi for education in preference to Benares and 
Halanda, which were close by, the conclusion becomes 
irresistible that it must have been really a very famous 
place of education. It is a great a pity that we should 
possess no detailed knowledge about so famous a centre 
of education, about its educational organisation, its 
method of teaching, its curriculum, and its subjects 
for specialisation. 

V ikramasilx. 1 * 

Vikramasila monastery, founded by king Dharma- 
pala in the 8th century, was a famous centre of 
international learning for more than four centuries. 
King Dharmapala is said to have built for the 
establishment 108 temples and several halls, and 
surrounded them by a high wall. He richly endowed 
the monastery and made provision for the maintenance 
of 108 monks. 3 The monks of the establishment were 

1 Tibetan sources inform us that this monastery was 
situated in Bihar on a hill on the right bank of the Ganges. 
Mr. De’s identification of Vikramasila with Patharaghata 
hill, 24 miles to the east of Bhagalpur, seems to be correct. 
The place is full of ancient and extensive ruins, and may 
yield a rich reward to the excavator. See I, A. & B 

2T. V. p. 7. 

3 Bose, Indian Teachers, pp, 30 ff. 
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usually distinguished scholars and the fame of the 
monastery soon spread beyond the Himalayas, There 
was a continuous intercourse going on between Tibet and 
Vikramasila for four centuries. A special guest house 
was maintained for the use of Tibetan scholars coming 
to learn at the feet of Indian Pandits. 1 One cannot 
help admiring the continuous tradition of high scholar- 
ship that was maintained at Vikramasila throughout 
its history. Tibetan sources inform us that Buddha, 
Jnanapada, Vairochana, Rakshita, Jetari, Ratnakara- 
Santi, Jnana-srI-mitra, Ratnavajra, Abhayankaragupta, 
Tathagata-rakshita and a host of other Vikramasila 
scholars wrote numerous books in Sanskrit and 
translated scores of them in Tibetan. The most 
distinguished in this galary of Vikramasila scholars 
was undoubtedly Dipahkara ^ri-Jnana, more commonly 
known as Upadhyaya Atlsa, who flourished in the 
11th century A. D. He went to Tibet at the invitation 
of its king Chan Chub and played an important part 
in the reformation of the Buddhism of that country. 
As many as 200 books, both original and in translation, 
have been attributed to him by the Tibetan tradition. 2 

When there was such a distinguished galaxy of 
scholars at Vikramasila, it is but natural that the 
numerical strength of the establishment should have 
enormously increased by a large number of scholars 
being attracted to the establishment. In the 12th 

1 Das, Indian Pandits in the Zand of Snow, p. 58. 

2 Bose, Indian Teachers, pp. 32-105. 
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cent ary there were 3,000 monk scholars residing at the 
place. 1 The college possessed a rich and extensive 
library, which excited admiration even ol its Muslim 
destroyers. 

The administrative management of the Vikramasila 
establishment was entrusted by the Paia rulers to a 
board of six monks presided over by the chief abbot. 
Different members of the board were assigned different 
administrative duties like the ordination of the novices, 
supply and supervision of servants, distribution of food 
and fuel, assignment of monanstic work etc. Monk 
professors led a simple life, the cost of maintaining one 
of them being equal to the cost of supporting four 
ordinary monks. 2 

Educational administration was vested in a council 
of six dvarapanditm presided over by the chief abbot. 
The function of the Dvarapandita was to test the 
scholarship of those who saught admission to the college. 
During the reign of King Kanaka, the following were 
the Dvara-panditas of the establishment : — 

Eastern Gate : A chary a Ratnakara-santi 

Western „ : Vaglsvara-klrti of Benares 

Northern „ : Naropa 

Southern „ : Prajnakara-mati 

First Central Gate : Ratna-vajra of Kashmir 
Second Central Gate : Jnana-srl-mitra of Gauda 8 

1 Bose, Indian Teachers , p. 84. 

2 Ibid , p. 35. 

s Vidyabhushana, History of Indian Logic y p, 520. 
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Grammar, logic, metaphysics and ritualism were the 
subjects specialised at the institution. 

Unfortunately we have no information of the 
duration or the gradation of the course at Vikramasila, 
but there is every probablity that it was more system- 
atically organised than was the case at any other centre 
of Ancient Indian Education. For, unlike at any other 
college, we find diplomas and titles being given to the 
Vikramasila students at the end of their course by the 
reigning kings of Bengal. Tibetan authorities inform 
us that Jetari and Ratnavajra had received diplomas at 
the hands of kings Mahlpala and Kanaka respectively. 1 
The memory of the distinguished alumni of the place 
was kept ever green in the mind of the congregation by 
their pictures being put on the walls of the college halls. 
This honour is known to have been shown to Nagarjuna 
and Atlsa. 

In 1203, the Vikramasila monastery was destroyed 
by the Mahomadens under Bakhtyar Khilji, who seem 
to have mistaken it for a fort. At that time 6akya-sri- 
bhadra was at the helm of the monastic affairs. The 
account of the destruction of the monastery has been 
preserved by the author of Tabakat-i-na&iri. We read : 
‘The greater number of the inhabitants of the place 
were Brahmanas ( i. e. Buddhist Bhikshus ) and the 
whole of these Brahmanas had their heads shaven, and 
they were all slain. There were a great number of books 
1 Bose, Indian Teachers s pp. 47, 61. 
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on the religion of the Hindus there, and when all these 
books came under the observation of the Mussalmans, 
they summoned a number of Hindus that they might 
give them information respecting the import of these 
books ; but the whole of the Hindus had been killed. 
On becoming aquainted (with the contents of these 
books), it was found that the whole fortress and city 
was a college’ 1 

Sakya-srI-bhadra and a few others, who escaped 
the general slaughter, fled to Tibet. Such was the 
tragic end of this famous college. 

Some other Buddhist monastic centres of 

EDUCATION. 

Nalanda, Valabhi and Vikramasila were not the 
only monastic colleges promoting the cause of learning 
and scholarship. The Buddha had laid down that 
every monk should be trained for ten yearn after his 
admission to the Order. The training was to be not 
only in spiritual practices but also in higher literature, for 
the novice had to be taught the Tripltaka and various 
other Sutras and religious works, — which required a 
thorough grounding in Pali and Sanskrit languages,-— as 
also grammar, logic, and metaphysics. In the beginning 
the senior monks used to educate only the novices who 
had entered the Order ; but it was soon discovered that 

1 Raverty’s translation of TabaJcat-i-Nasiri, Vol. I, p. 552; 

(1881). 
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tHe best way of getting a good supply of novices of the 
right type and of propagating the religion was to mould 
the pliant minds of young children by taking up the 
education of the rising generation. From about the 5th 
century A. D., if not from a little earlier date, the 
Buddhist monasteries began to take an active interest 
in fostering the cause of education. 1 

From the Travels and Life of Yuan Chwang we 
get a fragmentary account of some of those monstic 
colleges with which India was strewn in the 7th century 
A. D. Jayendra monastery near the capital of Kashmir 
was a famous cent re of education. The venerable 
1 It is interesting to note that in Europe also from about 
the 6th to the 11th century A. D. education was centred in 
monasteries. The causes were somewhat similar. Monks 
were required to read, so they had to be taught. They 
must have books and they must in turn teach novices to 
read and copy manuscripts. Hence arose monastic schools. 
After the closure of all the pagan schools by Justinian’s 
decree in 529 A. D., monasteries became the sole schools 
for teaching. “They offered the only professional training, 
they were the only Universities of research ; they alone 
served as publishing houses for the multiplication of books ; 
they were the only libraries for the preservation of learning ; 
they produced the only scholars. It was not till the 11th 
century that there was any education to speak of outside 
monastic schools, and not till the 13th century that there 
occurred marked changes in the character of education 
given in any institution- until then all these schools were 
taught by monks.” Monroe, A Text Booh, pp. 255-261. 
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l ' 

a,bbot of the place was a scholar of eminent parts ; he 
used to expound the Kosa-sastra in the forenoon, the 
Nyayanusara sastra in the afternoon and the Hetu- 
vidya at night. On these occasions, says the bio- 
grapher of Yuan Chwang, all learned men of the 
province used to assemble without exception to hear his 
discourses . 1 The fact that Yuan Chwang found it 
necessary to spend two years in this convent for the 
i purpose of his studies would show that the place must 
have been a famous centre of learning. It possessed a 
good library also ; Yuan Chwang had employed twenty 
clerks for two years to copy the books he wanted to 


take with him. 

Chinapati monastery in the Punjab was also a 
good centre of learning. Its abbot Vinlta-prabha was 
a distinguished scholar, who had composed com- 
mentaries on the PctHcha-slcandha-sastra and Vidya- 
f matra-siddhi-tridasa-sdsira, Yuan Chwang had to 
/ spend fourteen months at this monastry in order to 
/ learn what it could teach . 2 

In Jalandar monastery Yuan Chwang stayed for 
four months for studying Prakaram-pada-vibhasha- 
Sdstra , 3 in Matipura monastery (Bijnor district) for 
six months for studying Tattvasatya-sastra and AIM- 
dharma-jfidm-prastTiana-sdstra , 4 in the Bhadra Vihara 
(at Kanauj) for three months for studying Varma- 

, i Beal, Zife, p. 69-70. 2 Ibid, p. 76. 

> & Ibid, p. 77. *IMd, p. 81. 
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vibhasha-vyaharana 1 (?), in a monastery in Hiranya (?) 
country for one year for studying Vibhasha, Nyayarmsa- 
sana , and other sastras, 2 and in the Amaraoti monastery 
(in Andhradesa) for several months for studying the 
'Mulabhidharma and other sastras . 8 All these must 
have been notable places of learning. Unfortunately 
we have no information about the Buddhist monasteries 
of later centuries. Buddism was then on the 
decline, and so there may have been a set back to the 
educational activities as well. But there is ample 
evidence available to show that in provinces like Bihar 
and Bengal where it was flourishing, its monasteries 
continued to be centres of learning. The cases of 
Nalanda and Vikramasila have been already discussed. 
A few others are also known. Jagadalla Vihara, 
founded by king Ramapala at his capital Ramavatl 
towards the end of the 12th century, was a famous 
centre of Buddhist and Tibetan scholarship for more 
than a century. The same was the case of the Vihara 
at OdantapurL We may not therefore be wrong in 
concluding that about ten per cent of the well 
endowed Buddhist monasteries were respectable centres 
of education, at least of the status of the modern Inter- 
mediate colleges. 

Hindu Temple Colleges. 

Hindu temples and Buddhist monasteries expressed 
the spirit of the age from o. 400 A. D. to e. 1200 A. D. 
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as ports, factories and railway stations do of the modern 
time. It is definitely known that educational activity 
became a part of the daily monastic life from o. 500 
A. D. ; it is, however, only in the 10th century that 
we get evidence of Hindu temples becoming centres 
of higher education. It is quite possible that temples' 
began to undertake the educational duty much earlier, 
though we have yet no evidence on the point. 

Salotgi Temple College. 

The village of Salotgi in Bijapur district was a 
famous centre of learning in the 10th and 11th centuries 
A. D. The Sanskrit college that flourished at this 
place must have existed for a long time, for it has 
transformed the original name of the place, Pavittage, 
into Salotgi, which is an abbreviated and prakritised 
compound of § ala and Pavittage. From one of the 
inscriptions at this place, 1 we learn that the college was 
located in a spacious hall, attached to the temple of 
TrayT-Purusha, which was built by Narayana, a minister 
of the Rashtrakota emperor Krishna III. Owing to 
its far spread fame for efficiency the collogc could 
attract students from different parts of the country. 
The strength of the college is not known, but it seems 
that 27 houses were necessary for lodging the students. 
An endowment of 12 Nivartans (probably equal to 
60 acres) of land was made for meeting the lighting 
charges of the boarding houses. The students were 
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offered free boarding, an endowment of 500 Nivartanas 
having been received for that purpose. It would appear 
that at least 200 students were offered free food, 
lodging and education at this institution. The salary 
of the principal was provided for by another endowment 
of 50 Nivartanas. The inscription is silent about the 
salaries of the other teachers. 

The inhabitants of the village were not slow to 
appreciate the benefits of the institution ; they had 
agreed to offer to the college a donation of five coins at 
every marriage, of two and half coins at every 
Upanayana and of a coin and quarter at every tonsure 
ceremony. Besides, whenever a feast was given in the 
village, the host was expected to invite as many teachers 
and students as possible. A later inscription from the 
same place informs us that when the college hall built 
by the minister of Krishna III in 945 A. D. collapsed 
in the next century, it was rebuilt by a local magnate. 1 

The inscription does not give us any information 
about the curriculum of the institution. Very probably 
it was a Vedic college. 3 

__________ ~~ 

® The relevant verses from the inscription are given 
below: — 

wmt n 

jsrfltrr sitsst sftfesfirar swtow i 
am I 


P. T. 0. 
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Ennayiram Temple College . 1 

At the beginning of the 11th century A. D., there 
existed a famous and well managed Sanskrit college at 
Ennayiram in South Arcot district. The local village 
community had endowed the institution with 45 Velis 
(equal to about 300 acres) of land, thus enabling the 
authorities to offer free tuition, boarding and lodging 
to 340 students. The admission of students to the 
college was governed by the principle of reservation of 
a fixed number of seats for different subjects as shown 
by the following table : — 


75 seats for the students of the Rigveda 

75 „ 

?> »» 

„ Krishna Yajurveda 

20 „ 

99 99 

„ Chandogya Samaveda 

20 „ 

99 99 

„ Talavachara „ 

20 „ 

99 . ■ 99 ' 

„ Sukla Yajurveda 

10 „ 

. 99 

„ Atharvaveda 


{Continued from the last page.) 


1 8. J. B, B. for 1918, p. 145 ; Inscription No. 333 
of 1917. 
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10 seats for the students of the Bauddhayana Grihya- 

sutra 


40 „ 


„ Rtipavatara (?) 

25 „ 

, » 

„ Grammar 

35 „ 

, „ 

„ Prabhakara Mlmansa 

10 „ 

, „ 

„ Vedanta. 


For the Rigveda and Krishna Yajurveda there 
were three teachers each, for the Mlmansa two, and 
for the rest of the subjects one each. It will be thus 
seen that the highest number of students reading under 
one teacher was 25 and the average number of students 
per teacher was about 22. Some teachers had only 10 
students to look after. Students must have received 
personal instructions and attention. Big classes, to 
which we are accustomed at present, were unknown in 
this institution. 

The inscription supplies interesting information 
■about daily rations given to the students. Every Vedic 
student received six Nalis or fth Karuni of paddy 
per day, and half a Kalahju of gold (roughly equal to 
25 grains costing about Rs, 2) per year. At this time 
one Karuni of paddy was sufficient for one sumptuous 
feast ; so the rations allowed to the Vedic student were 
sufficient for his daily needs as he was expected to 
lead a simple and frugal life. Half a Kalanju in gold 
that was given annually to every student was probably 
intended to meet the cost of clothing. Every student 
-of Mlmansa, Vedanta and grammar received an 
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allowance which was about 66 percent higher than 
that sanctioned for the Vedic student. The reason for 
this preferential treatment is not given in the document. 

It may be that a higher scholarship was offered for 
these subjects because they were relatively difficult. 
It is also not impossible that students of these subjects 
may have been more advanced in age and may there- 
fore have received a more liberal allowance, perhaps 
to meet their family responsibilities. At this time child 
marriages had already come into vogue. 

This record gives us detailed and interesting 
information about the salaries of the various teachers. 
The normal allowance for the teacher was one Kalam 
or 12 Karuni of paddy per diem and half a Kalanju 
of gold per anum. The cost of the ordinary meal was 
three fourths of a Karuni per day ; an ordinary Sanskrit 
teacher was thus getting as his salary just three times 
the amount necessary for the food expenses of a family 
of five adults. It will be thus seen that the Brahmana 
teacher at Ennayiram was satisfied with a humble 
•salary, just sufficient for his normal family responsi- 
bilities. He was neither rolling in riches nor suffering 
from abject poverty. The Vedanta was regarded as 
,an abstruse subject and its teacher received an extra 
allowance of 25 percent. The teacher of grammar 
was curiously enough paid only in cash ; he was given 
one Kalanju (equal to about two-fifths of a Tola) of 
gold per chapter of the Ashtadhyayi. Why he alone 
was paid in this way we do not know. 
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It will be seen that this institution was a regularly 
organised college of the modern type, where thirteen 
teachers were working together for carrying out the 
courses of the different branches included in the 
eurriculum. Unfortunately the inscription supplies us- 
no information about the school hours, holidays,, 
vacation and the duration of the various courses. 

Tirumukkudal Temple College. 

Venkatesh Perumal Temple at Tirumukkudal in- 
Chingleput district was a very interesting institution. 
From an inscription, dated 1068 A. D. 1 , we learn that 
it had a college, a hostel and a hospital attached to it.. 
This college was a smaller institution than the one at 
Ennayiram, for arrangement was here made for the 
free boarding and lodging of 60 students only, Out 
of the 60 seats in the hostel, 10 were reserved for the 
students of the Rigveda, 10 for those of the Yajurveda, 
20 for those of grammar, 10 for those of the Pancha- 
ratra system, 3 for those of Sivagama and 7 for 
Vanaprasthas and Sanyasins. Hostel students were 
provided with mats and oil for bath every Saturday. 

The teachers’ salaries in this institution were lower 
than those in the Ennayiram college. Vedic teachers 
used to receive only sixty Kalams of paddy and four 
Kasus of gold per anum ; their salary was thus about 
one sixth the salary that was paid in the Ennayiram 
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college. Vedic teachers of this institution were appa- 
rently part- time teachers ; for their salary is seen to 
be practically the same as the wages of the servant 
appointed in the temple hospital for fetching medicinal 
herbs and preparing medicines. The latter used to 
receive 60 Kalams of paddy and two Kasus of gold 
per anum. The grammar teacher used to receive 
120 Kalams of paddy and 10 Kasus of gold per anum. 
10 Kasus were equal to about 35 Kalams of paddy ; 
so the salary of the Tirumukkudul grammar teacher 
was about one half the salary of the Ennayiram 
grammarian. It was just sufficient for the ordinary 
needs of a Brahmana family. As in modem times so 
in ancient days also, the salaries varied in different 
institutions probably in accordance with their financial 
circumstances. 

Tiruvorriyur Temple College. 

Towards the end of the 13th century there was a 
big grammar college at Tiruvorriyur in Chingleput 
district. Unfortunately the record, which contains 
detailed in formation about this institution, has not yet 
been published in full ; only a brief report has appeared 
in the Annual Report of Epigraphy for the year 1912. 1 
From this summary we learn that the college was. 
located in a big hall adjoining the local Siva temple. 
There was a local tradition that God Siva had 
appeared in this very temple before Panini for fourteen 

i No. 201 of 1912." 
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continuous days in order to teach him the first fourteen 
aphorisms; the village community had therefore 
organised an efficient grammer college in the Siva 
temple. This college was a much bigger institution 
than the Ennayiram college. In the latter place an 
endowment of 45 Veils had enabled the organisers to 
arrange for the free food and education of 340 students. 
The Tiruvorriyur college had received an endowment 
of 60 Veils ; we may not be therefore far wrong iu 
assuming that this grammar college must have had 
more than 450 students on its rool call. The number 
of teachers was probably about 20 to 25. 

This college went on performing its functions down 
to the 14 th century ; for a record, about a century later 
than the previous one, mentions how certain additional 
taxes were assigned for the upkeep of the Vyakarana 
college. 1 Further information about this college cannot 
be obtained unless the two records, referred to above, 
are published in extenso. 

Malkapuram Temple College. 

An inscription 'from Malkapuram in Guntur district, 
dated 1268 A. D., reveals the existence of another 
institution which was a temple, college, hostel and 
hospital combined. Unfortunately only a summary of 
this important epigraph has so far been published, 2 
which hardly gives any adequate idea of the various 


i No. 110 of 1912. 
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institutions centred in the temple. There were eight 
-teachers in the college, three for the Vedic branch and 
five for the remaining subjects, viz. grammar, literature, 
logic and Agamas. There was one doctor in charge of 
the hospital. In the south Indian colleges we have seen 
so far, there used to be about 20 students on the average 
under the charge of each teacher. The Malkapuram 
college therefore had probably about 150 students. 
They were, as usual, offered free food, lodging and 
.education. 

Each teacher was given an endowment of two 
puttis of land. We do not know anything about the 
net income of this land endowment. The inscription, 
however, states that the carpenters and drummers of 
the temple establishment were assigned one pwfH of land 
for their wages. The teacher’s income was thus twice 
the wages of the skilled labourer. The society was 
offering him just what was necessary for a decent family 
life. The salary of the principal is given as 100 nishhas ; 
it is difficult to assess its real amount as the denotation 
,of the term nishlca at this period is not definitely known. 

Some other temple education centres. 

We have got somewhat detailed information 
about the free Sanskrit colleges that were organised in 
the five temple establishments mentioned above. There 
are, however, clear indications that there were many 
more similar temple colleges in the Deccan in the 
medieval times (c. 900 — c. 1400 A. D.). 
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At Hebbal in Dharwar district there existed a- 
Matha in Bhujabbesvara temple in the 10th century 
A. D. ; an inscription, dated 975 A. D., records the^ 
grant of 50 mattan (probably equal to 200 acres) of 
land for this Matha, where students were given 
education and food free 1 . The Jatiga Ramesvara 
temple on a hill in Chitaldurg district had obtained a 
grant in 1064 A. D. for defraying the expenses of the 
temple, and for education 2 . In 1075 A. D., a temple 
at Bijapur received a big endowment of 300 mattan 
(equal to about 1200 acres) of land for providing food 
and raiments to ascetics and pupils of Yogesvara 
Pandita, who was conducting a free Mlmansa school 
there 3 . At Tavargere in Karnatak there existed in 
1083 A. D. a mttra attached to a local temple, where 
among others, students were offered free food. 4 At 
Managoli in Belgaum district during the latter half of 
the 12th century a local temple used to maintain a 
grammar school where Kaumara grammar was taught 
by a teacher who was given an endowment of four 
mattan or 20 acres of land. 5 At about the same time 
the Dakshinesvara temple authorities at Belgamve in 
Karnatak used to offer free boarding to students study- 
ing in the temple school. 6 In 1158 A. D. there flou- 
rished at Talgund in Shikarpur district a small Sanskrit 
college in the local Pranesvara temple, where free food 


i JB. Z, IV, p. 355. 


2 Ibid, p. 214. 
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; ,and education was offered to 48 students, stu dying the 
I^igveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, Prabhakara- 
Mlmansa, Vedanta, Bhasha-iastra and Canarese. 1 The 
institution had employed two cooks to manage the 
kitchen of the boarding house. At Punnavayil in 
Tanjore District there existed another grammar college, 
.attached to a local temple and endowed with 60 Veils 
•of land. As the endowment for the maintenance of 
this institution was richer than that enjoyed by the 
Ennayiram college, it is quite likely that it may have 
.offered free education and food to about 500 students. 2 
South Indian Inscriptions Nos. 604, 667, 671, and 
,695 of 1916 record various grants for the salaries of 
teachers and boarding of students studying in different 
itemple colleges in Chola country. The last of these 
records is an interesting one, for it records a donation 
for a Sarasvatz-bhavana or library of a temple college 
in Tinevelli district. 

The above instances of temple authorities orga- 
nising Sanskrit schools and colleges are typical of the 
age. Many more existed, whose memory has not been 
.handed down to the present times. For, down to the 
,18th century every religious centre in south India used 
to maintain a Sanskrit Patha-sala. The whole country 
was in fact studded with them. 8 

i E. G,, VII, Shikarpar, No 185. ~~ 

a 8 1. E. B. for 1913, pp. 109-110, 
s Report of the Madras Committee , Education 
Commission, 1882. P. 1, foot-note. 
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Instances of temple colleges given above all bail 
from South India. It is not however correct to suppose' 
that no such institutions existed in North India, 
because they are not referred to in any north Indian 
inscriptions. A very large number of north Indian 
temples have been destroyed, along with their docu* 
ments of antiquity, during the Muslim invasions and' 
rule. The temple authorities in the north do not seem- 
to have generally followed the excellent method of the' 
south of engraving public donations along with their 
purposes on the temple walls. If all the documents- 
conveying extensive properties to most of the rich- 
temples in north and south India are recovered* it 
would be almost certainly found that a considerable 
portion of the temple property was originally intended 
for educational purposes. 

AGRAHARA VILLAGES AS CENTRES OF EDUCATION. 

Among the copper plate grants that have been so 
far discovered a large number records the settlements 
of Brahmana colonies in villages exclusively assigned to 
them for their maintenance. Such villages were known 
as Agrahara villages. The donee Brahmanas of these 
grants are usually described as being zealous in 
discharging their six-fold traditional duty. One of the- 
most important of these duties was teaching, and it is 
therefore almost certain that most of these villages were 
centres of higher education, where the Vedas and various- 
•other branches of Sanskrit learning were taught free to* 
those who were anxious to learn them. 
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The definite information, which we possess about 
some of the Agrahara villages, confirms the above 
conclusion. The village of Kadiyur, modern Kalas, 
was made an Agrahara village in the 10th century by 
the Rashtrakuta administration, and assigned to 200 
Brahmanas. The Kalas inscription describes these 
donees as well versed in Vedas, grammar, Purana, 
Nyaya, works on polity, the science of literary com- 
position and the art of writing commentaries. 1 Verse 
No. 30 of the record says ‘Are there not combined in 
Kadiyur a surrounding sanctuary, an assembly hall, a 
sattra (free feeding house), a fountain and a brilliant 
dispensation of lore V It seems that an Agrahara 
village was expected to be a centre of higher education, 
and the inhabitants of Kadiyur are recording with 
satisfaction their compliance with this unwrittten but 
nevertheless obligatory condition of Agrahara grants. 
The main purpose of the Kalas inscription is to record 
a further endowment, part of which was reserved for 
the salaries of teachers. It may be pointed out that 
the educational activity of this Brahmana centre was 
not confined to the Vedic studies only ; poetics, 
grammar, logic, Puranas and the political science were 
included in the curriculum. 

There is no information as to whether the students, 
who were studying, at Kalas, used to receive free 
lodging and boarding as well. It was beyond the 


1 E . /, XIII, p. 317. 
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normal capacity of an Agrahara Brahman a communi ty 
to defray the boarding expenses of students. Very 
probably free boarding arrangements existed only in 
those Agrahara villages, where special donations were 
received for that purpose. 

Sarvajnapura (modern Arsikere in Hassan District, 
Mysore) was another Agrahara village, which, as its 
name would indicate, was another Agrahara centre of 
learning. An inscription discovered at this place gives 
us a graphic description of its literary and pedagogic 
activities. “In some of its streets the Brahmanas were 
reading the Vedas, Sastras and six systems of 
philosophy ; every group of Brahmanas was either 
reading the Vedas or engaged in listening to the 
exposition of some higher science, or carrying on cease- 
less discussion on logic, or joyously reciting the 
Buranas or settling the meaning of the Smritis, drama 
or poetry. All the Brahmanas of Sarvajnapura were 
devoted to study, teaching and listening to the dictates 
of religion and morality.” 1 

What we know specifically of these two Agrahara 
villages would render it highly probable that the vast 
majority of such Brahmana village colonies were centres 
of higher education, where free instructions were given 
in different branches of Sanskrit learning by the 
Brahmana donees in return for the generous provision 
made for their livelihood by the state or society. 


i E. G\, V, p. 144. 
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Agrahara villages and endowed temples and monasteries 
were fairly numerous ; there used to be at least two or 
three of them in an area equal to a modern district. 
We may therefore well conclude that centres for higher 
education were more numerous in medieval times 
(<?. 600-1300 A. D.) than they exist today in British 
India. 

Before concluding this chapter, it will be necessary 
to refer to Tols or Sanskrit Pathsalas, which are still 
fairly numerous in Bengal and Bihar. From early times, 
some of the Tols have enjoyed grants of land, on which 
their teachers and pupils subsisted. These grants were 
augmented in value and new ones were created, when 
the Zamindars felt themselves secure by the Permanent 
Settlement of Lord Cornwalis. 1 Tols in such cases are a 
variety of the Agrahara type of educational institutions. 

Where there is no specific endowment, the teacher 
.subsists on voluntary gifts and arranges for the free 
hoarding, lodging and clothing of his students by collect- 
ing the necessary funds by raising subscriptions at chief 
fairs and festivals. 

The classes are usually held in a thatched chamber. 
As a rule each Tol enrolls about 25 students who are 
accommodated in mud huts built round the lecture 
room. The teacher manages to procure the funds necessary 

1 Report of the Bengal Provincial Committee , Mducar 
iion Commission, 1882. 
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for the maintenance of these tenements. Study courses 
usually extend over eight or ten years. 

It is indeed noteworthy that such tradition of free 
education should have persisted in spite of foreign 
rule of several centuries. Learned Brahmanas in India 
have always been anxious to impart education free to 
deserving students irrespective of their own financial 
condition. This tradition exists even today in ancient 
centres of Sanskrit education like Benares, Nasik and 
Wai. 

The conclusion therefore seems to be irresistible 
that in the ancient and medieval period of Indian 
history, every student, howsoever poor he may have 
been, could get the ihighest education free, provided 
he was willing, if necessary, to do some manual or 
menial work for his teacher or institution. Poor parents 
had not to worry about the education expenses, their 
sons could either find admission to free boarding 
houses or maintain themselves by begging their food 
daily, which was regarded as the most honorable means 
of livelihood for the student. 


CHAPTER IX 


Society, state and education. 

Since very early times Hindu society has been alive 
to the vital importance of education. As early as the 
Rigveda, speech and literature were regarded as divine, 
and men were exhorted to cultivate them both. Gods 
befriend only those who are learned. Men are equal 
to one another as far as the number of hands and feet, 
and ears and eyes is concerned, superiority arises only 
out of developed intellect. Learning however did not 
mean merely the capacity to recite from memory, 
understanding of meaning was most essential. Sarasvati 
or the Goddess of Learning reveals her full charm only 
to him who understands what he recites. Others are 
merely beasts of burden . 1 

In the later Vedic period, still higher reverence 
was shown to learning, A hymn in the Atharvaveda 
asserts that Indra attained preeminence among gods 
'through the training he received during his Brahma- 

1 trfegT** U x, 71, 3. 
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charya . 1 If cosmic functions take place regularly, it 
is due to the mystic merit of the Brahmacharya of the 
rising generation. One of the three debts, which a 
person contracts at the time of the birth, is rishi-rina 
or the debt to the savants of the bye-gone ages, which 
can be liquidated only by a study of their contributions 
to knowledge and literature . 2 The Kathaka and the 
Mitrayaniya Samhitds assert that it is not parentage but 
learning that determines Brahmanahood 3 . The Taittiriya 
JSavihitd concurs and declares that he alone is 
Brahmana, who is wise and well-read 4 . It was on 
behalf of such Brahmanas or learned men that it was 
claimed that they were above temporal jurisdiction, 
they were to be governed by their own conscience as 
developed by their liberal and religious education . 5 

Passages in later literature in glorification of 
learning and education are numerous and well known, 
and therefore only a few may be referred to here. The 
parable mentioned in Manmmriti of God Brahma 

i XI, 5, 19. 

a T. A, VI, 3, 10, 5; Sa. Br ., I, 5, 5, 1-5. 
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M. A, 48, 1, 107; K. A, 30, 1. 

4 ^ I m ^ ti vi, 6, l, 4. 

* Sa. Br ., V, 4, 2, 3. Soma, whom Brahmanas recognised 
as their king, was obviously intended to stand for conscience 
As developed by liberal and religious education. 
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justifying the conduct of young Angiras in addressing 
his old pupils as ‘my boys’ on the ground that he was 
their senior by learning is very instructive in this' 
respect, 1 Manu emphatically asserts that it is learning, 
and neither age nor wealth nor descent, which redounds 
to the glory of a human being. 2 One poet points out 
how Vidya (learning) is at the root of human happiness. 3 ' 
Another shows how learning is the best variety of 
wealth; it is most precious, it is increased by giving 
to others and cannot be stolen by thieves or robbers. 
Learning is verily a desire-yielding creeper (kalpa-lata) ; 
there is hardly anything which it cannot accomplish. 
It protects us like the mother, directs us to the right 
path like the father, and gives us delight like the wife 
and makes us wealthy and famous. 5 

In ancient times religion had a great hold over 
the popular mind; it is therefore but natural that the 
Hindu society should have enlisted its help for 
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emphasising the vital importance of education. It 
made Upanayana a compulsory Sanskara with a 
view to ensure the universal spread, not of primary, 
but of higher education. There are as many as 40 
Sanskaras referred to in early texts; 1 but significantly 
enough Upanayana alone amongst them was made a 
compulsory Sanskara and raised to the dignity of the 
spiritual birth. If this Sanskara is not performed and 
the child is left uneducated, it falls from its Aryan 
status. Social thinkers had realised that nothing that 
can be done in subsequent life will make up the 
deficiency wrought by the neglect of education at the 
proper time. 

Hindu thinkers have expressed their high appre- 
ciation of the achievements of a full-developed youth, 
who has completed his proper course of education, 
by prescribing Samavartana Sanskara in his honour. 
It should be noted that this Sanskara was not intended 
to be a meaningless ritual to be performed on the 
morrow of Upanayana or the eve of marriage, as is the 
case at present. Only those, who had finished their 
complete course of education and observed Brahmacharya 
discipline, were entitled to it. It was intended to express 
the social appreciation of the effort of the rising generation 
to carry forward the torch of learning. We have seen 
already how one of the elements in the ritual embodies 
the belief that even the sun owes his refulgence to the 


i Jff. g. y Gau. J>h S, I, 8, 8. 
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brilliance of the well-trained intellect of the Snataka. 1 2 
The Snataka was to be taken to the assembly of the 
learned in a chariot or on an elephant. The honour of 
the Madhuparha was reserved for a select few, and even 
these were to expect it . only once in the year. A 
Snataka, however, was to be offered Madhuparha as 
often as he visited one’s household. Only the king 
shared this privilege with the Snataka, but he had to 
give precedence to the latter on the royal road. 3 

Youths may be well educated but they may slip 
back into ignorance. This tragedy we see every day. 
Hindu social thinkers attempted to avert this calamity 
by prescribing Sv adhyaya as one of the compulsory 
daily religious duties. Under the scheme of the Paticha - 
maha-yajfia 8, every householder was daily required to 
spend some time over Svadhyaya, when he was required 
to recapitulate a portion ofiwhat he had learnt during his 
studenthood. A further step was taken with the same 
end in view by making Upakarma Compulsory for all, 
and thus drawing the attention of society to the 
necessity of devoting some time of the year for revising 
and adding to our knowledge gained during our student 
life. 3 

Hindu society has expressed its high sense of 
reverence for learning by holding in special veneration 

1 Ante , p. 40. 

2 Manusmriti, II, 139, 

s Ante, pp. 30-2. 
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those scholars, who, controlling their natural instincts,; 
devote their whole life to the cause of learning and 
education. Such scholars were known as Naisthika. 
Brahmacharins and Hindu religion promises them, 
the highest salvation. How pious was their life, how 
intense their love of learning and how high the honour 
that society showed to them must have already become: 
clear to the reader from Yuan Chwang’s description of 
and tribute to these Naishthika Brahmacharins which 
has been already quoted. 1 

Duty to teach, which was imperative on a learned 
Brahmana, was regarded by the Hindu society so- 
vitally important that the normal rules of Asaucha, 
(ceremonial impurity after a relative’s death) were; 
suspended in his case with a view to avoid interrup- 
tions in the education of the rising generation. The. 
usual period of impurity on a relative’s death is of ten 
days, but it is contracted to one day only in the case 
of a learned and pious Brahmana, 2 and abolished 
altogether in the case of a Brahmacharin. 3 Society 
obviously felt that no causes, even of a religious nature,, 
should impede a student’s progress in education. He 
must go on continuously with his work. His teacher 
too was assigned the minimnm period of impurity 
consistent with the requirements of religion and decency. 

1 Ante, pp. 114-5. 

Ill, 3. 

3 Manusnifiti, v, 93. 
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It is well known that perpetuation of the race by 
the procreation of progeny is enjoined in Hindu religion. 
What is, however, not equally well known and therefore 
deserves to be specially pointed out is that Hinduism 
does not hold that the debt to the manes is discharged 
merely by bringing forth children. It will continue to 
remain unliquidated as long as children are not properly 
educated. The Bfihadaranyahopaiiishad points out 
that a father ought to train his son properly, for it is 
only a properly educated son who can be of any 
spiritual benefit to his father. 1 Madhavacharya concurs 
with this view and holds that the father’s duty does 
not terminate at the birth of the son. It rather com- 
mences at that point, for the father has to see to it 
that his sons are properly educated and become qualified 
to carry on the torch of learning to the succeeding 
generation. 2 Howsoever poor a father or guardian may 
be, he was required to give some elementary training to 
his son with a view to make him qualified for the study 
of a portion of the Vedic literature after his Upanayana. 
A few rich persons may have now and then neglected 
their sons’ education, 8 but the attitude of the average 
guardian in ancient India was different. Indian 

1 i I, 5, 7. 

2 * f| \ f! <rft 

i Vol. I, part ii, p. 107. 

3 We get one such case in Ruru Jataka (No. 482) where 
we come across a rich merchant not educating his son, 
thinking that he would find it a weariness of flesh. 
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society continued to show deep concern for education 
down to the advent of the British rule. Describing the 
state of education Jn the Punjab towards the middle 
of the 19th century, Dr. Leitner observes, “Respect for 
learning has always v been the redeeming feature of the 
East. To this the Punjab formed no exception* Torn 
by invasion and civil war, it ever preserved and added 
to educational institutions. The most unscrupulous 
chief, the avaricious money-lender and even the free- 
booter vied with the small moneylender in making 
peace with his conscience by founding schools and 
rewarding the learned. There was not a mosque, a 
temple or a Dharmasala that had not a school attached 
to it to which the youth flocked chiefly for religious 
education. There were few wealthy men who did hot 
entertain a Maulavi, a Pandit or a Guru to teach their 
sons, and along with them the sons of their friends and 
dependents. There were hundreds of religious men 
who gratuitously taught their coreligionists, and some- 
times all comers, for the sake of God. There was not 
a single villager who did not take pride in devoting a 
portion of his produce to a respected teacher.” 1 For 
obvious reasons the reverence for education in other 
parts of India in the ancient period could not have been 
less sincere and deep than it was in the Punjab at the 
advent of the British rule. 


1 A History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab, 
p. 1, Indian Education Commission 1882. 
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H indu socie ty tried to expre ss its sympathy for the 
cause of education by a variety of ways. Vidyadana or 
the gift of knowledge was regarded as the highest 
variety of gift. 1 Gift of land was no doubt superior 
to most *Gth^ types of charity, but its merit was un- 
doubtedly dxcelleyd by that arising from the gift of 
Vidya. That society accepted this view would become 
^ clear from several donations to educational institutions 


h ft 1 2 * ^brought to light by inscriptions. /"An inscription from 
Kudarkot belonging to the 8th century A. D. records 
the erection of a building for a Vedic school by a 
Brahmana in memory of his son Takshadatta. Both 
the father and the son are described in the record as 
well versed in the Vedas. 4 Narayana, a minister of 
y Krishna III of the Rashtrakuta dynasty, built a hall 
for the Sanskrit college at Salotgi in Bijapur district in 
945 A. D. A local magnate of the locality gave 200 
Nivartanas of land for the maintenance of the college,^) 
. yf Changadeva, a grandson of Bhaskaracharya the famous 
^ ' astronomer and mathematician, is known to have 
founded an astronomical college at Patana in Khandesh 
for the study of astronomy in general and of his 
grandfather’s works in particular. 4 \ At Metungi in 

1 j m3 sottswrI 

ii \ ^fu^RTcq? 

Brihaspati quoted in 6VK, p. 145, 

2 E. X, I, p. 180. 

s E. X, IV, p. 60. 

^ E. X, I, p. 30. 
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1 E. 0., III, Tiru-Narsapur No. 27. 

2 & 1. E. iX, 1915, p. 145. 

3 X XL., XII, p. 258. 

4 X. XL., XVIII, p. 273. 

5 Jbid, XIII, p. 94, 

e Ibid, VIII, p. 185. 


JJijapur district, a college was founded by Perumal, 
a, Hoysaf minister, in 1,290 A. D. where Sanskrit, 
Canarese and Marathi were taught along with the 
Vedas and, other Sastras. 1 The Sanskrit college at 
Ennayiram, where 340 students were being educated 
and fed free, was being financed out of the endowment 
of the local village community. 2 A divisional officer 
at Soratur in Belgaum district is known to have made 
a grant of about 50 acres of land for the purpose of 
promoting education. 3 A piece of land of similar 
dimensions was given for the same purpose by the 
Belur village community in 1022 A. D. 4 A citizen of 
Hadale in Dharwar district is known to have given 
20 acres of land in 1084 A. D. for the purpose of 
feeding and clothing students. 5 A rich guild was 
maintaining a Sanskrit college at Dambal in Dharwar 
district during the 12th century. 6 

Several inscriptions have been discovered granting 

endowments for the creation of Veda-vrittis and 
Adhyayana-vribtis in local temples. The donees of 
these grants were required to recite and expound Vedas 
and Puranas for the benefit of both the students and 
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•householders. These endowments thus provided for 

both ordinary and extension lectures for the spread of 

Hindu religion, learning and culture. A few instances 
may be given here. At Kuttalam in Trichanopali 
district there existed a provision for the recitation of 
the Vedas and Puranas in the local temple in 
1411 A. D. ; eighteen years later, however, we find 
another gift being made to twelve Brahmanas for a 
similar purpose. 1 Inscriptions disclose two other 
Adhyayana-vrittis created at the same place in 15/3 
A. D. It will be thus seen that in this village in the 
course of 150 years at least 16 Adhyayana-vrittu Were 
created by private individuals for the spread of culture 
and religion among the masses. Grants for the Veda- 
vyittis and Adhjayana-vrittis are fairly common in 
south Indian inscriptions. The case of Kuttalam has 
been cited as a typical one. Inscriptions indeed 
disclose several instances of private individuals anting 
upon the theory that the most meritorious charity is 
the one for the cause of education. How deep was 
the impression made by this theory on the governments 
in ancient India will be soon shown. 

In a ncient times there wa s no printing press, and 
therefore it was essential that rich persons should come 
TorwarT^ d^!^"!^^^^^ ^ copying books, so 
that colleges and universities'' should have an adequate 
stock of valuable books. To help this desideratum, 


i 8 1. E. E., Nos. 481 and 487 of 1917. 
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2 Quoted by Apararka, Hid. 
s E. Z, XVII, p. 310. 

* .dnie, p. 274. 
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religious works began to commend gifts of books. 
Destiny of the world depends upon knowledge, and 
hence, says the Nandi Purana, the pious man should 
make it a particular point to make gifts of books . 1 
This Purana ascribes different degrees of merit to the 
gifts of different Puranas. The Bhavishyottam Purana 
lays down that copies of certain Puranas should be 
presented to the learned in certain months . 2 That such 
recommendations did not fall on deaf ears will be 
clear from the large libraries that existed in many of 
the Hindu and Buddhist centres of learning, as shown 
in the last chapter, |/)ne of the purposes for which 
king Devapala made a gift of five villages to the 
Nalanda University was to enable it to make additions 
to its library, significantly designated as Batm-mgara 
or ‘Ocean of Gems ’. 3 A similar grant for a similar 
purpose was made by a Valabhi princess in favour of a 
monastic college at Valabhi . 4 One of the purposes for 

1 Quoted by Apararka on Yaj. I, 212. Cf. 
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which Avighakara, a merchant from Bengal, made a 
grant to Kanheri monastery in Western India in the 
9th century was the purchase of books. 1 It will be 
thus seen that the recommendation of Smriffls and 
Puranas about donation of books was acted upon by 
several persons. 

Numerous were the ways, direct and indirect, in 
which society tried to help the cause of education. 
Gifts were given only to learned men; Manu pointedly 
observes that oblations are offered in burning fire, and 
not in cold ashes. Only learned Brahmanas were 
invited for the Sraddha. This must have given 
considerable indirect help to the cause of education, 
for people in ancient times used to perform Sraddhas 
monthly and not annualy as at present. Takshasila 
teachers and students used to be invited for meals 
by the neighbouring villagers. 3 The citizens of Salotgi 
also used to do the same on festive occasions. 3 
Voluntary contributions, in cash or kind, were given 
in many places. Inhabitants of Salotgi used to make 
agreed donations on occasions like marriage and 
Upanayana for the support of the local college. _JThe 
merchants of Patan (in Khandesh) used to give 
contributions in kind for the upkeep of the local 
astronomical college founded by Changadeva, the 
grandson of Bhaskaracharya. 4 

i z ZTxih. P- 134 * 

a Chitta-sambhuta Jataka, No. 498. 

3 E, X, IV, P- 60. 4 3* T., I, p. 30. 
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Feeding houses ( sattras ) for the poor in general 
•and students in particular are mentioned in several 
inscriptions. There existed, free feeding houses at 
Kolagalli, 1 Managoli, 2 Nilgund, 3 Nesarge, 4 Bagewadi, 5 * 
Belgamve, 0 Dambal,- 7 Gadag, 8 and Behatti 9 in 
Karnatak and at Kharepatan 10 in Konkan in the 11th, 
!2th7'"T3th, and 14th centuries. Bernier saw many 
of them in the 17 th century, meant exclusively for 
poor students. This custom was ancient and wide 
spread, for the Losaka Jataka also discloses the 
existence of a feeding house at Benares, financed by 
local merchants and meant exclusively for the poor 
students. 11 


Naturally only a few could be rich enough to start 
•or organise feeding houses for poor stude nds. It was 
however possible for every house-holder to spare a 
morsel from the daily food of the family, and to offer 
it to the poor and hungry Brahraacharin, begging his 
food at noon time. To turn such a student back from 
one’s door has been pronounced by Hindu thinkers to be 
the greatest crime against humanity. Apastamba 
declares that all the charity and sacrifices standing to 


i J. M. P, Bellary No. 82. 2 P. X, V, p. 22. 

3 Ibid, III, p. 208. 

* J. B . B. B. A. &, X, p. 256. 

« I. A., VII, p. 307. 6 Ibid, V, p. 49. 

7 Ibid , X, p. 188. 8 Ibid , I, p. 301. 

9 Ibid, IV, p. 274. 1 6 E. X, IV, p. 355. 1 1 N 
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the credit of a person will be of no avail, and dire 
'calamities will befall his children and cattle if a student 
is refused noon time alms at his door . 1 It was an 
incumbent duty for every house-holder to contribute 
his little mite to the cause of the education of 
the rising generation. If he can do nothing more, 
he should at least spare a morsel from his daily food 
to feed a needy student. Precautions were of course 
taken to see that the poor student did not abuse this 
privilege. Every student had to show his alms to the 
teacher, who was to see that nothing more than what 
was necessary for his own need was collected by the 
student. If the student collected more food or 
retailed it, he was guilty of theft. It was further laid 
down that the privilege of begging would come to an 
end when the student finishes his education and 
'becomes a Snataka . 2 

There were no compulsory lees for students, but 
they were expected to offer an adequate honorarium 
(gurudafahina) to the teacher at the end of their course. 
Poor students, who had no money, were permitted to 
raise the necessary sum by subscription. To refuse 
help to such a Snataka was a great moral crime. We 
have already seen how king Raghu thought that it 
would be a great calamity if a report should get 

1 #jit smrftaV 3$ §3 sraf 

1 Ap. Dh. 1, 1, 3, 24-25. 

2 Brn. bh. &> II, 1, 63. 
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abroad that a Snataka came to him for Gurudakshina 
and returned empty handed. The Mahabharata has a 
still more interesting story. In the reign of king Poshya, 
Uttaftka was reading under a certain teacher. At the 
end of his education his teacher asked him, obviously 
at his wife’s pressure, to present him the earrings of the 
crowned queen of Poshya as his fee. We find the pupil 
going straight to the palace without any misgivings or 
apprehensions and the king immediately directing the 
queen to comply with his request . 1 Public opinion was 
obviously very emphatic that on no account whatso- 
ever, should a student, collecting subscriptions for his 
Gurudakshina, be turned out. 

Governments usually reflect the views of society ; 
we, therefore, find Hindu governments following a very 
benevolent policy to the cause of education. The king 
was required to help the spread of knowledge and 
education in a variety of ways. Bhlshma pointedly 
draws king Yudhishthira’s attention to the duty of 
providing pensions to distinguished scholars, well versed 
in ^astras . 2 Manu lays down that the king should 
honour those scholars who had finished their education, 
and also provide for them if they were unable to 
maintain themselves . 3 The view of Yajnavalkya is- 
the same . 4 Sukra lays down that famous artists and. 


i MBK., I, chap. 3. 

a Ibid, XIII, Chaps. 59, 60. 

3 VII, 82; IV, 33. 
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scholars should be honoured by the king with a view 
to encourage art and literature . 1 As a matter. of fact 
there is hardly any Smyiti which does not recognise 
patronage of learning as one of the most important 
duties of the king. The Artha-sastra of Kautilya does 
the same , 2 and further advises the king to set apart 
plots in forests to be alotted to learned Brahmanas for 
their educational Asramas . 3 The king was not to 
regard the visit of a learned scholar as a visitation ; he 
was expected to induce him to come to his court and 
stay in his kingdom, if he was contemplating going 
elsewhere . 4 

There is overwhelming evidence to show that 
these injunctions were followed in practice by the kings 
of ancient India. In Upanishadic times, king Janaka 
of Videha was well known for his patronage of men of 
letters ; his contemporary, king Ajatasatru of Benares, 
was anxious to outshine him in this respect . 5 Asoka 
is famous for his patronage of learned Brahmanas and 
Sramanas. Tradition asserts that Charaka and Asva- 
ghosha were proteges of Kanishka. His successors, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva, are known to have patronised 
Buddhist religion and scholarship. Satavahana kings 
of the Deccan were so generous to the cause of learning 
that their_jajne~i^ respect remained un dimmed—-, 
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down to the days of Rajasekhara 1 (c. 900 A. D.) 
Numerous are the stories still current of the patronage 
of learning of the Gupta emperor Chandragupta Vikrma- 
ditya. One of his ministers, Saha, was a poet. 2 His 
successor, Kumaragupta I, was probably the founder of 
Nalanda University, and Tathagatagupta, Narasihiha* 
gupta and Budhagupta among his successors vied with 
each other in rendering all possible help to that famous 
■centre of learning. 3 Emperor Harsha was not only 
a patron of learning, but himself a poet and a dramatist. 
Bhavabhuti and Vakpati were the members of the 
-entourage of king Yasovarman, ruling at Kanauj by 
the middle of the 8th century. Kings J ayaplda, 


Avantiva rman and Harsha of Kashmir were Iambus for 
their generosity to men of letters. 4 Kings Mahendrapala 
and Mahilplla of the Gurjara-PratTharaidynasty were the 
patrons of Rajasekhara7~(<?. 875 — c. 925 A. D.) In the 
1 OtfT^Snd TTffPcenturies the cause of scholarship 
received great help from the Paramara dynasty of 
Malva. Kings Munja, Sind hura j a Na vasahagadka and 
Bhoja of Malva are the centres of numerous anecdotes 
Illustrative of their love of learning. Several works 
On have been attributed 

by tradition to the last mentioned ruler-. Poet Bilhana 


a G. I. Z t III, No. 6. 
a Watters, II, p. 164. 

4 Bajatarangini , IV, 495, 855. 
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o£ Kashmir was invited by kii^ Vjj^maditya.. VI of 
Kalyani to become his court poet. Vijnanesvara, the 
famous" author of the MitaksJiara, also received, patronage 
at the court of the Later Chalukyas. Umapatideva, 
Dhoi, Govardhana and Jayadeva were living at the 
court of king Lakshmana sena of Beng al. Hemachandra, 
the famous Jain author, was the preceptor of king 
KumSmptIa“br~the Chalukya dynasty. Srlharsha, the 
tmthor T: 5f^^ . ^(m Mdha--OMrU i .. was- the 

court poet of the Gahadwal kings Vijayachandra and 
J ayacEandra during the third quarter of the 12th. 
ceirturyT' This traditional policy of patronage of learning 
was continued by the Hindu feudatories of Muslim 
rulers in medieval times. 

It is not t o be, however , suppossed that only dis^ 
tinguished scholars used to "receive state patronage. 
I-tsing has observed that scholars, who had finished 
their education at Valabhi, Nalanda and other centres 
of learning used to repair to royal courts with a view to 
get appointments in practical government. Those 
who could not be absorbed in the administration were 
given grants of land. 1 That this statement of the 
Chinese pilgrim is true will become clear from the 
numberless copper plate grants in favour of learned 
Brahmanas that have come to light. Some of these 
grants were for the purpose of creating new Brahmana 
colonies, known as Agrahara villages ; we have seen 


1 I-tsing p. 177-8. 
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already how these were usually centres of free higher 
education. ^Rashtrakuta King Govinda IV had given 
600 villages to learned Brahmanas at the time of his 
accession in 918 A. DJ Different rulers of Magadha had 
endowed the Nalanda establishment at least with 
100, — if not with 200— -villages. V alabhi monastic 
colleges were equally well patronised. Grants to 
temples that have been discovered are as numerous as 
those given to learned Brahmanas, and we have seen 
already how many of these temples were notable centres 
of learning.,}. 

Besides land grants many learned Brahmanas must 
have received gifts in cash. This custom of cash gifts 
(Dakshina) existed even under the Peshwas, who used 
to spend annually Rs. 5,00,000 for that purpose. ‘But* 
says Elphinstone, ‘the Dakshina formed but a small por- 
tion of his (Peshwa’s) largesses to Brahmanas and the 
number of persons devoted to Hindu learning and 
religion who were supported by him exceeded what 
would be readily suppossed .” 1 If such was the case 
under a Hindu administration in the 19th century, we 
may well conclude that the number of scholars receiving 
state help in one form or another and imparting free 
education must have been indeed very large in ancient 
and medieval India. 


i Elphinstone’s minute, quoted at p. 5 of the Report of 
the Bombay Provincial Committee , Education Com - 
mission, 1882. 



t IfT d II I, 368. 

3 E. g. Manu, VII, 133 > Vishnu, III, 25-6 ; Arthasaatra, 
V, 2, 
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We get a few indications to show that some states 
would often give direct and special scholarships to enable 
students to prosecute their studies. In ^arabhanga 
Jataka, we find the king of Benares sending a scholar 
to Takshasila for receiving special military training, 
because it was predicted that he would be a celebrated 
archer. 1 $ukra recommends state scholarships for 
the promotion of fine and useful arts. 2 

Besides giving direct help, the state in Ancient 
India tried to help the cause ot education in some in- 
direct ways also. There is a practical unanimity of 
views among the Smritis that learned Brahmanas 
•should be exempted from taxation. 8 The exemption 
was not intended to operate in favour of the Brahmanas 
engaged in money making professions. Epigraphical 
evidence in favour of the prevalence of this practice is 
not conclusive. It is true that all the school masters 
in his kingdom were exempted from the house tax by 
Rajendra Kulottunga Chola in the last quarter of the 
11th century A. D, ; 4 but we usually find lands and 
villages given to Brahmanas and temples paying a 
certain quit rent to the state. Taxation did exist but 

1 No. 522. 
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the rate was very low. It is however probable that there 
may have been complete exemption in the case of those 
learned Brahmanas, who had received no state pension 
or help. 

Treasure trove laws also were made specially 
favourable to learned Brahmanas. A Srotriya or 
learned Brahmana was allowed to retain the whole of 
the treasure found by him, others had to refund 16 per 
cent of the find as the state tax. If the king himself 
were to discover a hoard, he was required to distribute 
one half of it among learned Brahmanas. 1 The pro- 
perty of learned Brahmanas was never to escheat to 
the state : the king was required to distribute it among 
the learned. 

Students also were shown some concessions by the 
Hindu state. Jpastamba Dharma Sutra recommends 
that serious students should be exempted from direct 
taxation. 2 They were not to be charged the ferry tax. 
The Law of Limitation was specially extended to 
50 years in the case of students studying with their 
preceptors. 8 

l Manu, VIII, 35-39 ; Yajnavalkya, II, 34-5. 
a II, 10,26, 14-17. 

Narada in SOS, quote at S. B. E., 33, pp. 243-4. 
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It is true that governments in ancient India had 
no Education Minister or Department of Education ; 
the reason for this was that they did not desire to 
interfere with the educational policy. There were no 
Directors of Education or Government Inspectors to 
inspect schools and dictate educational policy. 1 Even 
when grants were given to learned Brahmanas, or when 
Agrahara villages were created, there was no stipulation 
that the grants would be withdrawn if free education 
was not given by the donees. It was the king’s duty 
to give such grants. It was the Brahmana’s duty to 
teach, even when there was no prospect of government 
help or private donations. Each side went on perform- 
ing its duties fairly satisfactorily, though there were no 
specific stipulations. 

Kings were to patronise learning but they were 
not to assume a patronising attitude towards men of 
letters. The utmost reverence was to be shown to 
them, as is done by the son to the father or the student 
to the preceptor. 2 Dushyanta left his army behind 
him at the time of entering the hermitage of Kanva. 

How deferential was expected to be the behaviour of 
the king even to a mendicant scholar can be judged 
from the remarkably courteous and dignified reception 
that emperor Raghu gave to Kautsa. King Narasiibha- 
gupta Baladitya, who was perhaps the most generous 

1 This was not an unmixed blessing. See pp. 325-6. 

2 Manu, VII, 38; Sukra, I, 47; Arthasdstra, I, 2. ' J 
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patron of the Nalanda University, eventually joined the 
holy order as a novice. His status, however, was lower 
than that of all other fully ordained monks. The only 
concession that was shown to him was to give him prece- 
dence over other novices, though senior to him in age. 1 
It is of course quite probable that some kings may not 
have treated learned men with courteous consideration, 
but their number seems to have been small. 

It is interesting to note that in the West it was 
Martin Luther who for the first time emphasised that 
education must be supported by the state. In India this 
theory was advanced much earlier and also followed in 
practice, as is conclusively proved by the numerous 
grants for schools and colleges, temples and monasteries, 
learned men and Brahmana colonies that have been 
brought to light. 

Teachers, who were shown great consideration by 
the State and Society, were required to follow a very 
high code of conduct. Teaching was an imperative and 
religious duty imposed upon every learned Brahmana. 
If the student, seeking knowledge, was earnest, the 
teacher was bound to accept him though there may 
be no chance of any honorarium. Stipulation for fees 
was vehemently condemned. The poorest student 
was to be admitted- and the utmost that the teacher 
could expect from him was such manual service as the 
‘ student could perform without interference with his 
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education. Teaching was not to be delayed and nothing 
was to be withheld from the student. 

At a fairly early stage of its history, the principle 
of hereditary professions was accepted by Hindu 
society. Specially gifted children could change their 
family professions, but in normal cases children followed 
the professions of their parents, who were required to 
train them in the technique of their lines. By making 
Upanay ana compulsory and professions hereditary, by 
showing encouragement to learning by a variety of ways, 
by securing ample patronage from rulers and landlords, 
by penalising any stipulation for fees and by laying 
down a very high code of conduct for the teaching 
profession, Hindu society tried to make a fairly 
efficient arrangement for the proper education of the 
rising generation. The results show that before the 
decay set in, these measures for the spread of education 
proved to be fairly successful. We have seen already 
how literacy was at least as high as 30 percent at the 
advent of the Muslim rule and about twice as high a 
millennium earlier. 1 In contemporary times in no other 
country in the world was there so wide a spread of 
literacy. Hindu achievements in the realm of medicine, 
metallurgy, astronomy, chemistry, and spinning and 
weaving were also of a high order, if judged by con- 
temporary standards. There was undoubtedly a set- 
back after about 800 A. D. ; its causes will be discussed 
in the course of the next chapter. 


1 Ante, pp. 206-7, 213-4. 




CHAPTER X. 

; Aims and Ideals and Achievements and 
Failures. 

In the foregoing chapters, a history of the different 
aspects of education in India has been attempted from 
the earliest time down to about 1200 A. D. In 
barbarous times, unconscious imitation is the only form 
of education, ‘the trial and success* method is the only 
, method known and followed. In India even in the 
earliest Vedic times, society was advanced much beyond 
this stage. It will be difficult to emphasise the vital 
importance of education in a more telling manner than 
has been done in the 71st hymn of the tenth Mandala 
of the Rigveda. 1 Educational institutions were not 
developed in that early age, but they existed nowhere 
’ else in the world at that time. Home was the centre 
of education. We do not find educational institutions 
of the modern type existing earlier than the 5 th century 
A. D.; this however does not mean that education was 
uncared for. By creating a hereditary class in society 
whose religious duty it was to teach, and to teach with- 
out any stipulation for fees, and by making professions 
hereditary, Hindu society had made remarkable strides 
in the domain of knowledge before regular educational 
1 institutions of the modem type were evolved in the 
Gupta age. * 
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To persons interested in theories of education,, this' 
history of ancient Indian education may appear rather- 
disappointing. Our sources are more concerned with 
describing the main features of the educational system 
than with discussing its basic principles. The education 
system also became stereotyped at a fairly early stage ; 
a few changes did take place, but the writers of later 
times are more anxious to suppress than describe the 
changed methods and ideals. 

It must be however pointed out that in Europe , 
too there was hardly any systematic discussion of the 
theories of education till recent times. Controversies 
about the relative importance of literary and useful 
education started only in the 17th century A. D. 
Theories about the importance of the child and its 
inclinations in outlining an educational system were, 
unknown before the time of Rousseau. Whether 
memory should be trained more than the reasoning 
faculty, whether reading should be encouraged more 
than reflection, whether education is expanse of natural 
powers or an accretion to them from without, what is 
the relative importance of and proper time for physical, 
aesthetic, moral and intellectual training are problems 
that have begun to be systematically discussed even in 
the west only in the last hundred years or so. In 
ancient India, we sometimes come across stray reflec- 
tions about some of these problems, but there is no. 
regular and systematic discussion. This was perhaps- 
to some extent a natural consequence of the absence: 
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of any social or state control over the education system. 
Both the state and society gave full liberty to the 
teachers. As they were not subjected to any appreciable 
external criticism or control, they went on their 
traditional grooves without giving much time to the 
discussion of the fundamental problems of education. 

We have further to note that the peculiar consti- 
tution of Hindu society rendered a discussion of some 
of these problems out of question. For instance, the 
controversy about Literary versus Useful education was 
inconceivable in ancient Indian society. Professions 
came to be assigned hereditarily to different groups ; 
if any body had started the discussion of this contro- 
versy, he would have been told that for certain classes 
liberal education was more important than useful 
education, and for certain others the case was just 
the reverse. 

It is proposed to discuss in this concluding chapter 
the aims and ideals of ancient Indian educational 
system with a view to ascertain how far they were 
realised in practice. We shall also dwell upon certain 
salient features of the system with a view to appreciate 
its merits and defects. 

Formation of character, building up of personality, 
preservation of ancient culture and the training of the 
rising generation in the performance of the social 
and religious duties,. — these were the main aims of 
the Ancient Indian System of Education. Let us see 
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what were the views of Hindu thinkers about these 
ideals and how far they were realised in practice. 

Educationalists of ancient India have attached the 
greatest importance to the formation of character. The 
Vedas were regarded as revealed and therefore their 
preservation was of paramount importance; and yet 
we find orthodox thinkers like Manu declaring without 
any hesitation that a person of good character with a 
mere smattering of Vedic knowledge is to he preferred 
to another, who though well versed in all the three 
Vedas, is impure in his life and habits. 1 Vedic study, 
charity and sacrifices are of no use to men of question- 
able character. 2 Purity in thought and life is the 
key-stone of spiritual progress. 8 Manu grows very 
eloquent in describing the necessity of self-control to 
the student (brahmachariri). 

Apart from such direct injunctions, the very atmos- 
phere in which the Brahmacharin lived, was calculated 
to give a proper turn to his character. He was to be 
under the direct supervision of his teacher, who was 
to watch not only his intellectual progress but also his 
moral behaviour, We have seen already how Upa- 
nayana ritual was calculated to impress the fact that 

1 STfeftTrraHHTfo n? to i 
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the student’s life was a consecrated one, how divine 
cooperation was secured- in his favour to ensure ^.^suc- 
cessful journey along the path of knowledge, and 
how that cooperation would be withdrawn and dire 
Consequences would follow if he was guilty of a moral 
lapse. The examples of his teachers and of national 
and epic heroes like Rama, Bhlshma, Balabhlma , and 
Harischandra that were placed before the student were 
also calculated to give the right turn to his character. 

It is difficult to estimate correctly how far this 
effort to elevate the national character was successful. 
In all times and countries there exist some persons of 
high and some of depraved character, and unfortunately 
history has largely to deal with these abnormal types. 
We rarely come across the average man. We can 
however get some idea of the influence of education 
on national character by the opinions expressed by 
foreign observers, who appear to be impartial. Amongst 
them the Greeks are chmologically the earliest. Politi- 
cally the Greeks were not the allies but the enemies of 
the Hindus ; they have made many disparaging remarks 
about some aspects of Hindu culture, but they have 
candidly noted the high impression that the Hindu 
character and veracity produced on their mind. ‘An 
Indian has never been convicted of lying. Truth and 
virtue they (i.e. Indians) hold in high esteem’, says the am- 
bassador Megasthenes. 1 This statement could not have 


* Megasthenes, Fragment 27. 
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been literally true, but it shows that the cases of cheating' 
and swindling must have been very few in society. 
Strabo and Megasthenes have further pointed out that 
law suits among the Indians were rare owing to their 
frank dealing. “They are not litigous. Witnesses 
and seals are not necessary when a man makes a deposit ; 
he acts in trust. Their houses are usually unguarded.” 1 

Yuan Chwang pays an equally high compliment 
to the Indian character during the 7th century A. D. 
He has carefully noted the weak and strong points in the 
character of the peoples of different localities ; but while 
summing up his impressions of the Indian character 
as a whole, he says “They (i. e. Indians) are of hasty 
and irresolute temperament but of pure moral principles. 
They will not take anything wrongfully and they yield 
more than fairness requires. They fear for retribution 
for sins in other lives and make light of what conduct 
produces in this life. They do not practice deceit and 
they keep their sworn obligations.' * 2 The vast majority 
of Indians in Yuan Chwang’s time did not share his 
religious beliefs and practices and are yet paid the above 
high compliment by the Chinese pilgrim. 

A1 Idrisi’s impressions of the Hindu character in 
western India are similar to those of Yuan Chwang’s. 
Though a Muslim, he says of the Hindus, ‘The Indians 
are naturally inclined to justice and never depart from it 
in their actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity 

i Ibid. 2 Watters, I, p. 171. 
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to engagements are well known and they are so famous 
for these qualities that people flock to their country from) 
every side ,* hence the country is flourishing and their 
condition prosperous.” 1 

In the thirteenth century Marco Polo was im- 
pressed equally highly by the character of the Brah- 
manas of Western India. “You must know” says he, 
“that these Brahmanas are the best merchants in the 
the world and the most truthful, for they would never 
tell a lie for anything on the earth. If a foreign mer- 
chant, who does not know the ways of the country, 
applies to them and entrusts his goods to them, they 
would take charge of these and sell them in the most 
zealous manner, seeking zealously the profit of the 
foreigner and asking no commission except what he 
pleases to give.” 2 When the morality of the trading 
classes is so high, the character of the average man 
must have been very noble. Ibn Batuta, another 
Muslim observer, describes the Marathas of Deogiri and 
Nandurbar of the 14th century as ‘upright, religious and 
trustworthy’. 3 

Travellers and merchants are usually disposed to 
make sarcastic remarks about the culture and 
character of the foreigners among whom they have 
moved ; when so many of them belonging to different 

1 Elliot, History of India , Vol. I, p. 88. 

* 2 Yule, Marco Polo , Vol. II, p. 363 (Third edition). 
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times and climes and professing different faiths agree 
in paying a high tribute to Indian character, we may 
well conclude that there is no exaggeration, and that 
the educational system of the country had suceeded 
remarkably in its ideal of raising the national character 
to a high level. It is only after the 17th and 18th 
centuries A. D. that we come across foreign travellers, 
traders, missonaries and ex-governors passing strictures' 
upon the Hindu character. Many of them were misled 
by their prejudices, and it is also possible that the 
Hindu character may have suffered deterioration during 
the long spell of foreign rule in medieval times. It is 
however worth observing that not a single foreign 
observer is found passing hostile remarks about Hindu 
character and honesty during the ancient period of 
Indian history. 

The second aim of the Education System was 
the development of personality. It is very often 
asserted that Hindu education suppressed personality 
and originality by prescribing a uniform course of 
education and by enforcing an iron discipline. The 
course, however, was not rigidly uniform. In early 
times there was a free choice of professions and careers. 
In later times when the caste system became rigid, 
the theory no doubt was that every one should follow 
his hereditary profession, but the practice permitted 
considerable freedom to enterprising individuals. We 
have also shown how it would be wrong to assert that 
the whole of the Aryan society was engaged for twelve 
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years in cramming the Vedic texts during the Smriti 
period. Only a section of the Brahmana community 
followed this line ; others used to learn only a few Vedic 
Mantras sufficient for their daily use, and reserve their 
main energy for the study of a subject of their own 
choice like logic, philosophy, literature or poetics. The 
educational currcuium of the Smjitis represents the 
Utopian idealism of the Brahmana theologian and not 
the actual reality in society. 

The Hindu educational system helped the 
development of personality by cultivating self-respect, 
self-reliance and self-restraint. The Brahmacharin was 
the custodian of the culture and civilisation of the race. 
The welfare of the race depended upon his proper 
discharge of his duties. If Indra is preeminent among 
the gods, if the king is successful as a governor, it is 
all due to their proper training and education. 1 To 
support the poor student was the sacred duty of society, 
the non-performance of which would lead to dire 
spiritual calamities. A well-trained youth, who had 
finished his education, was to be honoured more than 
the king himself. It is but natural that such an 
atmosphere should develop the student’s self-respect 
in a remarkable manner. 

Self-confidence was also fostered equally well. 
The Upanayana ritual, as we have seen already, saught 
to foster self-confidence by pointing out that divine 
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powers would co-operate with the student and help him 
on to the achievement of his goal, if he on his part 
did his duty well. Poverty need not depress him, he 
was the ideal student who would subsist by begging 
his daily food. If he was willing to work in his spare 
time, he could demand and get education free from any 
teacher or institution. Self-reliance is the mother of 
self-confidence, and the Hindu education system seeks 
to develop it in a variety of ways, as we have seen 
already. Uncertainty of the future prospect did not 
damp self-confidence. If the student was following 
a professional course, his career was already determined. 
There was no overcrowding or cut-throat competition 
in professions. If he was taking religious and 
liberal education, poverty was to be the ideal of his 
life. His needs ought to be, — and as a matter of 
fact they were — few and the state and society supplied 
them well, as we have seen already in the last chapter. 

The element of self-restraint, that was emphasised 
by the educational ideal, further served to enrich the 
student’s personality. Self-restraint thal was recom- 
mended was distinctly different from self-repression. 
Simplicity in life and habits was all that was insisted 
upon. The student was to have a full meal, only it was 
to be a simple one. The student was to have sufficient 
clothing, only it was not to be foppish. The student 
was to have his recreations, only they were not to be 
frivolous. He may use shoes when going out to the 
jungles, only he should be able to do without them in 
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villages and towns where roads were better. He was 
to lead a life of perfect chastity, but that was only to 
enable him to be an efficient and healthy householder 
when he married. It will be thus seen that what 
the educationalists aimed at did not result in self- 
repression, but only promoted self-restraint that was 
so essential for the development of a proper personality. 
Nor was this self-restraint enforced in Spartan ways of 
correction and punishment. The teacher was required 
to use persuasion and spare the rod as far as possible. 
He was liable to be prosecuted if he used excessive 
force. 

It may be further pointed out in this connection 
that powers of discrimination and judgment, so necessary 
for the development of proper personality, were well 
developed in students taking liberal education and 
specialising in logic, philosophy, poetics or literature. 
These branches of study bristled with controversies and 
the student had to understand both the sides, form his 
own judgment and defend his position in literary debates. 
It was only with the Vedic students that education 
, became mechanical training of memory. This became 
inevitable in later times when the literature to be 
preserved became very extensive and the modem means 
of- its preservation were unavailable. In earlier days even 
the Vedic students were well trained in exegesis and 
, could explain the meaning of what they could recite. 

The data available to determine how far the 
•education system was successful in evolving personality 
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is meagre. We come across several masterful 
personalities in different walks of life in ancient India, 
but how far they were typical of their age we do not 
know. Hindu achievements, however, in different walks 
of life and branches of knowledge were of a fairly high 
order in ancient India, and this would hardly have been 
possible if the products of the Hindu Education 
System were not masterful personalities. Things 
changed for the worse in medieval times ; Brahma- 
charya discipline became nominal when a vast majority I 
of students began to marry at a very early age ; growth 1 
of independent judgment became stunted with the 
growing veneration for the past and its time-hallowed ; 
tradition. Self-confidence and self-respect disappeared It 
in a great measure when society suffered from con- l 
vulsions of sudden foreign invasions and long alien rule, j 
imposing a hated religion and strange culture with the 
aid of the sword. We must not judge the success of 
the Ancient Indian Education System in building up the 
personalities of students by conclusions based upon its 
products at the advent of the British rule. 

The development of social efficiency and civic 
responsibility was another aim of the Education System. 
Education was no aimless /training. Society had 
accepted the theory of the division of work, which was 
mainly governed by the principle of heredity. Excep- 
tional talent could always select the profession it liked ; 
it was however deemed to be in the interest of the 
average man that he should follow his family’s 
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profesion. The Education System saught to qualify the 
members of the rising generation for their more or less 
predetermined spheres of life. Each trade or guild 
.trained its children in its own art. This system may 
have sacrificed the individual inclinations of a few, but 
it was undoubtedly in the interest of many. It trained 
children efficiently in their family professions. Hindu 
thinkers did not concur with Milton in thinking that an 
ideal system of education ought to qualify a youth to 
perform skilfully, justly and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war. 
They believed in differentiation of functions and trained 
different classes for different spheres of work. 

The Education System laid particular stress upon 
civic and social duties and responsibilities. The 
Snataka or the educated youth was not to lead a self- 
centred life. He was called upon to perpetuate the race 
and culture by raising and educating progeny. He was 
to perform his duties as a son, husband, and father 
conscientiously and efficiently. His wealth was not to- 
be utilised soley for his own or his family’s wants ; he 
' must be hospitable and charitable. Particularly 
emphatic are the words in the convocation address,, 
emphasising these duties . 1 Professions had their own 
codes of honour, which emphasised the civic respon- 
sibilities of their members. The physician was required 
to relieve disease and distress even at the cost of 

- > i See Appendix B for the whole passage. 
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his life. The warrior had his own high code of 
honour. 

Social structure in ancient India was to a great 
extent independent of government. Governments may 
come and go, but social and village life was not much 
affected by these changes. It was probably this 
circumstance that was responsible for the non-mclusion 
of patriotism among the civic duties inculcated by the 
Education System. 

The preservation of ancient heritage and culture ■ 
was perhaps the most important aim of the Ancient Jj 
Indian System of Education. Any one who takes 
even a cursory view of Hindu writings on the subject is 
impressed by the deep concern that was felt for the 
acquisition and preservation of the ancient literary 
and cultural heritage of the race. Members of the 
professions were to train their children in their own 
lines, rendering available to the rising generation at the 
outset of its career all the skill and processes that were 
aquired after painful efforts of the bygone generations. 
The services of the whole Aryan community were 
conscripted for the purpose of the preservation of the 
Vedic literature. Every Dvija must learn at least a 
portion of his sacred literary heritage. It was an in- 
cumbent duty on the priestly class to commit the Vedic 
literature to memory in order to ensure its transmission to ■ 
future generations. It is true that not all the 
Brahmanas obeyed this injunction, but that was 
22 
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because they had the commonsense to realise that the 
services of their entire class were not necessary for the 
task. Brahmanas were always available in sufficient 
numbers to sacrifice their life and talents in order 
to ensure the preservation of the sacred texts. Theirs 
was a lifelong and almost a tragic devotion to the 
cause of learning. For, they consented to spend their 
life in committing to memory what others, and not they, 
could interpret. Secular benefits that they could expect 
were few and not at all commensurate with the labour 
involved. Other members of the Brahmana commu- 
nity were fostering the studies of the different branches 
of liberal education like grammar, literature, poetics, 
law, philosophy and logic. Here the goal was avowedly 
cultural and not utilitarian. The aim was not to make 
money or find out lucrative careers, but to cultivate 
and develop the different branches of liberal studies. 
As a matter of fact, the Hindu thinkers disapprove of 
the idea that the value of liberal education should be 
judged by its pecuniary productivity. Vishnu warns 
that no spiritual benefit will accrue to a person in the 
life to come if he seeks to live by his learning in the 
present life. 1 Kalidasa 2 disapproves the conduct of a 
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scholar, who seeks merely to make money by his learn- 
ing. His main concern ought to be to spread culture 
and knowledge and to fight for the discovery and 
establishment of truth. 

A natural consequence of this anxiety for the 
preservation of the ancient heritage was to make edu- 
cation deep and thorough, rather than broad and many- 
sided. The heritage of the past was divided into 
different branches, and different groups of study circles 
began to specialise in them. This made Hindu 
scholarship deep, but not without a loss in breadth to 
a certain extent. 

Obedience to parents, proper respect to elders and 
teachers and gratitude to the savants of the bygone 
ages are natural consequences of society’s intense 
solicitude for the preservation of ancient culture and 
civilisation. Especially significant in this connection 
are the rules about the daily Svadhyaya and Riski- 
tarpana, the former enjoining the recapitulation of at 
least a portion of what was learnt in the student life ^ 
and the latter requiring a daily tribute of gratitude to 
the literary giants of the bygone ages. 

In later times when Sanskrit became a dead 
language and the philosophy of the Upanishads and 
its ramifications were found to be too abstruse for the 
average man and woman, a new type of literature, — the 
Puranas — was evolved with a view to spread and 
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popularise the national culture and civilisation among 
the masses. A section of the Brahman a community 
devoted itself to the task of expounding daily the 
culture and gospel of the Puranas to the masses in their 
own vernaculars. As a consequence, many features of 
ancient culture came to be well known to and carefully 
preserved by even the illiterate sections of Hindu 
society. The aim of the vernacular Bhakti poets of the 
Middle Ages was also the same, viz, the preservation 
and popularisation of ancient culture and religion. 

The surprising amount of cultural uniformity that 
is to be seen even now over the length and breadth of 
India is largely due to the successful preservation 
I of ancient culture and civilisation. If there are several 
features common to Hindu life all over the country, 
contributing to Hindu unity, the credit has to be largely 
given to the Education System, which has produced 
uniformity in the culture and outlook on life of the 
Hindu community. 

Friends and foes alike have admitted that the 
Hindu System of Education has been eminently 
successful in its aim of preservation of the ancient 
literary heritage. Very few of the Vedic works have 
been lost. It is indeed a wonder how so vast a 
literature could have been preserved without the help 
\ of writing for the purpose. Among later works too, the 
m number of valuable books lost is not considerable. And 
here too the losses would have been practically 
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insignificant if irreparable damages to temples and 
monasteries had not been caused at the time of the 
invasions of the Mahomadens and during their subse- 
quent long rule. 

We now proceed to consider the limitations and 
defects of the Ancient Indian System of Education. 

Religion had immense hold over the Hindu mind 
and many of the admirable features of the Education 
System have to be attributed to this circumstance, as 
shown already. But it was also the cause of certain 
defects that crept into the system. 

The view that the hold of religion over the Hindu 
mind was responsible for making the education system 
predominently other-worldly is not true. Vanaprastha 
and Sannyasa ideals were no doubt suggested by the 
theories about the life to come, but such was not the 
case with the theory and ideal of Brahmacharya. The 
education system aimed at producing youths eminently 
fit to perform their civic and social duties ; if any 
spiritual merit for the life to come were to be achieved 
through Brahmacharya, it was to be through, the 
proper performance of its duties, which however were 
principally determined with a view to make the student 
an efficient and God-fearing citizen. 

The majority of teachers for higher education 
were priests in ancient India, as was the case in con- 
temporary times all over the world. They did not 
exploit their position for promoting any selfish ends of 
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-their own, but they had the natural limitations of 
: their class. Under their supervision religious and 
• Semi-religious studies got undue predominence in the 
| educational curriculum. This phenomenon was not, 
j however, confined to India ; for in Europe too down 
l to the medieval times teachers were usually priests and 
Uhe Bible, the sacred poets and the lives of the Saints 
dominated the curriculum . 1 Luther was the first to 
emphasise the necessity of giving proper attention to the 
needs of secular life by pointing out that even if there 
were neither soul, nor heaven, nor hell, it would still 
be necessary to have schools for the affairs here below. 

The real defect produced by the hold of religion 
over the Hindu mind was the tendency to hold reason 
at a discount, which became prominent a few centuries 
after the Christian Era. Such was not the case in early 
times, when there was full intellectual freedom. 
Upanishadic thinkers advocate bold and divergent 
theories of philosophy and theology without showing 
the least anxiety to prove that their views were in a 
line with those of their predecessors of the Vedic and 
Brahmanic times. There were as many as sixty- 
three systems of philosophy in the days of the Buddha, 
and very few of them cared to rely on Vedic authority 
for their hypotheses or conclusions. Within the fold 
of the orthodoxy itself there were the Sankhya, 
Mimansa and Nyaya systems, which had hardly any 
1 Monroe, A Text Booh of the History of Education, 
Ip. 3Si. 
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appropriate place for the Divine Creator in them. 
Buddhism and Jainism were not summarily dismissed 
as atheistic ; their scriptures were carefully studied in 
order to prove that their theories were unsound. 

Unfortunately for the progress of learning and 
scholarship certain works came to be canonized some 
time about 600 B. C. Their authorship was attributed 
to divine or inspired agency, and it was averred that 
what they contained could not be false, what they 
opposed could not be true. An almost equally high 
reverence came to be paid to the Smritis and Puranas 
in course of time. Theories began to be accepted or 
rejected according as they were in conformity with 
or opposed to the statements of the sacred books on 
the point. Intellectual giants like Sankara and 
Ramanuja had to spend a disproportionate amount of 
time and energy to prove that their systms of philosophy 
were in conformity with and the natural outcomes of 
the Upanishadic hypotheses. If the hold of the Srutis 
and Smritis were not so exacting, there would have 
been freer development of philosophy. At any rate 
many of the remarkable intellects of the middle ages 
would have found it possible to write independent 
works on their own systems of philosophy, instead of 
being compelled to present it unsystematically, while 
engaged in the ostensible task of writing commentaries 
on the revealed literature. Instead of Nibandha 
compilations, we would have had original Smritis of the 
later times. 


. 



i As quoted by Alberuni, II, pp. 110 — 1 . The original book 
has been lost. 
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Under such circumstances, there was not much 
scope left for research and originality in those matters 
where opinions were' expressed in sacred texts. A 
concrete, case may be given to illustrate the point. In 
the infancy of astronomy, the eclipses were explained 
by the mythological stories about Rahu and Ketu 
attacking and temporarily overpowering the moon and 
the sun. It was an evil day for the advance of 
astronomy when this mythological version got a canonical 
Sanction by its inclusion in the Puranas. Hindu 
astronomers like Aryabhata, Brahmagupta and Varaha- 
mihira knew the true cause of eclipses but felt power- 
less to carry vigorous propaganda to explode the popular 
and mythological explanation canonized by the Puranas. 
Nay, Brahmagupta, with a view to win cheap 
popularity, went to the extent of advocating that the 
popular view was correct, when he knew full well that 
such was not the case. In the first chapter of his 
Brabm-siddhanta, he gives both the popular and 
scientific theories about the eclipses, but advocates the 
cau’e of the former. “Some people think that the 
eclipse is not caused by the Head of Rahu or Ketu. 
This, however, is a foolish idea. ..... .The Veda, which 

is the word of God from the mouth of Brahman, says 
that the Head eclipses, likewise Manusmriti and 
Garga-samhita. 1 ” What is, however, most lamentable 
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Is that Brahmagupta, who knew full well the real 
cause of eclipses, should have proceeded to condemn 
Aryabhata, Varahamihira, Srishena and Vishnuchandra 
for expounding the unorthodox but scientific theory 
that eclipses are caused by the shadow of the earth. 
It is important to note that Brahmagupta becomes 
guilty of intellectual and moral dishonesty because he 
was anxious to win cheap popularity by supporting the 
popular view that what was stated in the Vedas and 
Manusmriti could not be untrue. It is interesting to 
note that Varahamihira combats the Rahu-Ketu theory 
in one part of his work, 1 but succumbs to it in another. 2 
Aryabhata alone perhaps has the moral courage to 
be consistent with his intellectual convictions. But he 
also only hints that the popular theory is wrong and 
does not dare to attack it openly. 8 If the Rahu-Ketu 
theory of eclipses has continued to retain its hold over 
the popular Hindu mind for the last 1500 years and 
more, in spite of the scientific discovery of the true 

fwnmr ^ ?Tg: [ 
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Brihafasamhita, V, 4, 6. 
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cause of eclipses, the reason is that Hindu scholarship 
of later times was too much in the leading strings of 
religion to carry on any active propaganda against its 
hypothses. The discontinuance of dissection in the 
•medical training and the abandonment of agriculture by 
the Brahmanas, Buddhists and Jains are also to be 
attributed to the hold of the progressively puritanical 
notions over the popular mind. 1 

It is, however, but fair to observe that in Europe 
too, reason had to beat a hasty and precipitate retreat 
when in conflict with the dicta of scriptures down to 
the beginning of the modem age. Galileo had to suffer 
for his astronomical discoveries. Throughout the Middle 
% Ages, educationalists were more anxious to impart 
traditional theories and formulae than to train minds 
capable of forming their own conclusions. Medieval 
philosophers and commentators were utilising reason 
only to prove that the scriptural hypotheses were 
correct. It was Luther who first vindicated the cause 
of reason by declaring that what is contrary to reason 
must be certainly much more contrary to God. But 
Luther too became a renegade towards the end of his 
life and declared, ‘The more subtle and accurate is the 
reason, the more poisonous is the beast, with many 
Dragon’s head is it against God and all his work’. 
The truth was that the Reformers were unwilling to 
concede to others the right to interpret scriptures, which 

1 1-tsing, p. 62. 
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they claimed for themselves. If therefore reason was 
at a discount in India from the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, (c. 300 A. D.) we must also note that the same 
was the case in Europe down to the beginning of the 
modern age. We should not further forget that reason 
was given full scope by the Hindu scholars and 
thinkers for more than about 1500 years when it was 
superseded by the exigencies of the religious situation. 
The historian, however, cannot help regretting that 
supression of reason should have taken place among a 
people, who had given full scope to it for several 
centuries. 

Enrichment of the culture of the past along with 
its preservation continued to be the goal of the Indian 
education system for several centuries. Intellect and 
reason were for a long time given full scope, originality 
was encouraged, and as a result we find remarkable 
creative activity in the domain of theology, philosophy, 
philology, grammar, logic, astronomy, mathematics, 
medicine, etc. down to about 800 A. D. Indian achieve- 
ments in many of these fields were remarkable, judged 
either by the contemporary or by the absolute standard. 
Scholars from China, Korea, Tibet and Arabia used 
to visit India in order to learn what she had to 
teach in the realms of religion, philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics and astronomy. 

Towards the beginning of the 9th century A. D., 
the creative vein in the Indian intellect got fatigued 
after an intense activity of more than 2000 years. 
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Probably the heritage of the past became so great that 
all the ability of scholars was engrossed in preserving 
it. Probably the habit of looking back to the past for 
inspiration and guidance became so confirmed that it 
began to be instinctively felt that not much could 
be expected from the present. The golden age of inspi- 
ration had gone, no new achievements were possible, 
the best that the age could do was to preserve, expound 
\ or comment upon the masterpieces of the past. Hindu 
education system was unable to create minds powerful 

enough to rise above the influence of these theories. 

For the last one thousand years and more, the Hindu 

intellect has been almost solely engrossed in the task' 

of writing digests and commentaries on the works of 
.earlier periods. Creative activity has practically come " 
, to a standstill. Here also we have to add that the 

I spirit of the times was unfavourable for the formation r 

of independent minds and intellects both in the West 
and in the East. In Europe too the Middle Ages were 
j a period of intellectual repression. Renaissance and 

] Reformation, however, started an era of intellectual 

| independence and originality in Europe in the sixteenth 

\ century; in India, on the other hand the foreign 

1 rule and its natural consequences continued the spirit 

! and atmosphere of the Middle Ages down to the 

~ time of the national re-awakening towards the end of 

I the 19th century. 

| Owing to its excessive reverence to the past, the 

j Hindu mind ceased to be assimilative from about 
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800 A.D. Hindu sculptors assimilated some of the Greek 
methods and enriched Indian art. Early astronomers like 
Aryabhata and Varahamihira were keeping themselves in 
touch with the activities and achievements of the workers 
in the same field outside India. Varahamihira pays even 
a handsome compliment to Greek astronomers and 
observes, “The Greeks are no doubt Mlechchhas (impure) 
but they are well grounded in astronomy and are 
therefore worshipped and honoured like the IJishis 1 .” 
A remarkable change for the worse took place in the 
Hindu attitude towards foreign scholarship within a 
couple of centuries or so after Varahamihira’s death. 
Implicit faith in the past and in the correctness of its 
canonized tradition made the Hindu scholar narrow, 
bigotted and conceited. Of the Hindu men of letters 
of the 11th century A. D. , Alberuni observes, ‘’They 
are haughty, foolish, vain, stolid and self-conceited. 
According to their belief, there is no country on the 
earth but theirs, no other race of men but theirs, and 
no created beings besides them that have any knowledge 
of science whatever. Their haughtiness is such that if 
you tell them of any science or scholar in Khurasan or 
Persis, they will think you to be both an ignoramus and 
a liar. If they travelled and mixed with other nations, 
they would soon change their mind, for their ancestors 
were not so narrow-minded as the present generation 


•• \\ BrihatsamhUa , II, 14. 
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is.” 1 In proof of the last assertion Alberuni quotes 
-the tribute of Varahamihira to Greek astronomers, 
quoted on the last page. 

, Hindus in Alberani’s time had very good reason 

to feel a deep prejudice against Muslim scholarship ; 

; Alberuni’s picture may also have been to some extent 

j -overdrawn. But the contemporary Hindu attitude 

.towards the Gratis, Smritis and Puranas and other 
; works of the past, which has been discussed above, 
j would show that Alberuni’s account of the mentality of 
■ the contemporary Hindu scholar is substantially true. 

Hindu education had ceased to remove prejudices, 
i explode superstitions and broaden the mind, so as to 
keep it capable of receiving instructions from all 
quarters by the beginning of the 10th century A. D. 
Hindu colonising activity, necessitating travel abroad, 
had also come to an end by this time. Some Hindu 
doctors are no doubt known to have proceeded to 
Baghdad at the invitation of Khalifa Harun (786 A. D.~ 
808 A, D. ) to act as chief physicians in his hospitals ; 2 
we however do not know whether public opinion 
approved of their conduct, whether they returned home 
and were re-admitted to the Hindu society. Foreign 
I travel for the purpose of education and broadening of 
I views became impossible when the sea voyage was 
j prohibited. Whether it was undertaken in earlier 


r Sachau, Alberuni, I, pp. 22-23 
a Ibid, Introduction, p. 31. 
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•days also is doubtful. There are no books in Sanskrit 
literature descriptive of geography, manners and climate 
of the countries adjacent to India. Nor do the P auranic 
•geographers seem to have been in touch with the 
traders and colonisers, who were familiar with Babylon, 
Arabia, Ceylon, Burma, Java, Sumatra and Borneo. 

It has been shown already how the skill in manual 
training and industrial arts was highly appreciated 
in early times. Liberal and useful education was 
usually combined among high class workers. Brahmanas 
used to be skilled in mining and metallurgy, medical 
and military sciences. Weavers were often amateur 
students of literature, folk lore, astronomy and the art 
of war. This combination of liberal and useful 
education began to become progressively rare after the 
Gupta age. The status of the Vaishya became 
assimilated to that of the Sudra as early as the 1st 
century A.D., and talented persons among the intellectual 
classes began to think it below their dignity to follow 
useful and industrial arts. The level of intelligence 
among the industrial classes became lowered down 
when their education became rigidly confined to the 
technique and processes of their own professions from 
about the 9th century A. D. As a natural consequence 
of such a state of affairs, the growth and development 
of the fine, useful and industrial arts became arrested 
in India from about the 9th century A. D. No advance 
is to be seen after that date in the realms of sculpture, 
painting, mining, medicine, surgery, etc. The old 
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type of learning became stereotyped and it soon began 
to degenerate. It is true that India continued to 
retain her dominating position in the weaving industry 
down to the middle of the last century ; but it is 
doubtful whether any progress was made in the 
technique or processes of its manufacture during the last 
one thousand years. 

At the time when India was making rapid strides 
in the different domains of knowledge, her education 
was broad based. In ancient Athens one in ten and in 
ancient Sparta one in twenty five received education, 
and women’s education was altogether neglected. 1 2 The 
case was much different in India down to the 
commencement of the Christian era. The Madras 
were e,xclnd^^ily from _Jhe_Vedic studies and we 


"Have seen already j.ow literacy ..was probably ^as'Tiigh' 
as'6 irpe r„cent in the daysof Asoka. Anxious thought 
f and care was also bestowed on female education. 
Things, however, gradually changed for the worse in 
the first millennium of the Christian era. The., 
education of women began to be neglec ted . Kshatriyas 
andrVaisSyas began to become progressively illiterate. 
It is true that in Europe also the masses were little 
more than barbarous and took more naturally to 
warfare than., to schooling down to the end of the 
Middle Ages. We can, however, hardly derive any 
consolation from this comparison, for the prevalent 


1 Monroe. A Text Book , pp. 26, 29. 

2 Ibid, p, 261. 
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NEGLECT OF VERNACULARS 


illiteracy in India was due to degeneration from a more 
creditable condition, obtaining in earlier centuries. 

Hindu education system was unable to stop this 
deterioration probably because of its concentration on 
Sanskrit and neglect of the vernaculars. The revival 
of Sanskrit that looFpdScFearly in the first millennium 
was undoubtedly productive of much good; it immensely 
enriched Sanskrit literature in its various branches; 
But when the best minds became engaged in expressing 1 
their thoughts in Sanskrit, Prakrits were naturally 
neglected. As long as Sanskrit was intelligible to the 
ordinary individual, this was not productive of much 
harm. But from about the 9th or the 10th century A. D. 
Prakrits and vernaculars became widely differentiated 
from Sanskrit and those who were using them 
began to find it difficult to understand the lattef 
language, Hindu education thinkers did not realise 
the importance of developing Prakrit literatures in the 
interest of the man on the street. Alberuni observes, 
“The language in India is divided into a neglected 
vernacular one , only in use among the common people, 
and a classical one only in use among the upper and 
educated classes, which is much cultivated.” 1 We no 
doubt come across a few cases from the 13th century 
onwards where provision was made for the teaching 
of Telagu, Canarese and Marathi in some of the schools 
and colleges of South India, but the general impression 
produced by a survey of educational system and 

1 Sachau, I, p. 18. ' ^ 
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institutions is that educationists were not alive to the 
importance of the teaching and development of verna- 
culars in the interest of the spread of education among 
the masses. Things in India were however quite on a 
par with what they were in contemporary Europe, where 
Latin continued to be the medium of instruction down to 
the 17th century A. D. India however could have been 
much in advance of the world ideas in this matter if 
the impetus that was given to the cultivation of 
vernaculars by the two gifted Seers, Mahavlra and the 
Buddha, had not died down owing to the revival 
of Sanskrit. 

Hindu education was thorough, but it was not 
sufficiently broad. Each branch was thinking of its 
own problems. Educationalists do not seem to have 
•bestowed much thought on the relative utility of 
the study of the different branches like grammar, 
literature, logic, philosophy, mathematics and fine 
arts for the development of the intellect. Specialisation 
Was started too early. A broad-based secondary course 
embracing a study of grammar, literature, mathematics, 
astronomy and history did not exist. An undue 
emphasis was laid on grammar, literature and logic at 
the cost of history, mathematics and astronomy. Here 
Again the impartial historian has to point out that 
this defect of the Hindu Education System was not 
peculiar to India, but was to be seen all over the 
contemporary civilised world. In Europe all the 
•energies of teachers and students were concentrated on 
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grammar, rhetoric and dialectics down to the 13th 
century ; only that much knowledge of arithmetic was 
given which was necessary to calculate the church 
festivals. Natural sciences were introduced very 
reluctantly only by the middle of the last century, 31 

Some of the defects noted above like the neglect 
of the education of women and the masses crept 
into the Hindu Education System only in later times ; 
others like the non-existence of a broad-based secondary 
course and the neglect of the vernaculars were common 
to all the contemporary systems. The twentieth century 
critic often forgets that the West has gone on pro- 
gressing rapidly during the last 300 years owing to the 
impetus it has received from the Renaissance, 
Reformation and the Scientific Movement, while India 
has gone on deteriorating ever since 1000 A. D. owing 
to the almost continuous foreign rule and its inevitable 
consequences. \^0ur Muslim brethren no doubt became 
domiciled in India, but they were unable to appreciate 
and encourage Hindu culture and education. The 
effects of the Muslim rule on the learning and scholar- 

1 In Germany, science was introduced in secondary 
education in 1816 A. D. When the Royal Commission on 
Education apologetically pleaded for the inclusion of science 
in the secondary course in 1856, 10 or 12 lectures began to 
be given annually in some of the Public Schools of England, 
Faculty of Science was established in London University 
only in 1860. 
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ship of Hindus can be described in the words of a 
Muslim himself. While describing the state of Hindu 
learning after the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
Alberuni observes, ‘The present times are not of this 
kind ; they are the very opposite, (because there is no 
royal support or encouragement to learning) and 
therefore it is quite impossible that a new science or 
any new kind of research should arise in our days. 
What we have of sciences is but the scanty remains of 
lygonk better times: 1 Bernier, while describing the 
state of Hindu education in Benares towards the middle 
of the 17 th century, observes: “Students stay for ten 
or twelve years during which the work of instruction 
proceeds but slowly. ... Feeling no spirit of emulation 
and entertaining no hope that honour or emoluments * 
may be the reward of extraordinary attainments as with 
us, the scholars pursue the studies slowly, without 
much to distract their attention.” 2 The Report of 
Bengal Provincial Committee, Education Commission, 
1882, observes : “The Mahomaden conquest proved 
disastrous to all indigenous educational institutions. ... 

The proprietory rights in land changed hands 

The language of the court was changed. Indigenous 
learning lost most of its support ; and after the classes 
had settled down the well-to-do classes of the Hindus 

took gradually to the cultivation of foreign language, 
literature and manners. The tols were more and more 

1 i Sachau, I, p. 252. 

a Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 334. 
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.deserted and left to those only who wanted to learn 

the Hindu rituals In course of time the 

Mussalman teachers and schools drew off the largest 
portion of the upper and the middle classes of the 
.community and the tols and the paffiasalas either died 
or barely managed to survive.” 1 

It is therefore hardly fair to compare ‘the scanty 
remains of by-gone better times’ with the tremendous 
advance the West has made during the last century 
and half under very favourable circumstances, 2 The 
impartial historian will have to note that in the heyday 
of her glory, education in India was broad-based, 
women and a large section of the masses being admitted 
to its privileges and advantages. It was ■ able . to 
# develop character and personality, inculcate civic 
virtues, and turn out citizens well qualified to follow 
their professions and discharge their duties in life. It 

was not only able to preserve the heritage of the past 
but also to enrich it from generation to generation. 
It produced a galaxy of able scholars and thinkers from 
age to age, who made important contributions to the 

1 p. 2. 

2 The historically correct procedure would be to {compare 
Hindu Sanskrit learning at the advent of the British rule 

with the scholarship of the Christian monks who kept the 

lamp of learning burning during the Dark Ages. If such 
a comparison is instituted, India will have nothing to be 
afraid of. 
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advancement of knowledge in the spheres of philosophy, 
logic, mathematics, astronomy, medicine and chemistry. 
It enabled India to achieve high material prosperity 
by the excellent arrangements it made for training 
young men in commerce, industry and fine and useful arts* 
The general principles, which underlay the system,— -like 
intellectual freedom, individual attention to students, 
the monitorial system, the guruhda ideal, plain living 
and high thinking, mass education, combination of 
useful and liberal education, etc. — are inherently sound 
and capable of yielding excellent results even in modem 
times, if applied with due regard to changed circum- 
stances. 
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Asvalayana quoted in VMS, p. 419, 


Yajnopavita or the so-called sacred thread, 

Yajnopavita is at present understood as the Sacred 
Thread, that is to be worn by the twice-born classes 
from the time of the Upanayana ceremony onwards. 
The popular belief is that the Upanayana ceremony 
is primarily intended for investing the boy with this 
mysterious thread, and the Sravanl ritual for the 
purpose of renewing it annually. We have already 
shown how both these conceptions are wrong. (Ante, 
pp. 21, 34) Here we propose to trace briefly the history 
of Yajnopavita. 

Later writers explain Yajnopavita thread as 
symbolical of the Gunamayl Maya as it was visualised 
by the Creator at the time of creation; 1 but its 
original significance was entirely different. Grammati- 
cally, Yajnopavita is an adjective and refers to 
something that was worn at the time of the sacrifice. 

Hindu notion of decency required that the upper 
part of the body should be properly covered when one 

1 ’PTU I 
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•was engaged in sacred functions like sacrifices, charity 
or svadhyaya . 1 Y ajnopavlta denoted the upper garment 
when it was worn in the proper manner prescribed for 
sacred occasions. Taittiriya Sam Jiita is explicit on the 
point; it says that Yajnopavita means wearing the 
'garment in a particular manner ; when the garment is 
passed under the right and over the left shoulder, it 
becomes Yajnopavita according to the authority of 
Brahmana works. 2 The same garment was called 
iPrachlnavIta when it was worn exactly in the reverse 
way, and Nivlta when it was allowed to hang down 
•like a garland. 

The upper garment that was thus used was normal- 
ly a piece of cloth. But in prehistoric times when 
the art of spinning and weaving was not known, it was 
a piece of deer-skin. Taittiriya Aranyaka states that 
it should be a piece of deer-skin, rather than a piece of 
cloth. 3 In course of time when clothes became common, 
the upper garment also became a cotton product, but 
earlier tradition of the deer-skm was in a way preserved 
by continuing the use of a small deer-sldn patch on 
such occasions. In later times when Yajnopavita as 
a piece of cloth was replaced by Yajnopavita in the 

1 3rt* mra: l 

Baudhayana in SOS, p. 299. 
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form of the thread, this piece of deer-skin was strung 
into it. This custom still obtains at the time of 
Upanayana, 

In the early period, Yajnopavlta was normally in 
the form of a full upper garment like the Dupafta of 
northern India or the tiparane of Maharashtra. Apas- 
tarnba Dharma Sutra states distinctly that Yajnopavlta 
should be normally in the form of the upper garment; 
wearing a thread instead is only the second alternative. 1 
Jatukarnya quoted in the Smntichandriha distinctly 
declares that Yajnopavlta in the form of the thread is 
permissible only when the upper garment of the normal 
•size is not available. 2 The view of Rishyasrifcga is 
the same. 3 

Yajdopavlta was to be worn on sacred occasions 
like the sacrifice or the prayer. In course of time the 
conception of the sacrifice changed ; the whole life 
•came to be viewed as a kind of sacrifice when everything 
that one does should be dedicated to the Creator. If 
then the Yajnopavlta was to be continuously used 
during the time one is engaged in sacred duties, it must 
be used all the twenty-four hours. This could be 
feasible only if the Yajhopavlta assumed a more 

1 erra; sflrag I aifq m i II, 2,4,21-22. 
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manageable form. It was probably on this account 
that Yajftopavlta was allowed to dwindle in form into- 
the modern Sacred Thread. The alternatives placed 
before society were many. Some were in favour of the 
continuance of the old custom ; they held that it was 
sufficient if the Yajnopavlta was worn as long as prac- 
ticable ; it need not be worn continuously for 24 hours. 1 
Qthers were in favour of substituting a Kusa rope for 
the unmanageable upper garment. 2 But Kusa rope was 
not pleasant in touch and so some others advocated 
that cotton thread should be preferred for the purpose. 3 
The reason in recommending the new substitutes was 
convenience and nothing else. For a long time they 
were not popular ; hence we find that in the Upanayana 
ceremony, as it is described in most of the Grihya-sutras, 
there is no mention of the boy being invested with the 
Sacred Thread. In stead, we have the description of 
the boy being offered the dupaffa or uparam i. e. the 
upper garment at one stage of the ritual. 

In course of time, however, owing to its obvious 
convenience, the innovation of the Sacred Thread, 
became popular and its original significance was 

Wigama parisish}a in 808 , p. 84, 
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gradually forgotten. Brahmach§,ri was to wear only 
one Sacred Thread, but Snataka was to wear two, one 
for the inner and the other for the upper garment. 1 
It was clearly forgotten by this time that Yajnopavlta 
was intended to be the upper garment If Snataka 
was to wear two Yajnopavltas, the Grihastha must 
wear three, for he was one stage higher. The G-rihya- 
sangraha however thinks that this third Sacred Thread 
was in lieu of the upper garment. 2 Devala also holds 
the same view; an upper garment, he says, is not always 
at hand, hence the recommendation to wear the third 
Sacred Thread. 3 

In course of time Yajnopavlta came to be invested 
with mysterious efficacy. The Aditya Puram declares 
that it has the power of destroying demons. When 
such notions began to prevail in society, it is no wonder 
that the view began to be advocated that the greater 
the number of the Sacred Threads, the better would be 
our spiritual and material welfare. Kasyapa would 
recommend 2,3,5, or 10 Sacred Threads for the 
house-holder ; 4 an anonymous text quoted by Mitramigra 
is in favour of as many Sacred Threads as possible. 5 

Vasishtha in VMti., p. 421. 

2 I Ibid , p. 91. 

3 i p. 301. 

* sftfo sirarfr rare eg&TTft m 11 VMM., P . 421. 

5 ange«Hl: ^ 'em U in Ibid. 


All this vividly shows how the original significance of 
the Yajnopavlta was completely forgotten by this time. 

When Yajnopavlta assumed the form of the thread, 
the custom gained ground of making each of its 
thread a constituent product of nine smaller threads. 
Onkara, Agni, Bhaga, Soma, Pitris, Prajapati, Vasu, 
Dharma, and Sarva-devas were taken to be the 
presiding deities of the nine threads of the Sacred 
Thread. 

Even when the Yajnopavlta dwindled into the 
Sacred Thread, it could be occasionally removed in the 
course of the day. The Taittiriya, Katha, Kanva, and 
Vajasaneya schools were in favour of permitting the 
removal of the Sacred Thread at the time of the daily 
bath; 1 the Rigvedins and the Samavedins, however, 
advocated the doctrine that the Sacred Thread should 
never be separated from one’s person. The latter view 
eventually prevailed and still obtains in Hindu society. 


ftsiT: II 
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APPENDIX B. 

Convocation Addresses. 

Convocation address to Arts Graduates. 

A specimen of what may be described as a con- 
vocation address to Arts Graduates is to be found in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad, I, 11. As the passage is very 
interesting from several points of view, it is given 
below along with its translation. 

i m i wf ^ i 
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3qg=S^c?h: l wn\vf i Wifo I 

^awm i 3 sra%®m i 

3 SWfejsq** i | 

m i i \ arfo. 

*ra i qr^qsiTfa qwtffa mfk %f^s?nrf^ 

it fcwfffi l s^fenfa gift 3t 

ta^fa [ % % ^iiwsfqfsV mwm ifaf chrtsss^ m r 
fesqa* I W«« IT \w. \ Zttsm I fet 1 %qT 
^ I ftw ^ I sfaRff ^ t 3T4 a SR^fqfM^ *T 
3T 3* STHaiTt g^T 3UgW 

gj^r w*r*m $g: «wr ^ 3* s?it^a«rr 3* uuut: i 
sffsnvqi^qr^ k 33 mmn g^r angwr g^nr 

qnfcrar: q*?r 3 35 33 ** ^5 sra*m 1 m a?$?a; < 

ttq anfeu 1 s s ^qiffcasq?* 1 
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Translation. 

After the teaching of the Veda is over, the 
preceptor exhorts the student : 

“Speak the truth. Do your duty. Neglect not 
the daily study (of the Veda). After having brought 
to your teacher his proper reward, do not cut off the 
line of progeny. Do not swerve from the truth. Do 
not swerve from duty. Do not neglect what is useful. 
Do not miss opportunities to become great. Do not 
neglect the daily duties of learning and teaching (the 
Veda). Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to 
the Gods and Fathers. 

Let your mother be to you like unto a god. Let 
your father be to you like unto a god. Let your 
teacher be to you like unto a god. Let your guest be 
to you like unto a god. 

Whatever actions are blameless, those should be 
followed, not others. Whatever good works have been 
performed by us, those should be emulated by you, 
not others. And there are some Brahmanas better 
than we. They should be comforted by you by giving 
them a seat. 

Whatever is given should be given with faith, 
not without faith, — with joy, with modesty, with fear, 
with kindness. > 

If there "should be -any doubt in your mind with' 
regard to any duty or with regard to conduct, — in that 
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.case conduct yourself as Brahmanas, who possess good 
judgment, conduct themselves therein, whether they 
ibe appointed or not, as long as they are not too severe, 
but devoted to duty. And with regard to things that 
have been spoken against, conduct yourself as Brah- 
manas, who possess good judgment, conduct themselves 
therein, whether they be appointed or not, as long as 
they are not too severe, but devoted to duty. 

Thus conduct yourself. This is the rule. This is 
the teaching. This is the true purport (Upanishad) 
of the Veda. This is the command. Thus should 
you observe. Thus should this be observed. 

Convocation Address to Medical Graduates . 

We get a very good specimen of the convocation 
address to medical students in CharaTcasafhhita , 
Vimanasthana, 8, 6-8. Important passages from it are 
given below, along with an English rendering. 

asrom sta [ wu ] jpwtsmsw 

* wIBwwt 

*3«it jftmwnwri aisufesai wrtwRwai* i wn- 
^afciar ■a wfowr safsawflU 

si tow* i wa 5 *** • 

■a 

rswrafo'axfwi wrfferat f^ awaai 

gwj$yt a aaaram- 



English Rendering. 

“When, on getting permission, you begin to practise, 
you ought to make an effort to offer an adequate 
honorarium to your teacher. You should aim at the 
welfare of Brahmanas, cows and all other beings with 

a view to win practice, prosperity and fame here and 

heaven hereafter. Every day you should continuously 
and whole-heartedly try to promote the health of 

3 in danger, you 
You should not 
or wives of 
not foppish, 
tor help one 
L be smooth, 
point. Taking all facts into- 


patients. Even if your own life is 
should not neglect your patients. ' 
-entertain an evil thought about the wealth 
others. Your dress should be modest. 
Avoid j drinking, do not cor 
Who is committing it. Youi 
published, truthful and to the 
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consideration, you should make a deliberate endeavour to 
increase the stock of your knowledge and instruments. 
Do not give medicine to those whose disease is definitely 
ascertained to be incurable, or to those who are about 
to die, or to women, if their husbands or guardians are 
not present. Do not accept any fees from ladies, 
without the assent of their husbands or guardians.- 
When you enter a patient’s room, all your attention 
should be centred on the patient, his expression, move- 
ments and medicines, to the exclusion of everything 
else. You must treat as strictly confidential ail 
information about the patient and his family. Where 

there is a danger of the patient or any of his relatives 
receiving a shock, you should not divulge the impending 
death of the patient even when you are aware of it. 

Though well grounded in your line, you should 
not praise your knowledge much ; for some people get 
disgusted even with their friends and relatives if they 
are given to boasting. One can never get a mastery 
of the entire medical science ; unelated, one should 
therefore pass one’s time in making a constant effort 
to learn something more. A wise man will indeed 
gather something from every quarter ; a fool only thinks 
otherwise, and shows jealousy. Taking all things into 
consideration, a wise physician should listen to and 
derive benefit from the discoveries or observations even 
of an enemy, if they are calculated to promote one’s 
fame and prosperity in this world. 
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Admission test, 62-3, 267, 277. 

Adhymjanmritli 308-9. 

Agrahara villages, as centres of education, 247, 294-8. 
Aims of education 326-7 ; how far achieved, 327-41. 
AJcsharwviJcaraiia , a Sanskara, 1-5. 

Alberuni, on Brahmagupta’s dishonesty, 344-5, on Hindu 
scholarship, 349-50. 

Al-Idrisi, on Indian character, 329-30. 

Alms, for students, compulsory for householders, 88, 312-4, 
Amraoti monastic college, 282. 

Annaprasana, a Sanskara, 3. 

Apprentice system, 172-3, 186-91 : in Europe, 192-3. 
Arabs, borrow Hindu medicine system, 181. 

Architecture, training in, 185. 

Aryabhata on eclipses, 344-5. 

Asaucha rules, why and when suspended, 304. 

Asmarohana, in Upanayana, its significance, 22. 

Asramas as education centres, 96-8. 

Mrama theory, 10, 39. 

Astronomy and astrology, 138, 344-5, 349-50. 
AsvamedMJca Vrata, 28, 36. 

Ayudhajivisangha , 175. 

Ayurvedic Upanayana, 42-44. 

B. 

Begging, see under BMJc&Mcharma. 

Benares, as education centre, 255-60. 


BMhshd, for students, compulsory few householders, 88, 
312-4. 

Bhikshacharana, 26, how far real in daily life, 84-90 ; 
why prescribed, 88 ; when a disgrace, 89-90 ; provisions 
against its abuse, 313. 

Brahmachari, his paraphernalia, 7, 164-5 ; see under 
Student for further information. 

Brahmaeharya, its importance, 6-7, 332 ; its duration, 
107-11 ; rules of, 90-2, 211. 

Brahmagupta, his intellectual dishonesty, 344-5. 

Brahmanas, and Veda teaching, 58-9 ; and useful arts, 126, 
160-2 ; and taxation exemptions, 319 ; as teachers, conse- 
quences of, 341-2. 

Brahmavddims , 225-6. 

Boarding and lodging arrangements, 98-100, 284, 285, 288 
291-3. 

C 

Captials, as education centres, 246-7. 

Caste system, and Upanayana time, 15-6 ; and Savitri 
Mantra, 24-5 ; and student’s paraphernalia, 164-5 ; and 
professions, 43, 160-2, and social efficiency, 193, 323, 
337, 351. 

Character, formation of, 90, 326-8 ; Indian, estimate of, 
• 328-31. 

Chaula and primary education, 4-5. 

Chemistry, study of, 199-200. 

ChhuriMbandha, 46. 

Ghinapati monastic college, 281. 

Civic duties, and education. 336-7. 

Classes, their strength, 150-1, 286. 
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College term, its duration, 35, 101-4. ■ '<■ ■ • 

Colleges, as organised institutions, non-existent in early 

t s - times, 245-5 arid at Takshasila 250-1 and Benares, 259-60; 

-■■■ existing at Nalanda, 263-4, Salotgi 283, Ennayiram 285, 
Tirumukkudul 288 and Tiruvorriyur 289. 

Commentators, an age of, 348. 

Commercial education, 194-5. 

Courses, their duration, 107-111, 124, 171, 191, 251. 

Cramming, 148-9, 334. 

Creative vein disappears, 199, 348. 

Culture, measures for the spread of, 309 ; preservation of, 
as an aim of education, 337-9. 

Curriculum, literary, in early Vedic period, 117-21; in late 
Vedic period, 121-5; during 1000 B. C. — 1 A. D., 125- 
32 ; during 1-1200 A. D., 132-40 ; in Buddhist institu- 
tions, 140-2. 

D 

Danda of the Brahmachari, 25-6. 

Degrees, 157-8, 278. 

Dhanurvedic Upanayana, 44-5. 

Doctors, status of, 169, 183. 

E 

Education, when to commence, 5, 17-8 ; to whom to be 
given and to whom not, 65-6 ; how far free, 66-71 • 
in post-college life, 111-2 ; through private individuals 
for a long time, 246; aims of, 326, and how far achieved, 
327-340 ; system, not other-worldly, 341, characterised 
by depth, 339, but not equally by breadth, 354-5 ; 
literary bias in, in India and Europe, 342 ; effect of 
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. religion’s influence in India, 342-6* and in Europe, 346-7 ; 
theories about,; why, not discussed, 325-6; system, 
achievements of, 357-8 ; system becomes degenerated, 
355-7 ; centres, varieties of, 248 ; primary, female and 
useful, see under Primary education, Female education 
and Useful education respectively. 

Ennayiram temple college, 285-8. 

Examinations, 155-8. 

F 

Fees, 66-71, 73-4, 298 ; in ancient Greece, 67 and medieval 
Europe, 269 n. 1. 

Female education ; Upanayana and Vedic studies of girls, 
220-6, 229-30, 232 ; and philosophy and technical 
sciences, 226 ; and Buddhism, 227 ; in cultured families, 
235-8 ; in ordinary families, 239 ; in ruling families, 
240-2; in useful arts. 242-3 ; in Muslim period, 2434 ; 
and Jainism, 244. 

Ferry tax, 320. 

Fine arts, training in, 185-6 ; and women, 223, 239-40. 

Foreign scholarship, attitude towards, 349-50. 

Forests, as centres of education, 96-8, 

G 

Gayatrl Mantra, 23-6. 

Girdle, its significance, 19-20, 

Qodana Vrata , 37-8. 

Government, recruits scholars for its posts, 274, 317 ; 
patronises distinguished scholars and colleges, 315-8.; 
gives land grants, 317-8, cash grants, 318, taxation 
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exemptions and other concessions to scholars, 319-20; 
does not control education, 321 ; in the west, and 
education, 322. 

Grammar study, 124, 136*8. 

Greek education at Takshasila, 249-50. 

Grihanishkramana, a Sanskara, 3. 

Guilds, in Europe, 192-3; in India, and useful education, 
195-6. 

Guru, father as, 8-9 ; see also under Teacher. 

Gurudalcshina, 41. 

Guruhula system, 92-6. 

H 

Harun Khalifa, invites Hindu doctors, 181. 

Hereditary professions, their effect on education, 193, 323, 
and on the preservation of culture, 337-8. 

Heritage, ancient, its preservation, an aim of education, 
337-8. 

Holidays, 104-6. 

Home education, 9, 17, 195. 

Home work, 84. 

Hospitals, 179-80 ; combined with colleges, 288-9, 290-1, 

I 

Ibn Batuta, on Hindu character, 330. 

Individual attention, 151-2. 

Industrial training, attitude towards, 168-9; extent and 
effect of, 173-4 ; degenerates in medieval times, 351-2. 

Intellectual degeneration and diffidence, 347-9. 

Interdining, 89. 
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J 

Jallandar monastic college, 281-2. 

Jayendra monastic college in Kashmir, 280-1. 

Judgment, power of, in students, 334. 

K 

Kalas college, 295. 

Kharag-bandhai, 46. 

Kings, their duty to patronise learning, 314-5; specific 
instances as patrons of learning, 315-7 ; assumed no 
patronising attitude, 321-2 ; see also under Government, 
Kshatriyas, their Upanayana and Vedic studies, 163-8. 

L 

Learning, respect for, 41-2, 299-301. 

Lecturing, teaching by, 151-2. 

Libraries, 267-8, 270, 274, 293 ; donations for, 309-311. 
Life-long students, 113-6. 

Limitation, law of, and students, 320. 

Literacy, extent of, 205-6, 213-4, 218-9, 352 ; in ancient 
Athens and Sparta and medieval Europe, 352. 

Luthers, on state’s duty to help education, 322, on seculari- 
sation of education, 342 ; first encourages but later 
discourages reason, 346. 

M 

Mahanamni Vrata, 27, 28, 36. 

Malkapuram temple college, 290-1. 

Marco Polo, on Indian character, 330. 

Marriage time, 37-8, 234-5 ; and student life, 113. 

Matipur monastic college, 281. 



Medhajanana , a ritual, 26. 

Medical education, 169, 171, 176-81, 199 ; and women, 237. 
Megasthenes, on Indian character, 328-9. , 

Melchala^ 19-20. 

Method of teaching, see under Teaching. 

Middle Ages, a period of intellectual repression, 348 ; 

education during, 352. 

Military education, 169, 174-6, 196-8, 199. 

Mining, 172. 

•Monastic colleges, administration of, 277-8. 

Monasteries, as centres of education, 207, 212-3, 246, 
279-82. ; in Europe, and education, 280 n. 1. 

Muslim rule, its effect on Hindu education, 219, 341, 355-7. 


JVdishtM/ca Brahmachari, 113-16, 304. 

Nalanda, as education centre, 260-72; 

its rise and progress 261-3 ; its condition in the 
7th century, 263-4 ; its able principals, 266; number of 
its teachers 266-7 ; its curriculum 266 ; its standard of 
admission, 267 ; its libraries 267-8 ; its fame in Java, 
and Tibet, 269-70 ; how destroyed, 271. 


■Odantapuri monastic college, 282* 
Originality disappears, 358-9. 


JParishad or learned assembly, 156, 245-6. . 

Patriotism, 337. f . 

Personality, development of, as aim of education, 331-4, 
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Peshwa, his grant for education, 318. : 

Philosophy, study of, 151-2, 138-9. 

Physical exercises, 84. 

JPitj'i rina theory, and education, 305. 

Poetry course, the study in, 140. 

Poshya, a king, his concern for education, 70. . 

Prakrit, during 200 B. C. — 300 A. D., 143-4; development 
of, arrested, 144; in primary education, 208-9 ; 214 ; 
effect of the neglect of, 353-4. 

Priests, as teachers, in India, 58-9, 342-3 ; in Europe, 280 n. 1 

Primary education, upto 800 B. C., 201-4 ; during 800- 
200 B.C., 204-7 during 200B.C.-800 A. D., 207-14; 
during 800 A. D.-1200 A. D., 214-19. 

Promotions, 152. 

Punishment, physical, limitation on, 75-6. 

Punjab, condition of education in, at c. 1850 A. D., 306. 

Puranas, study of, 140 ; reverence for, 343. 

R 

Raghu, a king, his concern for education, 70, 321. 

Rahasya Vrata, 36. 

Rahu-Ketu theory of eclipses, 344-5. 

Rationalism, properly cultivated in early times, 342-3 ; 
discouraged in later days, 343-5 ; its effect on research 
343-4 ; discouraged in Europe also down to modern 
times, 346-7. 

Religion, its influence on education, gives rise to educational 
rituals like Vidyarambha, 1-6, Upanayana 5-27, 
Vpakarma, 28-35, etc, 35-46 ; does not make edu- 
cation otherworldly, 341; helps education, 301-4; 
discourages reason, 343-6. 



Reservation of seats for subjects in colleges, 285-6. 

Rituals, educational, 1-46 ; during Brahmacharya period, 
27-42. 

S 

Salaries of teachers, 56-7, 287-9, 291. 

Salotgi temple college, 283-4. 

Samdmrtana, a privilege of the few, but later extended to 
all, 38-9 ; ceremony described, 40-2 ; of Dhanurveda 
students, 46 ; its significance, 302-3. 

Sanskrit, revival of, and its effect on Prakrits, 144, and 
on the spread of education, 353-4. 

Sarvajnapura Agrahara college, 296. 

Sattras for the poor and students, 312. 

/ Savitri-Mantra , 23-6. 

School hours, 83, 

Sculpture, training in, 173, 184. 

Self-confidence and students, 332-3. 

Self-respect encouraged in students, 332. 

Self-restraint and student life, 333-4. 

Sippets or branches of useful education, 127-8, 

Ship building, 173-4. 

Smritis, study of, 140, reverence for, 343. 

Snana, see under Scmdvartana. 

Social efficiency, as aim of education, 336-7. 

Society, voluntary cesses by, for education, 284, 311 ; its 
regard for education, 299-304, 306 ; for the Snataka, 
302-3 ; donations given by, for education, 307*9; and for 
spread of culture, 309; and for libraries, 309-310 insists 
on provision for poor students, 312-3 ; its diverse 
measures for the spread of education, 305-14, 323. 
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,$ravam, why so called, 28 n. 2 ; see under Wpaharma. 

Staff of the student, 25-6. 

State, see under Government. 

Strabo on Indian character, 328. 

Students, their duties towards teachers, 77-8 ; how far 
working in their teachers’ houses, 78-9 ; their relations 
with their teachers in after-life, 81 ; their marriages 
with teachers’ daughters, 76-7 ; daily routine of their 
life, 82-4 ; their duty to beg, how far discharged, 
84-90; general rules for their life, 90-92, 211, 333-4 ; 
how far staying with their teachers, 92-6, 99 ; boarding 
arrangements for, 98-101; and marriage, 113 
boardings for, 286-7, 292-3. 

$udras, and Vedic studies, 60-2. 

Surgery, training in, 271, 177-79. 


Takshasila, as centre of education, 248-55, its early history, 
248 ; Greek influence over, 249-50 ; not a University of 
the modern type, 251; its all-India fame, 252; subjects 
taught at, 254 ; how destroyed, 254-5. 

Taxation, exemption from, 319-20. 

Teacher, his importance, 47-51 ; regarded as a spiritual 
father, 47-8; why venerated, 50 ; his training, 51-3 ; 
usually a householder, 53 ; his income, 54-8, 287-9, 291; 
his caste, 59-60 ; his relations with students, 65-80 ; 
must not delay education, 64-5 ; must not stipulate for 
fees, 66-71 ; must take filial care of students, 71-2 ; 
must nob withhold anything from students, 71-2, 44 ; 
domestic work in his house, 74-5 ; his power of inflicting 
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physical punishment, 75-6; daughters of, marrying 
students, 76-7 ; his code of honour, 322. 

Teaching, method of, in Veda classes, 146 ; in Buddhist 
schools, 147-8 ; the place of cramming in, 148-9 and of 
exposition, 149-50 ; individual attention in, 151-2 
senior students’ help in, 152-3. 

Temples, as education centres, 247, 292-3. 

Text books, competition for, 143. 

Tibet and Nalanda scholars, 270-1 ; and Vikramasila 
scholars, 276. 

Tirthas as centres of education, 247. 

Tirumukkudal temple college, 288-9. 

Tiruvorriyur temple college, 289-90. 

Tots, 297-8. 

Tonsure, 4-5. 

Training colleges for teachers, 51-3. 

Treasure-trove laws, 320. 

U 

Ugrabhuti, his efforts to get his book prescribed, 143. 

Universities, 245-6, 250-1 ; 260. 

JJpdkarma, at the beginning of the college term, 28-30 ; 
why extended to all, 30-2 5 description of the ritual, 32-4; 
and the sacred thread, 34. 

Upanayana, 5-27 ; its antiquity, 6 ; performed several times 
and even by married men, 8 ; a domestic ritual. 8-9 ; 
when and why made compulsory, 9-12, 302 ; as the 
second birth, 12 ; why prescribed for the dumb and deaf, 
.12-13, 15, 116 ; why prescribed as a Prayaschitta, 13 ; 
of Asvattha tree, 14 ; helps spread of education, 14-5 ; 
time of its performance, 15-8 ; description of the ritual, 
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19-26 ; significance of the presentation to deities in, 
21-22 ; presentation to the teacher in, 23 ; teaching of the 
Savitrl Mantra in, 24-5 ; significance of the whole ritual, 
27 ; of Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, 162-8 ; of women, 
221-6, 229, 232-3; for Ayurveda students, 42-4 ; for 
Dhanurveda students, 44-5. 

Upanishad Vrata , 36. 

Useful education, combined with cultural education, 125-9 ; 
during the Veda-Brahmana period, 168-70 ; during 
800-250 B. C., 170-6 ; during 250 B. C.— 800 A. D., 
176-98; during 800-1200 A. D., 198-200; how far 
narrow, 192 ; and caste system, 193. 

Utsarjana ceremony, at the end of the term, 35. 

V 

Vacation, 103-4. 

Vaishyas, their Upanayana and Vedic studies, 163-8. 

Valabhi as a centre of education, 272-5. 

Varahamihira on eclipses, 345 ; on Greeks’ achievements in 
astronomy, 349. 

Veda study, how far a mere cramming, 118-9, 123, 130, 
133 ; its nature in latter Saxhhita period, 121-5 ; during 
1000 B. C. — 1 A. D., 129-30 ; falling into background, 
130 ; during 1-1200 A. D., 132-36 ; getting unpopular, 
134-5; its scope, 135 ; and Kshatriyas, 167-8 and 
Vaishyas, 165-6. 

Veda-vrittiSy 308-9. 

Vernaculars, see under Prakrit. 

Veterinary science, 181-2. 

Vidydrambha Sanskdra, its time and nature, 1-2 ; its 
antiquity, 2-3 ; its relation with Chaula , 4-5. 
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Vikramasila monastic college, 275-9. 

Vartiha Vrata, 36. 

Vratya, 10. 

W 

Weaving iudustry, 173 ; and women, 243 ; 351. 

Women, status of, 220-2, 230-1 ; Upanayana of, 221-2, 
225-6, 229 ; as teachers, 227-8 ; as poetesses, 237 ; as 
Vedic seers, 222; as governors, 240-1 ; and medical 
studies, 237 ; scholars mentioned in Brahmayajna , 228 ; 
literacy among, 228-9, 239 ; age at the marriage of, 
234-5; and military training, 241-2; their economic 
position, 242-3. 

Work, in teachers’ houses, 74-5, 78-9. 

Y 

Yajnojpavita, as upper garment, 20-1 ; Appendix A. 

Yuan Chwang, on Indian character, 329. 

Z 

Zemindars, and Sanskrit Path as alas, 297. 



